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The DBournal of Sndian Art. 





PREFACE. 








(HIE scheme with which the publication of an Indian Art Journal is connected is 
fi sketched in a Resolution of the Government of India which will be found 
printed zz extenso at the end of this Preface. Although it is not improbable 
that the proposals and suggestions of the Resolution will be subject to some 


modification, it is believed that the principles upon which they are based will be 








generally maintained. 


The chief practical object of the proposals is, with the co-operation and assistance of those 
who desire the promotion of Oriental Art, to establish in all parts of the world in which an 
interest is taken in the Art Manufactures of India a better knowledge of the various types now 
existing, with the view both of increasing the demand for them, and of facilitating their supply 
through the agency of traders in Oriental wares, to whom it is anticipated that the information 


will be useful. 


But there is a higher result to be hoped for than this. There are both in England and 
abroad men whose devotion to, and intimate acquaintance with, Oriental Art are not exceeded, 
sometimes not equalled in India itself. It is to such experts that an appeal is now made to 
assist the authorities in India, through the medium of this Journal, both to direct progress in a 
right groove and to prevent the decline of Indian Art by pointing out when and how to check 
degradation. One of the most important matters in connection with the extension of a demand 
for Indian Art-ware is to decide how far it is legitimate to adapt Oriental workmanship and 
designs to articles of modern utility in Europe and America. The water-pots and hookah-stands 
of the East are useless except as chimney ornaments in the houses of the West. The carved 
steering chair of an Irrawaddy boat cannot be rigged up on the poop of a Thames steamer. 
The anklets and nose-rings of an Indian beauty cannot be worn by a lady of fashion in Europe. 
To what extent then can Eastern designs and workmanship be applied to Western forms? The 
issue is one of some difficulty. But unless it is decided, no extended use can be made of Indian 
Art Manufactures. Assistance and advice will, it is hoped, be given by the readers of this Journal 


in suggesting legitimate objects for the application of Indian Art. 


Another matter in which aid is invited from Orientalists in England and abroad is this. 
There have been from time to time collections made of Eastern Art-ware in which types and 
specimens are to be found that have now no counterpart in India itself. This Journal will afford 
a means of receiving information regarding such specimens or illustrations and sketches of their 


designs and patterns which cannot fail to be useful in the restoration of Indian Art. 


It is intended to publish in each successive number an account of one or two of the Art 
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Manufactures of India, considered in the first place in their relations to the history of the country 
and the daily life of the people, and in the second as to possible European applications and 
uses and to the extension of trade. [Illustrations of the best available types will be given, and 
these, it is hoped, will call the attention of the public and ultimately of artisans and dealers to 
artistic qualities in older work, the absence of which in some recent efforts is a common cause of 
complaint. It is believed that a Journal of this kind may be as useful in establishing a higher 
standard of taste in Indian Art Manufactures as in serving the commercial purpose of popularising 


Arts too frequently regarded as merely curiosities of craftsmanship. The employment of the Students 
of Schools of Art in preparing illustrations for the Journal may be incidentally mentioned as one 
of the advantages attendant on such a publication. The want is increasingly felt of a scheme of 
Art instruction for India based on the careful study of indigenous models. 


It is premature at the present time to enter into any further detail regarding the scope 
and objects of the Journal. Advantage will be taken of the forthcoming Exhibition in Calcutta 
to form a temporary committee of consultation, in whose hands the final decision regarding the character 
and management of the Journal will be placed. The best collection of Art-ware that has yet been 
brought together in India will be then exhibited, and will form an admirable basis for discussion, 
not only in respect to the plan on which this Journal is to be conducted, but also as to the 


manner in which effect can best be given to the scheme propounded in the Resolution of the 
Government of India. 


CatcuTta, E. C. BUCK, 


August, 1883. Secretary to the Government of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. 
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The Promotion of Industria? Arts in India. 
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In any district in which an Industrial Art of any special character and belonging to either section 
is carried on, a Local Committee may be appointed for the control of any operations undertaken 
under this scheme. 


2. The Functions of the Local Committee will be the following :— 


(2) To ascertain the conditions under which the Industrial Art is conducted. 

(2) To examine the specimens produced by the various workmen, and to select those of the 
best form, pattern, or manufacture. 

(c) To form a Local Museum for the deposit of specimens thus selected. 

(zZ) To encourage the Industrial Arts by the establishment of schools, the supply of patterns, 
the communication of information, the collection of subscriptions, by holding 
Exhibitions, or offering prizes, or in any other manner which may approve 
itself to them. 

(e) To establish an agency for the supply of duplicates of approved samples to Provincial 
Committees. 


3. In each Province there will be appointed a Provincial Committee, of which the officer in charge 
of the Agricultural Department, and the officer in charge of the School of Art (if there be one in the 
Province), shall be ex-oficzo President and Secretary respectively. 


4. It shall be the special duty of the officer in charge of the Agricultural Department to arrange, in 
conjunction with the district officials, the organisation of Local Committees, and to place them in 
communication with the Provincial Committee. 


5. It shall be the special duty of the officer in charge of the School of Art to examine and report to 
the Provincial Committee on the character of the work and nature of the designs or patterns in use, and 
whether any degradation has occurred or improvement can be effected in the workmanship. 


6 The functions of the Provincial Committee will be— 


(2) To form a collection of Provincial Exhibits at the Museum at the head-quarters of the 
Province, or in such other place as the Local Government may direct. 

(4) To select approved specimens from the Local museums for permanent deposit at the 
Provincial Museum. 

(c) To apportion any grants which the Local Government may provide in aid of the Local 
Committees. 

(2) To advise and control the action of the Local Committees in all matters in which their 
advice and control may be required. 

(e) To contribute a section each year to the Journal of Indian Arts and Industries. 


7. Collections of approved samples from all Provinces of India will be made at Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta, under the direction of the Governments of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, respectively. 
These will be termed the Presidency collections. No separate Provincial collection will be made for any 
Province in which a Presidency collection is made, but the Provincial Committee will form and utilise the 
Provincial section of the Presidency collection. 


8. A Presidency Committee will be appointed at the head-quarters of each Presidency, of which the 
functions will be— 

(2) To form and maintain a collection of approved specimens of Art Manufactures from all 
Provinces. 

(6) To appoint Sub-Committees for the selection of approved specimens from the collections 
in Local or, in the case of the Bengal Presidency, Provincial Museums, of which 
duplicates may be deposited in the Presidency Museum. 

(c) To contribute an annual section to the Industrial Art Journal. 

(Z@) To appoint Sub-Committees to assist in adjudicating awards for Art Manufactures at 

Exhibitions held in India. 
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(¢; To supply Provincial and Local Committees and museums with drawings, photographs, 
or models of specimens likely to be useful as patterns, &c. 

(/) To submit to the Government advice or opinion on matters connected with Art 
Manufactures. 


g. Advantage may be taken of local Exhibitions in India to depute on each occasion a Sub- 
Committee to represent each Presidency and Province. Their duties shall be to examine the collections 
made under the provisions of the foregoing sections, and to pronounce a definite judgment on the character 
of the designs, &c., exhibited, with the object of excluding improper patterns, of recommending the 
introduction of new ones, or of taking photographs of the best patterns, and of otherwise organising the 
improvement of Art Manufactures. 


10. A Journal, published quarterly or annually, will be issued under the direction of the Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture. It will contain a list of the additions made during the year to the Industrial 
Art collection. It will include any notes or articles that may be contributed by recognised authorities on 
Indian Art, or by others whose communications may be admitted by a Committee appointed for the 
purpose. It may also contain photographs or drawings illustrating Indian designs. It will be required 
to publish, as time goes on, a series of papers giving a brief history or description of each Art 
Manufacture in India, with current notes of progress, revivals, and improvements, thus forming eventually 
a Gazetteer of Indian Art. The Directors and Curators of Foreign Museums will be supplied with copies 
of the Journal, and will be specially invited to communicate their opinions and suggestions, or those ot 
any other competent authority in their country, on any matters connected with the encouragement and 
improvement of Indian art. 


11, Each Presidency and Province will be invited to contribute its own section to the Journal 
suggested in the preceding section. 


12. A set of duplicates or photographs shall on indent be furnished to any European Museum of 
which the authorities desire to afford co-operation with the scheme, as well as to a restricted number of 
members of the principal Oriental Societies in each country. 


13. Samples of exhibits will only be supplied to Foreign Museums on the following terms: (1) that 
prices be not attached for general information*; (2) that every facility be given to professional traders in 
Indian Art-ware to obtain such information as they may require. 

The prices will be made known confidentially to the Curator of each Museum for the information of 
the trade. 


14. When any International Exhibition is held at any place in which the Museum authorities are 
in co-operation with the scheme, the Exhibition will be at once supplied from the Museum with a large 
collection of Indian exhibits. If there is no such co-operating Museum, the arrangements made under the 
system proposed in preceding rules will give immediate facilities for providing a good collection from 
India, and thus prevent the extreme worry and difficulty hitherto experienced in getting a collection 
together. 


15. A grant should be made each year by each Province and ‘by the Imperial Exchequer for the 
purposes denoted in these rules. The expenditure thus incurred will, while providing a machinery for the 
continuous advertisement of Indian Art Manufactures, save a great deal of the outlay now involved in the 
organisation of collections for International Exhibitions. 


16. In addition to the collections of specimens of Art Manufactures referred to in the above rules, 
collections of raw products and manufactures other than Art Manufactures, will be made and maintained 
at the Presidency Museums. The collections at the Calcutta Museum will, if required, be made available 
‘for loan to International Exhibitions held abroad. It may be found requisite to maintain a duplicate 
‘collection for this purpose; but in the meantime it will be understood that until Foreign Museums are 
themselves furnished with more complete collections, the Calcutta collections will be made serviceable 


for loan. 
KE. €.. 2. 





* This condition is not intended to preclude traders in Indian ware from obtaining information as to price. 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Department of 


Revenue and Agriculture, dated Calcutta, the 14th March, 1883. 





Museums and Echibitions. 





RESOLUTION. 


COLLECTIONS for International and Provincial Exhibitions have, for many years, been the subject 
of numerous requisitions to Provincial and Local authorities. After having been made, often with much 
difficulty, expense, and trouble, and consigned to the promoters of the Exhibition for which they were 
required, they have at its close been sold, given away, or otherwise disposed of. On each new occasion 
collections have been renewed. 


2. In order to avoid, as far as possible, the constant repetition of demands which are known to give 
much troublesome work to all those officials who are concerned in fulfilling them, the Government of 
India is desirous of obtaining the co-operation of Local Governments and administrations in establishing, 
with the aid of the Agricultural Departments and Museum authorities, some system under which 
collections of Indian exhibits can be formed when required for Exhibitions at the expense of the least 
time and trouble, and in the most economical manner. 


3. Beyond the executive object suggested in the above paragraphs, the Government of India is 
anxious that collections of exhibits should be made to fulfil more thoroughly than hitherto the important 
purposes for which they were made. These may be arranged under the following heads :— 


I.—The promotion of trade in the commercial Jroducts of India, either in India itself or in 
Foreign countries. 
- II.—The improvement of ordinary manufactures, 
III.—The promotion of trade in ordinary manufactures. 
IV.—The improvement of art manufactures. 
V.—The promotion of trade in art manufactures. 


4. For the fulfilment of the first object it seems in the first place desirable that a permanent sample 
collection of the commercial Zvoducts of each Province should be formed and continuously maintained at 
some central place within the Province. 


5. In the second place, that one or more complete sample collections of the commercial products of 
all Provinces should be formed at the Presidency towns which form the principal trading ports in India. 
In this arrangement the Government of India has reason to anticipate the concurrence of the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay. A collection is now being formed for the Amsterdam Exhibition, which will be 
returned to Calcutta and, with such additions as may be contributed in connection with the Calcutta 
Exhibition, will be permanently retained at the Museum in that city. 


6. In the third place, a full description of the uses to which each product can be put must be 
supplied. It has been for want of such a description that many Exhibitions have usually failed to be of 
any material service to the promotion of Indian trade. The Agricultural Department of each Province 
can in this matter be of much service, by maintaining such continued enquiry and investigation as will 
succeed in providing the full information that is required with regard to each product. Measures are 
therefore now being taken in connection with the Amsterdam and Calcutta Exhibitions to prepare in this 
office a descriptive Dictionary of Indian Commercial products, which will, when ready, be circulated for 
amplification and completion by the Agricultural Department of each Province. 


Expense and trouble 
of making collections 
for exhibit. 


To be diminished as 
far as possible in 
future. 


Objects of collections 
are five. 


I.—Promotion of 
trade in products— 
(a) by maintaining 
sample collections at 
Provincial centres ; 


(2) at Presidency 
towns ; 


(c) by collecting and 
publishing informa- 
tion abro 





(d) by efforts at 
Exhibitions. 


11.—Improvement of 
ordinary 
manufactures, 

By collecting and 
distributing 
information in India. 


l1I,—Promotion of 
trade in ordinary 
manufactures, 

As in the case of I. 
a, b, c, d. 


And by ascertaining 
the form and fashion 
required in foreign 
markets. 


7. In the third place, it is necessary that some means should be taken at each Exhibition of 
ascertaining the best way in which Indian products can be pushed into further notice in the commercial 
world. The success which attended the efforts made in this direction at the Melbourne Exhibition is a 
sufficient proof of the value of such action. In the case of countries more advanced than India, such 
enquiries and investigations as are needed at Exhibitions are usually effected by private exhibitors who 
are interested in the promotion of a particular branch of commerce or trade; but from India even private 
exhibits are seldom accompanied by private exhibitors, and the duty of bringing a knowledge of the value 
of Indian products or manufactures before the commercial public initially devolves upon Government 
officials. The best method of effecting the object under consideration must, however, be separately con- 
sidered in accordance with the varying circumstances of each Exhibition. ° 


8. Turning now to Indian manufactures, it is desirable to divide them into two classes, vzz., ordinary 
manufactures and art-manufactures. 


Improvements in ordinary manufactures will, as a rule, be effected by commercial enterprise 
without official aid or encouragement. But at the time of an Exhibition some assistance can be given by 
collecting samples of foreign manufactures, by providing information as to the method employed in 
manufacturing them, and by subsequently conveying such information to the native manufacturers of this 
country. This last duty, so far as Exhibitions in India are concerned, is essentially the duty of an Agri- 
cultural Department. 


9. For the promotion of trade in ordinary manufactures in connection with Exhibitions, it is 
necessary to adopt the same measures as are suggested with reference to products, z22., (1) to maintain at 
each Provincial Museum a sample collection of Provincial manufactures; (2) to maintain a sample 
collection of 2// manufactures in India at each Presidency Town; (3) to draw up and publish in this office 
a descriptive account of each manufacture in explanation of the sample collection; (4) to make enquiries 
at each Exhibition as to the best method of promoting trade in each manufacture, 


10. Under the last head it may be noticed that enquiries should be carried further than in the case 
of products. In the case of manufactures it is necessary to ascertain what size, shape, substance, method 
of packing, &c., are best suited to markets abroad, or in other parts of India. An example of the results 
of this class of enquiry may be given in the circumstance that manufactures of India, heretofore refused in 
Australia, have, in consequence of the alteration of the width of certain looms, or the construction ot 
certain packing-boxes, now been accepted. Continuous enquiry of this character can, it is thought, be 
maintained by the Agricultural Departments, so long as there is reason to believe that commercial inves- 
tigations have not covered the whole ground. It is also recommended that a special enquiry into these 
matters should be made the duty of some official or officials at the time of an Exhibition, whether held 
under the executive control of the Government of India or of the Local Government. 


In dealing with art manufactures measures will have to be taken of a still more extended character. 
The objects in this case include (1) the encouragement of good design and workmanship, (2) the preven- 
tion of degradation, (3) the extension of the market abroad. 


rsh 


1V.—Improvements 
of art- 
manufactures— 

(a) by the formation 
of local museums; 


(6) by the 
organisation of local 
committees 


11. These questions have, during the past years, received the earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with various authorities, official and non-official, whose opinion in this 
matter has been considered valuable. The proposal which, so far, finds most favour is that the promotion 
of Indian art-manufacture should receive its strongest and primary encouragement from local exertion 
and patronage. It is found that almost every Indian manufacture is confined to a single locality or small 
area. It is suggested therefore that at each place of art-manufacture a Local Museum or collection should 
be established under the management of such local officials or Native gentlemen as are willing to form 
themselves into a committee for that purpose, and whose duty it would be to make such arrangements as 
they might consider suitable for the promotion of the local art, ¢.g., by establishing industrial schools, 
giving prizes for good work, distributing patterns or models, &c. This system has, it is understood, 
already been partially introduced in the Bengal Presidency by the establishment of Local Committees in 
connection with the Economic Museum at Calcutta. 


12. The Government of India hopes that by the organisation of local Committees the sympathies 
of Native gentlemen of position may be enlisted, and their interest excited on behalf of an art which is 
now sometimes too hastily neglected in favour of European importations. The importance of this 
co-operation can scarcely be exaggerated. The renascence of Indian art ought to be attendant on the 
progress and prosperity of the country, and no such renascence can be vital or permanent unless it enlists 
the sympathy of the people themselves. There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that the upper 
classes of the Native community would gladly follow the example of the Government and cherish all that 
is best in indigenous art. 
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13. The organisation and maintenance of the system should be made one of the duties of the 
Agricultural Department of the Province, the officer in charge of which will be able to arrange, in 
personal communication with district officers, the requisite arrangements for the establishment of Local 
Committees, and for their communication with any Central Committee that may be formed under the 
scheme proposed in the ensuing paragraphs. 


14. A Provincial Committee, at the same time, would, in each Province, be formed in connection 
with the Provincial School of Art, if there be one, and the Provincial Museum, whose object it would be 
to secure the best samples of art-manufactures from each Local Committee, and to provide the Local 
Committees with such advice or information as they may be able to give in connection with the art- 
manufacture concerned in each case. The officer in charge of the Department of Agriculture would be 
ex officto the President of the Committee, and the Principal of the School of Art the Secretary. 


15. In order to effect the above object it seems desirable that Provincial Committees should take 
considerable pains to obtain or select the best samples produced at each place of manufacture. Such 
samples would be classed as “ approved samples,” and would be registered in a list under a recognised 
sertal number in the local collection. Duplicates of “approved samples” and bearing the same numbers 
would be ordered for and kept in the Provincial Museum. 


16. The Presidency Committee will then select from the provincial lists of “approved samples” 
such specimens as it desires to deposit in the Presidency Museum. It is thought that the occurrence of 
an Exhibition will provide an useful occasion for making new additions to the collections, as an 
opportunity will then be afforded of bringing together officers from each Presidency and Province who 
are specially interested in, and officially connected with, the formation of collections, Every sample 
brought into the Presidency collection must bear ¢he same number as the corresponding sample in the 
Provincial collection. 


17. The next step is to obtain the co-operation ot Foreign Museums. It is chiefly at this point at 
which the assistance of the Imperial Government may at present be of service. It has already been 
ascertained that the authorities of several Continental Museums are desirous of co-operating in some 
arrangement of the kind, and will subscribe largely to obtain duplicates of ‘‘ approved samples” selected 
by the Presidency Committees. Collections will thus, it is hoped, be formed at the principal Museums 
in Europe of specimens of Indian art-manufacture bearing the same recognised numbers as those 
deposited in the Indian Museums, whether Local, Provincial or Presidency. 


A link will thus be formed between the place of manufacture and the foreign markets. 


18. In order to facilitate communication with foreign countries, as well as to excite investigation 
and increase knowledge of the subject in this country itself, it is intended to publish an Annual Journal, 
to which contribution from each Provincial Committee will be invited. The Journal will contain 
information regarding each art and manufacture in India, as well as descriptive lists of the sample exhibits 
at the Central Museums. It will also invite suggestions as to the manner in which Indian art may be 
made most serviceable for European requirements. Many persons in Great Britain and Europe are much 
interested in the extension of Indian art in this direction, and are in a position to give valuable advice on 
the subject. Moreover, many Oriental forms and designs are believed to be in the possession of foreign 
collectors which can probably be obtained for utilisation as models, &c., in this country. 


19. It will be understood, as already explained, that the collections at the Presidency Towns, as 
well as in Europe, will consist of duplicates of approved samples in the Provincial and Local Museums, 
It is not necessary, and will probably not be desirable, that the Presidency and European collections 
should contain. duplicates of a// the samples in the Provincial Museum, or, again, that the Provincial 
Museum should contain duplicates of a// the samples in the local collection. But it is proposed that 
whatever sample, model, or photograph is sent to a Presidency or European Museum, should have its 
duplicate in the Provincial and Local Museums under a recognised number. It is only in this way that 
a certain means of communicating a demand from abroad can be maintained. 


20. It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that Museums will be called upon to fulfil a new 
function,—that of trade museums, or, to put it in the simplest form, sample-rooms, where the best 
examples of Indian craftsmanship can be seen. At present many of the crafts of India are, owing to the 
want of any recognised system of communication or advertisement, left in comparative obscurity. The 
scheme of Native industrial trade affords little ‘opportunity to the tourist or the visitor of learning the 
speciality of a town or district, and it not unfrequently happens that officials themselves reside for years 
in a district without suspecting the existence of most interesting art-manufactures. The utilisation of 
Museums now proposed would not only prevent this state of things, by giving due pyblicity to local 


(c) under the district 
officers and 
Agricultural 

ment ; 


(d) centering in a 
Provincial Museum 
and Committee, 


V.—Promotion of 
trade in arie 
manufactures by— 
(2) Approved and 
numbered samples 
deposited in local 
Museums, 

(b) and duplicates of 
the same with same 
numbers in 
Provincial Museums, 


(c) and duplicates 
selected from all 
Provinces in the 
Presidency 
Museums, 


(d) and duplicates 
selected from the 
Presidency collections 
in Foreign Museums, 
(e) thus forming a 
link between place of 
manufacture and 
foreign markets, 


(f) by publication of 
a Journal of Indian 
arts and industries, 





Advantages of 
duplicate system, 


Function of mu- 
seums as sample 
rooms, 


4 


tnanutactures, but it ‘would also serve the valuable end of preserving a series ot examples which would be 
a register of progress and improvement, as well as a repertoire of traditional forms and designs. 


Degradation checked 21. A further object in view is the permanent check to degradation of design and workmanship 
jd se age debasead Which will be afforded by the persistent exclusion of debased samples from the Museum collections. That 
samples, a temporary and fashionable rush for any class of Indian art-ware leads to its rapid degradation, inducing 
speculators to employ inferior workmen and undersell the better craftsmen and to an eventual cessation of 
demand on account of its degradation, are well-known facts. The plan now proposed tends to maintain 


demand and hinder decline by preserving a good standard and preventing an undue lowering of price. 


ensiiit aeattinn ot 22. The Government of India proposes that, as in the case of products, advantage should be taken 

ete: ~ vl of the Calcutta Exhibition to bring together a first comprehensive collection of approved samples of 

Exhibition, Indian art-manufactures, which will form the basis of the Presidency collection of duplicates in the 
Bengal Presidency. The opportunity will be then afforded of consulting both officials and non-officials 
who may be interested in the subject, and who may be present in Calcutta, as to the best course which 
can be taken for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects proposed in this Resolution. A special 
Committee will be formed for this purpose. The Government of India will, therefore, be glad if the 
Local Government can allow some official or officials to be present, who may represent its views on this 
occasion. It is proposed that meetings should be held in Calcutta for this purpose towards the end of 
December. It will be very advantageous that each Province should be represented, therefore, by one 
or two officials competent to give good advice and to offer co-operation in these matters. 


Deaft scheme 23. In the meanwhile the appended Rules may be circulated for the opinion of such officers as the 
a” Local Government may desire to consult, and will, with the criticisms they may receive, form the basis 


of discussion at the proposed meeting. 


Only two steps now 24. The only positive step which the Government of India desires should be at once adopted are— 
oa a (1) that efforts should be made to procure specimens of the best workmanship of each class of Art-ware 


Exhibition, (2) First in every Province for the Calcutta Exhibition; (2) that a sample number of the Annual Journal should 
number Art P - ea ene 
Journal. be issued before the opening of the Exhibition, 


The latter at the 25. The expenditure required for the latter purpose will be found by the Government of India, 

—, india. under whose management the first number will be issued; but it is requested that, with the permission 
of the Local Government, some officer may be nominated in each Province, with whom direct 
communication may be permitted on all matters connected with the first issue. 


The final settlement of all other questions will, with the concurrence of the Local Governments 
concerned, be effected by the Committee to be held in Calcutta in December next. 


Polats ca which 26. The Government of India accordingly specially desires a reply to this Resolution, at the present 


early reply isnow = time, only on the following matters :— 
required, 


(1) Whether a very carefully-chosen collection of samples of each art-manufacture can be 
provided for the Calcutta Exhibition, from which approver samples may be selected by the 
Presidency Committee for Bengal. 


(2) Whether an official may be nominated with whom direct communication may be maintained 
in connection with the publication of an Art Journal. 


(3) Whether one or more officials may be deputed to Calcutta at the end of December next to 
take part in the special Committee noted in paragraph 14. 


(4) Whether the will agree to a final 
settlement of the scheme being decided by the committee formed in Deceraber. 





ORDER.—Ordered that a copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to Local Governments 


Government of Madras. Chief Commr. of Cent. Provs. and Administrations noted in the margin, 
of Bombay. Pe of B. Burma. ith t fi 1 1 
of Bengal. . of Assam. with a request for an early reply to the pro- 
of N. W. Provinces wv of Ajmere. posals therein set forth. 
and Oudh. of Coorg. 
of Punjab. Secretary for Berar to Resident 
at Hyderabad. 
(True Extract.) 


E. C. BUCK, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 





THE BRASS AND COPPER WARE 


THE PUNJAB AND CASHMERE. 





wes aed 
DHSases<=- 


HE trades of the brazier and cop- 
persmith have always formed an 
important branch of Indian crafts- 
manship. Brazen vessels are 
prescribed by religious ordinance 
for Hindu use, and have for cen- 
turies served for domestic as well as 

sacrificial purposes. The old custom of presenting a 

bride on her wedding-day with kitchen vessels is still 

followed, and although in wealthy households toy 
models made of silver or bead-work are given by 
friends in lieu of actual pots and pans, the importance 
to the housewife of a store of shining cooking utensils 
remains the first article in the domestic creed. There 
would seem to have been no use of wooden ware or 
“treen” like that which prevailed in England till it 
was superseded by pewter, which in its turn gave way 
to fine earthenware and porcelain. In Turkestan, 
where wood is perhaps scarcer even than in the Punjab, 
no religious scruples interfere, and wooden drinking 
cups and platters are common; while in the Llamas- 
series of Thibet mazer bowls of maple, ornamented 
with silver studs, precisely similar to those preserved 
among the medizval treasures of some of our English 
colleges and in other Art collections, are still used. 
The begging bowl or alms dish of the religious mendi- 
cant, sometimes one of the hollowed nuts of the coco 
de mer and sometimes of shisham wood turned in the 
form of a gourd, is the only wooden vessel in ordinary 
use. On the Peshawar frontier, glazed earthenware, 
rice-dishes, and copies of the Persian wine bowl, which 
is exactly like an English slop-basin in form, are largely 
used. The domestic use of pottery, however, is rare 
among well-to-do Mahomedans, for Hindu notions of 
purity and impurity have more influence than an 
enlightened Mahomedan would be willing to admit. 

It is clear that during the period of Mogul rule, Chinese 

and Persian porcelain were regularly imported over- 

land, and costly table services formed no inconsiderable 
part of the elaborate furnishing of the Imperial camps 
on their frequent marches and Royal progresses. The 

Nobles also used china ware. Albert de Mandelso, 

A.D. 1638, thus describes a dinner given by the 

Governor of Ahmedabad :—“The dinner was very 

noble, and served up and drest according to the Persian 

way, the meat being laid in dishes, all porcelain; upon 
rice of several colours, in the same manner as we had 
seen at the Court at Ispahan.” The remnants of these 
porcelain wares have for years formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the Delhi curiosity dealers. An 














overland importation from China still continues; but 
instead of large thick dishes, celadon-tinted and 
ornamented with inscribed patterns, and richly painted 
blue jars, small cups and bowls in celadon, or rudely 
blue-painted, are sold as “£ztaz” or Chinese by the 
outland traders who visit Peshawar, Multan, and 
Amritsar. And although it iscommonly reported that 
English-glazed earthenware is gradually creeping into 
use, it will be long before it is generally accepted. 
The poor use unglazed earthenware, but the Hindus 
throw away a platter after it has served once, and an 
abandoned village site can always be identified as 
having belonged to Hindus or Musalmdns by the 
greater number of 7z£ddzs, as the small earthen platters 
are called, which will be found in the former case. At 
feasts also, leaves sewn together, and earthen platters 
are used for convenience, and at the holy place, Puri 
in Orissa, the semi-sacred cooked rice sold to the 
Jaganath pilgrims, is served in pots, which, having 
been once used are thrown away, to the great profit of 
a numerous population of potters. In spite, however, 
of variations imposed by necessity or adopted for 
convenience, metal may be broadly considered as 
ordained for domestic purposes, and the use of glazed 
pottery at Peshawar is clearly Afghan rather than 
Indian. 

It is notable that the Mahomedan potters practising 
in Sindh and at Multan confined themselves almost 
exclusively to architectural details, and that their 
fabrication of ornamental vases and teapots is a 
response to a European demand for drawing-room 
bric-a-brac. But while giving due weight to the 
religious ordinances which enjoin the employment of 
brass for the cup and platter, it may be doubted whether 
a truer reason may not be found in the mineral poverty 
of the country, which supplies no materials for the 
manufacture of hard pottery suitable for domestic use. 

These general considerations will not be thought 
out of place when it is remembered that the prosperity 
of the brazier’s and coppersmith’s arts depends on 
popular usage. 

The general rule is that Hindus cook and eat in 
brazen vessels, and Mahomedans in tinned copper 
ware. The vazsselle of Anglo-Indian kitchens follows 
the latter prescription. The Hindu keeps his brass 
ware clean by constant scrubbing with earth or sand 
and water, while copper pots and pans are periodically 
tinned. The poorer Musalmdns, away from the 
towns, neglect the tinning, and keep their copper 
bright in the Hindu fashion. 
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The brass worker is in consequence usually Hindu, 
and the coppersmith Mahomedan, but there are many 
of both races who work in both metals. There are’no 
Hindu tin-workers, and the comparatively recent craft, 
whose original raw material was the tin lining of the 
cases in which European goods are imported, as well 
as that of tinning copper, is entirely in the hands of 
Mahomedans. Where tinning forms part of the decora- 
tion of a brass vessel, as in the well-known Moradabad 
ware, Hindu workmen are employed, but it is obvious 
that caste scruples forbid them to handle vessels that 
have been used for cooking. There are differences in 
the names and forms as well as in the material of the 
household ware of the two communities. The Maho- 
medan water-vessel with a handle and spout is of 
elegant Persian form (originally Tartar) ; and is called 
aftdéba. Its primeval use was as a water ewer for ablu- 
tions before and after meals, but it is now also employed 
to hold drinking water, and asa drinking vessel. The 
Hindu version is more squat and quaint in shape, often 
ornamented with grotesque birds, and is called a ganga- 
ségar (Ocean of the Ganges). Both resemble the 
European teapot so far as possessing handles and 
spouts go, but it never seems to have occurred to either 
Hindu or Mahomedan to put them on the fire; and 
there is no kettle in the Indian datterze de cuzsine. The 
mokhabba and the khuncha are distinctively Maho- 
medan—round covered dishes, frequently represented 
in wall decoration, sometimes covered, and sometimes 
shown filled with fruit. The almost universal motzf 
for the design of the cover is the Mogul dome, with a 
finial and foliated necking. At Bahawalpur mokhadéas 
are made in enamelled silver. The éashérz, thal, thalz, 
tdst pardt, and rzkddz are names for various sizes of 
circular salvers down to the last, which has grown to 
be the equivalent of the English tea-saucer. The shznz 
is a very large dish with a small rim. The adéhora is 
the Mahomedan version of the Hindu déhavka, a vase- 
like, small water-vessel, which differs from the Zo¢ah in 
form. The chahdénz or teapot is exclusively Maho- 
medan, and is usually of slender, jug-like form, with a 
spout attached to the body along its whole length, and 
not fitted with a strainer. Very frequently the arrange- 
ments for heating of the Russian samovar are adopted 
for the chahdénz, and the large samovar itself is made 
at Amritsar and Peshawar. The surahz or water- 
goglet is more common in zinc than in brass or copper 
and in porous earthenware than either, but it is some- 
times met with in those metals. Deg is a cauldron, and 
degcha and degchi, smaller stewpans of similar form. 
Kaul is a common form of drinking-cup, so called from 
its resemblance to the shape of the lily. Gzdds is the 
British glass or tumbler made in metal. The Péndén 
is a spice-box meant to hold betel-nut and Adz leaves 
prepared for chewing; it is usually made in copper 
with elaborate patterns roughly done in hammered and 
pierced work. The fzkdin or ugaldén—Anglice, 
spittoon—is sometimes a small vessel of the hour-glass 
or double lotus form, not so large as a breakfast cup. 
It is also made ia the shape of a wide-mouthed, large 





brass vase. The martabdén or jar, usually provided 
with a cover, is now being made in glazed earthenware 
for pickles and chutnies, a usage that will doubtless 
spread, but it is also made in metal. The muttz is 
purely Hindu. It is a large and often very handsome 
brass vase for water. TZadbalbdz and tabalbdzi are 
large and small sizes of brass whey-bowls, also Hindu. 
Katora and charma are Hindu names for small circular 
saucer-like dishes. Paltoa and gdgar are brass water- 
vessels taken to the well, and approach the globular 
form of the earthen ghurrah. fatila is the Hindu 
name fora small stewpan. Zuméz, garwa, and garwi 
are small water-vessels resembling the lota, and a dadéa 
is a brass box, while the ddya is a small box, always 
round. The gu/déb-pdsh or rose-water sprinkler is best 
known to Europeans from the pretty silver or silver- 
gilt examples used for aspersion on occasions of cere- 
mony. But it is frequently made in brass, and the 
numerous hawkers of the insipid but very popular 
faluda, a kind of flummery credited with cooling quali- 
ties, sprinkle a few drops of rose-water in each cup 
from brass vessels, which, though roughly made, are 
always graceful in design. éusz or white brass is 


prized for cups and other articles, and a gam or nest 
of a dozen well-fitting neatly-finished bowls in this 
material is one of the show-pieces of the artificer and 
the treasure of the housekeeper. 

There is no great variety in the shapes of these 
objects. 


Oval and oblong forms are almost unknown, 
possibly because there are no joints to send to table. 
A well-kept native kitchen or vasoz khéna, with its 
brightly polished array of pots and pans, may not 
present a very inviting picture to the English eye, 
which finds it difficult to see any comfort in arrange- 
ments in which a seat on the floor is the first 
condition ; but to the industrious Indian housewife, 
and there are few nations that can boast of women 
so laborious in the discharge of their domestic duties, 
there is no more pleasant sight, and the usual 
complimentary phrase of her visitor is, “It's as 
sweet as sandal wood.” On the birth of a son in 
many households, the ¢Adé/z or brass dish is trium- 
phantly beaten, but on the birth of a daughter the 
frying-pan. The moral of this is that the first is 
born to eat, while the girl’s lot in life is to cook. 
A saying applied to rumours and reports is “ 7hd/c 
givt jhankér sab ne sunt.” When the dish falls, 
everybody hears it. 

Next to cooking vessels there is no article in 
more constant and universal use than the hooka or 
water pipe, nor any upon which more ingenuity has 
been lavished by the Indian artificer. The ordin- 
ances of caste, in this as in most details of daily 
life, play an important part. A common expression 
in reference to one who has forfeited his place among 
his caste-fellows is that he is “ hugga-panz-band.” 
This phrase, used by both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
means that he is forbidden to smoke or drink water 
with them. The best work of the silversmith is 
often given to the hooka and its appurtenances, 
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while the arts of the enameller and jeweller and the 
most elaborate devices of the zechaband, the artificer 
whose trade it is to cover the pipe or snake with 
coloured silk and gold and silver thread, are frequently 


called into requisition. Among the lower classes 
in the large towns and among the country folk in 
some districts one of the favourite forms is the leather 
hooka, which is frequently mounted with brass and 
occasionally decorated with copper and silver ribs 
and studs. An illustration shows some of the patterns 
made at Hissar and at Kasur in the Lahore district. 
A substantial base of shisham wood forms a founda- 
tion upon which a bottle of stout leather is fixed. 
The nozzle, zones, and supporting ribs are of brass 
or copper. The leather, being porous, keeps the 
water cool, while it has the additional advantage of 
being capable of withstanding rough usage. In this 
respect, when compared with the cheaper earthenware 
hooka, it has the merits claimed in the old English 
song whose refrain is :— 


“T wish his soul in Heaven may dwell 
Who first found out the leather bottel.” 


The rough sketch appended to the drawing of 
leather and brass hookas, showing a Punjabi rustic as 
he goes afield, may give some idea of a machine 
which is a source of great comfort and refreshment 
to the labouring man, though to Western eyes it 
may appear not much more convenient to handle 
than an astronomical telescope or a Gatling gun.* 

The hooka bowl, made entirely of brass, takes 
many forms, which are generally broadest at the 
_ base, though it is sometimes fluted like a melon, 
or follows the probably primeval cocoa-nut form ; 
when it is called wxarzyal, the Arabic xarghileh. 
The actual shell of the cocoa-nut is perhaps the com- 
monest form of water-pipe, and is occasionally taste- 
fully mounted in brass or iron. Gurguri is the 
onomatopzic name, like our hubble-bubble, given to 
the slenderer vase or phial-like forms of both brass 
and silver hookas. A variety of the broad-based 
kind with a handle, partly tinned, with chased enrich- 
ments, is made at Rewari in the Gurgaon district. 
Examples of brass hookas are given in the illustra- 
tions, but space does not permit a complete enumera- 
tion of the many fanciful variations of which this 
article is the subject. The broad-based form is the 
typical Mahomedan shape, and it is to this that the 
Musalmadn name ugga properly belongs, while the 
slender varieties are usually Hindu. 

There is a good reason in the Punjab for the com- 
parative absence of the mythological figures which are 
so frequently met with from Benares southward. The 
Mahomedan hand was heavy on all Hindu craftsmen, 
and though some rulers were tolerant, like Akbar, the 
iconoclastic temper, of which Alumgir was an example, 
was predominant. The generally low artistic level of 





* If he is a Musalman, he will have a bit of blue rag tied round his 
pipe stem; if a Hindu, of red rag ; if a leather worker, of leather; and 
if a scavenger, of string. And this as a distinguishing mark, that a 
friend, coming for a smoke, may not defile himself by using a pipe 
that is impure to him. 





the Brahmanical metal figures found from time to time 
is due to this cause. There are distinct types in the 
figures found. From the hills come strange and gro- 
tesque castings resembling rather Polynesian idols than 
anything Indian. The features are hideously conven- 
tional, and the forms are made out with the spirals 
and zigzags of savage art. Another kind gives the 
usual personages of Hindu mythology with naive sim- 
plicity and the woodenness of merely unskilful hands 
copying well-known originals. And there are others, 
probably importations from the south, in which, with 
the inevitable Hindu conventionalism, may also be 
traced a roundness of modelling, freedom of action and 
skill in casting which were scarcely attained in this 
Province. There is not the least doubt that, though 
the Sikhs are yielding to Brahmanising influences, and 
though Hinduism enjoys a freedom and popularity 
formerly unknown, the trade of the idol-maker in the 
Punjab was never ata lower level than now. The 
spread of Theistic notions among the upper classes 
may be one reason, the efforts of Christian missionaries 
and of educational agencies count for something ; but 
it should also be noted that modern Hinduism has to 
some extent abandoned the old gods in favour of per- 
sonages who are less capable of plastic treatment. 

There are numerous small brass-wares used in 
Hindu worship which are more frequently imported 
from Benares, Muttra, or Brindaban than produced in 
the Province, although Delhi is credited with the pro- 
duction of some. These are the déchamanz or chara- 
namritz, a quaint and often pretty spoon with a round 
bowl and a handle surmounted by the nag or grouped 
cobra heads, or by a figure of Krishna or Hanooman, 
used to pour oil, ghi or Ganges water over the idols ; 
the argha, a vessel in the form of a boat, the emblem 
of the female energy, which, if not in silver or rhinoceros 
horn, the most suitable material, must be and generally 
is of copper ; @r¢z or sacrificial lamp, with five or seven 
lights ; a tiny lota, a ¢ashéz, or dish in which idols are 
bathed and anointed, and, when Shiv is worshipped, 
his vahdu or vehicle, the zdéudz or couchant bull, sur- 
mounted by a lotus flower ; and the 7ud00, a vase-like 
vessel used by worshippers to pour water on the 
emblem of Shiv. 

One of the most important properties of the Hindu 
temple is the zat-szngha or ran-singha, a huge curved 
trumpet about 3 feet long, sometimes of the cow-horn 
shape, but more frequently made in a double or ogee 
curve. The material is thin copper, with a moulded 
and enriched mouthpiece in brass, and three or four 
collars of beaded brass, at one of which is a joint. 
The bell or mouth of the trumpet is six inches or 

ore indiameter. The sound produced is exceedingly 
Pad and shrill—a wild and long-drawn, quavering 
blast, unlike any sound in European music, and accom- 
panied by the clangour of bells and the beating of the 
large xagéra or temple drum. This instrument is 
often painted with red lacquer, as much to conceal the 
defective soldering of the copper as for any decorative 


purpose. 
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The Mahomedans made but little use of brass as a 
means of decoration in the noble architecture they 
have left. There are here no doors like those of the 
mosque of Shah Alum at Ahmedabad, formed of 
panels of brass perforated in beautiful floral patterns, 
and set in a wooden frame-work ; the recent imitations 
of which, for various purposes, have given rise to what 
might be described as a new local industry. Nor are 
there any incrustations of brass on wood like the 
Arabic work on the mosque doors of Cairo or the half- 
Moorish, half-Christian ornaments at Seville and Cor- 
dova. The only architectural use of metal by the 
Mahomedans was the sheathing of the fluted domes of 
some of the smaller mosques with copper plates, 
moulded to the form and heavily gilded. The Sikhs, 
who inherited some other Musalman possessions, 
accepted also their architectural notions; and if the 
annexation of the country by the English had not 
changed the current of affairs, they would probably 
have developed a characteristic, if not very pure style 
of art, based on the monuments, to whose carved work 
and inlaid marble slabs they helped themselves so 
freely. For, though they stripped their predecessors’ 
buildings to decorate their own, they learned to imitate 
and carry further the arts of hammered metal work, 
marble inlay and sfzsh, or mirror-enriched plaster 
decoration. The copper sheathing became in their 
hands an elaborate system of surface decoration which 
included the wall-face and the interior, as well as the 
dome and finial. That this art should be almost exclu- 
sively confined to the decoration of the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, the holy place of the Sikhs, and should 
owe its origin and preservation to the endowments of 
that shrine, for whose embellishment metal and marble 
workers are constantly employed, are curious facts ; for 
it is but seldom in these days that religious endow- 
ments are applied to preserving and beautifying either 
temple or mosque. An illustration shows a copper- 
plate embossed by hammer-work, and gives an idea of 
the half-Italian softness and play of line peculiar to 
Sikh work, although it cannot present the peculiarly 
rich and waxy texture of the copper as it leaves the 
workman’s hands. In their marble work this freedom 
of line is equally striking, and figures of living crea- 
tures are oddly introduced. We can never know how 
far the Sikhs, left to themselves, would have modified 
Mahomedan canons of art, but we may be sure that 
Hindu fancy and quaintness would have led to 
interesting and perhaps beautiful variations on Mogul 
themes. 

The wooden doors of the Baba Atal, a remarkable 
Sikh tower, which is also a tomb, near the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar, are sheathed in brass, and the 
builder of a small temple in Lahore has followed this 
example, which is likely to have more imitators. Brass 
balusters and perforated panels of sheet brass are 
occasionally seen in new houses, but there is no syste- 
matic use of the material in domestic architecture. 

Neither copper nor brass are much used in the 
Punjab for personal adornment, and although brass 





rings are commonly worn, it is only on the necks and 
wrists of women of very low caste that brazen necklets 
and bangles are seen. Our peasantry differ in this 
matter from those of the Central Provinces, where 
both brass and zinc are largely used and skilfully 
treated as massive and handsome ornaments. 

Bells are made for temples and also for elephants 
and oxen. The large globular cart-bell, like an exag- 
gerated hawk-bell, called zang, is well cast at Rewari 
in the Gurgaon district. Zé/z is the usual name for 
the ordinary ox-bell, and it is also applied to the clapper 
of the ghanta or temple-bell. The latter name is also 
applied to the gongs and discs of bell-metal in constant 
use. From the tongue of the temple-bell a leaf-shaped 
plate of brass hangs, by which the worshipper rings 
the bell as he stands before the shrine, waving his ar¢z 
or sacrificial lamp. Some Hindus say it is a good 
omen when the wind striking on the /dé/: causes the 
bell to ring of itself. There is nothing peculiar in the 
form of the hanging temple bell, but the small hand- 
bells used by Hindus in domestic worship and by 
Buddhists in the temples within and on the borders of 
the province, have ornamental handles. Those of the 
former, like the sacrificial spoons, bear figures of Hanu- 
man or Krishna, and the latter are frequently fashioned 
like the brass dov7é, the mystical thunderbolt, used as a 
religious sceptre in Buddhist worship. In other re- 
spects they are like ordinary English hand-bells. 
Hawking being still a favourite diversion, hawk-bells 
are made, precisely similar, as also are the hawk-hoods 
and gauntlets, to the furniture of the European sport. 
Other sizes, like those associated in Europe with the 
dress of the jester are worn by dancing women in 
bunches round the ankles to produce a rhythmic tinkle. 
Ekka-horses, camels, and fighting rams are provided 
with leathern necklaces of large hawk-bells, and in the 
case of the silent-footed camel, as in that of the 
elephant, they serve to warn the pedestrian out of the 
way. A very small size is made for pigeon-fanciers 
to adorn their favourite birds. The embroiderers and 
other craftsmen of Delhi, like those of some English 
manufacturing towns, are great bird fanciers, and the 
hand-perches on which pet bulbuls are carried about 
are often prettily made in brass. 

Ink-stands and pen-cases are made of many forms. 
At Rewari, where the braziers are exceptionally skilful, 
is made an ink-stand with a curiously lofty cover, con- 
trived to be fastened with a red silk cord to an 
accompanying pen-case. The shapes of ink-stands for 
native use are various, but all are fitted with ears 
through which string may be passed. 

Delhi has a speciality for small boxes which are 
very popular among native ladies. They are oblong 
or sometimes heart-shaped, and the upper lid is per- 
forated and engraved with a pattern of birds and foliage. 
A second lid discloses a looking-glass rather rudely set 
in redcement. Large quantities of these small caskets 
are made, and they are to be found in the bazaars of 
Rajputana as well as in the Punjab. Their chief use 
appears to be to keep toilet requisites, small articles of 
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jewelry and sometimes cloves, cardamoms and other 
spices. 

Kurnal, which is not far from Delhi, used to be 
known for the manufacture of boxes about the size of 
an English work-box, and smaller, in perforated brass. 
The workmanship was exceptionally true and good, but 
the effect of the pierced work was usually spoiled by a 


backing of violently coloured cotton velvet. The only 
man who now practices the trade has left Kurnal for 
Amballa. 

Antimony being used by both sexes to heighten the 
effect of the eyes, the stirma-dén or antimony bottle is 
an essential article of the toilet, and is made in many 
forms. Sometimes it is a tiny amphora enriched with 
foliage; a large quantity are made in Lahore in the 
shape of a small globe with three long legs ingeniously 
cast in one piece. Occasionally it is an elephant, and 
the rider’s head, screwing off, is the head of the needle 
with which the powder is applied to the eyes. The 
brinjal or egg-plant is a favourite model. Another 
accessory of the toilet, the small looking-glass in a 
circular brass case covered with deeply chased orna- 
ment, has given way to the cheap German looking- 
glasses sold by the numerous hawkers of imported 
smallwares in nearly every street ; and stray specimens 
are now only occasionally found by collectors. The 
érst or thumb-ring mirror, which gives a reflective 
surface from half an inch to an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, set in a brass flower surmounting a ring worn 
on the thumb, is, however, still essential to full dress ; 
and though barbaric in size, it is often pretty in form. 

The sarota or betel-nut cutter, a kind of shears 
made of brass with iron plates in the meeting jaws, are 
elaborately fashioned in brass, and sometimes set with 
bits of coloured glass. The handles of scissors, 
tweezers, and tongs are usually of brass; and at 
Panipat, in the Karnal district, scissors with brass 
handles of European shape, set with imitation jewels 
in coloured glass, are made at the rate of from three to 
six annas per pair. These, although not made of 
first-rate steel, are articles that can be used. 

The possession of ornamental lamps in brass seems 
to be essential to the 4a/waz or confectioner. In the 
shops they hang from elaborate but clumsy chains. 
An illustration (Plate X.) shows two of the kind that 
are affixed to the tray of the sweetmeat hawker. No.1 
was made at Jagadhri, in the Umballa district, which 
has a great name for brass ware. No. 2 was taken 
from a lamp at Shalimar fair, Lahore. Small brass 
hammers, like those shown in the plate, are used to 
break toffee or candy with. But it must not be supposed 
that either customer or dealer object to the use of the 
fingers, for the tiresome regulations concerning purity 
and impurity are relaxed in favour of the 4alwaz’s wares, 
which both Hindu and Mahomedan may buy and eat. 

The household lamp or shama-dén is in the form of 
a large brass tray or dish, from the centre of which 
rises a pillar supporting a variable number of open oil 
reservoirs (four, five, seven, or nine), each furnished 
with a wick, and its smoke and smell are so offensive 





it is no wonder that among well-to-do people cheap 
kerosine lamps are coming into use. The most hideous 
combinations of coloured glass and tawdry bronze are 
sent out for the wealthier classes, for it seems to be an 
article of faith among the merchants who supply India 


_ with European wares that nothing can be too vulgar 


and tasteless for this market. In Cashmere and at 
Amritsar very large ornamental lamps are made in 
tinned copper resembling in the principle of their design 
the Roman candelabra engraved by Piranesi, but the 
leaves of which they are formed are more like those of 
the Arum than the Acanthus, and their general effect 
is clumsy. The many-branched lamps of great size, 
formed of elephants, mythological figures, and gro- 
tesques, which are the ¢ohfa chiz or chef d’euvre of 
purely Hindu regions, are seldom seen here. 

Brass is used to decorate the eka, the daz/z and the 
vath, as well as the best kind of field cart, which is an 
elaborate and indeed handsome machine, very different 
from the ordinary bullock cart. The body in its 
curving and graceful form has an almost classic air, 
while the elaborate and skilful bracing in metal applied 
to all parts of it make it wonderfully strong and capable 
of outlasting several sets of wheels. The woodwork 
is protected by thick fillets of soft native iron crossed 
and interlaced, the sides are fringed with a multitude 
of rings, and small fillets of notched and graven brass 
are introduced along the leading lines, while in blank 
places a figure of a bird or fish, cut out in brass and 
rudely graven, is applied. A cart of this kind, sup- 
posed to be the best specimen of the village carpenter’s 
art ever produced, was shown at a recent Amritsar 
fair and valued at over a thousand rupees. It is per- 
haps worthy of note that the admirable smiths’ work of 
these carts is the work of the carpenter, and not of the 
blacksmith or lohar. 

The sajawa, or camel panniers, are in some dis- 
tricts elaborately ornamented. The broad bars of dark 
shisham wood of which they are framed are lined with 
strap-work in thin brass, each cartouche enclosing a 
projecting flower from the centre of which hangs a 
ring. Alternate flowers are tinned to heighten the 
effect, and while some rings serve to hold the lashing 
cords, the rest make that brave jingle indispensable in 
the native mind to all progression. 

At Chiniot in the Jhang district, where was made 
the £ajawa just described, brass inlay is wrought in 
shisham wood in free and graceful patterns resembling 
Italian ¢arsta. The similar brass inlay of Hushiarpur 
is not nearly so bold and good in design as the Chiniot 
work, which might well be largely employed in cabinet 
making and for doors, &c. 

Among the technical uses of brass may be men- 
tioned bookbinders’ dies and stamps for the gilt 
corners and centres of leather bindings. There are a 
few cartouches and corners of Persian design which 
seem to belong to all who practise bookbinding, but 
this art, which with encouragement might be indefi- 
nitely developed, is no more prosperous than of old. 
The dies or ¢hafpas of gold and silversmiths are fre- 
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quently cast or graven in brass. The points of dadul 
work, the embossed drops or pendants of necklaces, 
the bounding lines of the pattern in the enamelled 
studs and solitaires of Multan enamel are all produced 
by hammering thin plates of gold or silver into a die ; 
in no case by stamping in a press with a cameo and 
intaglio die as in Europe. 

The most ancient known use of copper and brass in 
India has proved of so much importance to archzology 
and history that it should not be omitted here. Grants 
of lands, villages, wells, temples, &c., were engraven 
on copper plates which have survived, bearing in their 
high-flown and poetical inscriptions all that is known 
of some important Hindu dynasties. The /xdzan 
Antiguary has given translations and facsimiles of 
many of these documents, which are of great interest 
to scholars, not only from the historical information 
they contain, but also from their remarkable literary 
character. Some of these date from the first century 
of the Christian era, and, as might be expected, they 
are of more frequent occurrence in Hindu countries, 
like Gujerat and the Deccan, than in the Punjab. 
Similar plates have, however, been found in Kulu, and 
the Lahore Museum possesses perhaps the most recent 
example of a sanad or grant inscribed on brass plates. 
This belongs to the later Sikh period. The use of 
copper plates for inscriptions bearing cadastral records 
and grants of land was also a Roman practice, and 
there are many exampies in the National Museum at 


Naples of engraven plates of this description. 
To this description of the place occupied in popular 
usage by these metals may be added a brief notice of 


their very simple ¢echnzgue. In the Punjab, as well as 
in the rest of India, the coppersmiths’ bazaar is always 
the noisiest and busiest in the town. The worker in 
wrought metal is most in evidence, as he sits ham- 
mering in his shop, sometimes perched on a Y-shaped 
contrivance made of a forked branch of a tree, so fitted 
that it gives him a seat and conveniently holds the 
variously formed anvils or stakes on which his work is 
fashioned. 

His trade is quite distinct from that of the brass- 
founder or caster, and he is known as the ¢hathera 
or ¢hathyar—iiterally “ the beater.” The proper name 
of the vendor is Kasera, but the names are often 
applied to both craftsman and dealer indifferently. 
There is room for the belief that the trade, like 
most other handicrafts, is being localised in certain 
places. The popular notion is that there are braziers 
and coppersmiths in every town of any importance, 
but a slow change is taking place in this respect. 
Thus in a town where there are thirty cotton printers, 
and representatives of the usual number of other 
trades, the writer was informed their only ¢hathera 
had left, and their wares were imported from other 
places. The dealer or bunniah is taking the place 
occupied in Europe by the capitalist or “manufacturer,” 
and too many of the workmen, it is believed, live 
scantily on money advances so contrived that they 
are always on the wrong side of the ledger. On 





the other hand, the middleman pushes trade to a 
greater extent than is possible to the actual producer. 
The thathera’s tools are simple but by no means 
barbaric, and the hammers and small anvils on which 
his work is shaped are well contrived. The elastic 
or “shivering stake” of European workshops is, 
however, unknown, the lathe is used for finishing 
cast work only, and neither spinning on blocks nor 
stamping in moulds are attempted. It is not every 
thathera who can shape to equal thinness a vessel of 
varying circumference from a thick plate, and there 
are some who are fain to make a soldered joint at 
every change of form. The engraver or chhatera is 
in theory a distinct person from the ¢hathera, and 
where the production of ornamental vessels in any 
quantity is concerned, he is so in practice. - But very 
frequently the ¢hathera is also the engraver—“ Chaser,” 
would perhaps be a better word, since there is no 
burin or graver in any Indian workshop. The 
hammer, chisel and punch are alone employed, and 
the result is a boldness and freedom which fully 
compensate for the merely mechanical fineness of the 
elbow-driven line. The abandonment of the meagre 
line engraving by European and American metal 
workers in favour of the hammer and chisel, indicates 
that the Indian practice is the more effective, as it 
undoubtedly is the most rational means of decoration. 

The surface ornament of Northern India is nearly 
always graven, and not embossed like that of Cutch, 
Madras, Tanjore, &c. !t might almost be said that 
engraving is the Mahomedan and embossing the 
Hindu form of metal decoration. 

The brass founder is called dhartya, and there 
are no essential differences between the Indian and 
the European practice. 

The Indian workman is certainly as skilful as the 
average metal workers of English towns where fine 
casting is not studied as a distinct art, and the sim- 
plicity of his methods is no bar to surprising results. 
Lotas and small wares are frequently moulded of 
perfectly equal thinness and admirable sharpness. 
The lathe on which the finishing is wrought is the 
usual imperfect contrivance which gives so many 
turns backward and so many forward, as the ends 
of a string are pulled alternately by an assistant. 
This is a shocking waste of force from the English 
mechanic’s point of view, but there are very few 
contrivances in use throughout India which produce 
continuous revolution in one direction. As all brass 
ware is intended to be scoured and scrubbed with 
sand, lacquer is never applied, either as a protection 
to the surface or to heighten the effect, as is so 
frequently done in Europe with transparent and 
sometimes tinted lacquer applied hot. The more 
ornamental lamps and small wares, however, are 
sometimes picked out in colour simulating enamel, 
which lasts, perhaps, as long as it can be expected 
to do. 

Phil and kdnst are the names given to a mixture of 
white brass said to contain four parts of copper to 
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one of tin. Pétal or ordinary brass is reckoned to 
consist of three parts of copper to one of zinc, but 
nothing could be more variable than the Oriental idea 
of proportion in these matters. There is often a wide 
and apparently unaccountable discrepancy between 
the habitual practice of a workman and the receipt 
or canoon he thinks he goes by, and is ready to 
quote. It would be easy to give a number of native 
receipts showing the proportions of metals used, but 
the practice is so entirely empirical, it is more than 
doubtful whether they would throw any light on the 
subject. 

It should be remembered that the Punjab has no 
special reputation for excellence of workmanship in 
these metals. To the Indian Department of the 1871 
Exhibition six articles only were contributed, and in 
the elaborate catalogue of objects of Indian Art, com- 
piled by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., in 1874, not one 
is mentioned; while Mr. B. H. Baden- Powell, in his 
Handbook of Punjab Manufactures, describes the con- 
tributions to this class in the Lahore Exhibition of 
1864 as uninteresting. But it will be seen from the 
foregoing sketch, which does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, that brass and copper play a large part in 
domestic life, and that the workmen of this Province, 
though subject to some peculiar limitations, are not 
behind those of the rest of India in technical skill. 
Their consumption of brass and copper may be esti- 
mated from the trade returns. In the year 1882-83 
there were imported into the Punjab from other parts 
of India by rail and boat 65,468 maunds of brass and 
copper worth Rs. 40 per maund of 8o0lbs. The bulk 
of the supply came from Howrah—39,734 maunds. 
From Sindh there were received only 7,940 maunds, 
from Bombay 1,980 maunds, and from the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, vz@ the East Indian Railway, 
11,232 maunds. The greater part of this supply, 
which comes in the first place from Europe, was in the 
form of sheets, and was used for domestic purposes. 
Rewari, Jandiala, Gujranwala, Jagadhri, Amritsar, 
Pind Dddan Khan, Kangra, Phagwara, in the Kapur- 
thulla State, and Daska, a tehsil in the Sialkot district, 
are the places most noted for brass and copper manu- 
facture. Every year the brassfounders recast a consi- 
derable quantity of old vessels. These are considered 
to contain a larger quantity of copper than modern 
mixtures, and in the case of sacrificial vessels and 
images there is a universal belief that the quality of 
the metal was improved by the addition of silver and 
gold. It is doubtful whether any such extravagance 
was indulged in, but the first remark that a Hindu 
makes on seeing an ancient casting is that it must con- 
tain much precious metal. It is probably owing to 
this belief, which used also to be common in Europe, 
and to the preference of old vessels for remelting, and 
not to any wish to cherish them for their beauty or 
associations, that the collector finds so few good old 
pieces for sale. One of the curiosities of Oriental 
thought is the indifference with which good old work 
of every kind is regarded by modern workmen. 








The trade in wares intended for European use is of 
recent growth, and cannot yet be considered commer- 
cially important, but it is believed to be capable of 
considerable extension. Considering the prices that 
Europeans are willing to pay for articles of domestic 
use, it is perhaps curious that so little has been done in 
this material. No native workman has yet made a 
good copper teakettle, and while wooden furniture is 
fairly turned out, no attempt has been made at the 
various useful and ornamental articles in metal to be 
met with in European houses. The cooks in Anglo- 
Indian kitchens will use English saucepans with 
handles if they are given to them, but they are quite 
content with the inconvenient native forms intended 
for another kind of cuzszwe. The temporary nature of 
the Englishman’s connection with the country, and _ his 
frequent changes of residence, as well as his want of 
leisure, prevent him taking that interest in domestic 
details in which those who sometimes spend a lifetime 
in one house can indulge. The dealers have seen their 
way to producing some objects for European needs, 
but their invention limps a long way behind the possi- 
bilities of the case. It is doubtful whether any native 
workman of his own motion has attempted the produc- 
tion of any such articles. Such applications of their 
skill as we see have been the result of much patient 
and sometimes misdirected effort on the part of a 
European possessing both taste and leisure. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not given to all persons of taste to perceive 
that, while persuading an Indian workman to fashion 
his wares to European uses, it is by no means neces- 
sary to compel him to copy European design. That 
all these uses can be fulfilled with strict adherence to 
the plastic and readily-adapted elements of Oriental 
decoration, and with no restraint on Eastern fancy, is a 
self-evident proposition, but it is also one which awaits 
general and conclusive demonstration. 

It is at all events clear that the native workman can 
never hope in his imitations to rival the products of 
machinery ; while, on the other hand, no engine-turn- 
ing or stamping can compete with him in his own 
peculiar line. Ifthe public cared sufficiently for good 
Indian art to be satisfied with nothing else from the 
hands of the craftsman, he would learn to respond to 
the demand, and we might see something like a revival 
of traditions which now only painfully survive. 

But it must be confessed that the nomadic habits of 
the English, whose very houses are usually modelled 
on the tent; giving shelter, space, air, and light in 
the most inconvenient manner possible, are not very 
favourable to the improvement of the smaller arts. 
And the case is still worse in respect of our public 
buildings. It is but a comparatively small reproach 
that we are content in our airy, domestic barns to 
dispense with fenders, fire-dogs, sconces for lamps, 
finger-plates for doors, beds, mirror frames and the 
like, wrought, as these and many other objects well 
might be with grace and skill in gleaming metal; but 
there is not a recent public building in the Punjab in 
which any attempt has been made to utilise the capa- 
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bilities of the brass workmen. The decorative stand-by 
of our designers is imported English cast-iron, painted 
with bronze powder or covered with tinsel. 

It would, however, lead us beyond our present 
purpose to follow further the line of suggesting ways 
in which Indian artizans might be profitably employed ; 
and it may be safer to return to the consideration of 
what is actually done. 

Cashmere and Amritsar at the present moment 
furnish the greater part of such brass and copper ware 
as is sold to Europeans. 

The Persian origin of nearly all Cashmere art is at 
once obvious. There are still to be found metal wares 
of actual Persian make which serve as models to the 
citizens of Srinagar. It is true that the original 
inspiration is a good deal diluted in these days, and 
that the tendency of all decoration in Cashmere, like 
that of India proper, is towards a minute and tiresome 
covering of the whole surface with ornament, of which 
the leading motive isoften lost. The infinitely divided 
hues and endless lines of their shawls seem to pervade 
the whole system of Cashmere work, which probably 
gives a larger quantity of refined line to a smaller 
quantity of thought or idea than any scheme of 
decoration now extant. 

On the other hand, there is great variety in the 
objects produced in the happy valley. The most costly, 
and on the whole the most effective, is the enamelled 
and gilt copper ware, largely made in the form of salt- 
cellars, surahis, trays, &c. These are frequently of 
large size, and though the colours are somewhat crude 
and the enamel is applied with more boldness than 
delicacy, the general effect is undeniably bright and 
attractive ; for native courts, hookas, canopies for 
idols and other objects are sometimes made of very 
large dimensions. Considering the material and the 
trouble that the proper firing up of vitreous enamel 
gives, this enamelled ware may be considered cheap. 
Another kindred means of decoration is the filling up 
of portions of the graven pattern with red, green, and 
black lacquer. When the brass is new and the colours 
are glossy, the effect is disagreeably smart, but in a few 
months this vulgar glimmer is lost and the articles 
acquire a pleasant tone of colour. The combination of 
black lacquer with tinned surfaces forms another and 
perhaps one of the most satisfactory varieties when the 
design is sufficiently large and bold. In minute work, 
as the tin is not very lustrous, the effect is often dingy 
and dark. A considerable amount of elaborately 
chased copper ware seems to owe its vogue to the state 
of the English Custom-house duties. No chased silver 
ware may be imported into England except under a 
heavy duty. Sothe Cashmeeree artizans make teapots, 
claret jugs, biscuit jars, salvers, goblets, &c., in elabo- 
rately chased copper which are sent home to be 
‘electro-plated. No European process of chasing or 
stamped ornamentation gives so much richness for the 
same amount of money, and it is not surprising that 
Cashmere gold and silver plate of large size and 





imposing aspect, which, however, is only silvered or 
gilded copper, is often to be seen on the side-boards of 
retired Anglo-Indians. Some of the patterns for tea- 
sets and the like are merely European forms covered 
with shawl patterns crisply cut in minute chiselling. 
The KXangri or wicker-covered chaufferette, which is 
constantly carried about the persons of every Cashmeeree 
in the winter, is a favourite pattern for salt-cellars and 
tea-sets. The merchants of Amritsar import this and 
other Cashmere wares, and it may be met with in 
most of the large towns. Lussoo of Srinagar may be 
considered one of the best of the Cashmere copper- 
smiths, and he excels in tinned niello ware and 
lacquered brass. In enamelled and gilt objects he is 
perhaps surpassed by Habibjoo, who is a silversmith 
by profession. Subhana, also of Srinagar, is one of the 
best silversmiths, and produces good enamelled copper 
ware besides. Sudhana is another metal-worker of 
equal merit, and there are others whose names have 
not come so prominently forward as the above who are 
capable of very good work. The rates vary a good 
deal, and more depends on the patience of the buyer 
than in Western transactions. Chased and tinned 
copper and lacquered brass are sold-by the Cashmeeree 
seer of 72 ¢o/as, the price in each case ranging from 
Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 7, according to the quality of the ware, 
and also of the purchaser. But the best work is to 
be had by an astute buyer on the spot for from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 5-8 per seer or sometimes less. 

Gilt enamelled ware is sold by the /o/a at prices 
ranging from four to eight annas. That at four annas 
is generally poor, but the best can be had for five or 
six annas per Zola. The prices for picture frames and 
other articles in perforated and lacquered brass are 
regulated by the amount of work, and not sold by 
weight. 

At Amritsar and at Peshawar there is a good deal 
of bold and characteristic, if not very refined, chasing 
done on tinned copper, the red line shining against the 
tin surface with excellent effect.’ The samovér in 
several shapes is one of the most popular articles of 
native use. Large circular dishes covered entirely 
with concentric rings of ornament. deeply cut, but 
never embossed, are also made in great quantities, and 
but that no native coppersmith has yet made a circular 
dish perfectly flat and not disagreeably convex in 
shape, these salvers, when plated or gilt, would serve 
admirably for English uses. 

The Peshawar work is no less Persian in its 
character than that of Cashmere, and, as might be 
expected in a frontier town, it is not always easy to 
discriminate between articles made on the spot and 
importations. But although Bokhara and other remote 
places send carpets, silks, velvets, embroidery, and 
leather to Peshawar, it is doubtful whether there is 
any trade in metal articles. It is not improbable that 
some of the metal workers there are of Cashmeeree 
origin. 

J. L. KIPLING. 
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BRASS H@@®KAHS AND SPITTOON. 
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ALA DIN, AND AMEER BUX, DEL: J. L. KIPLING DIR. W. Griggs, Photo-lith, London, 8.5. 








BRASS HOOKAS, SPITTOON, CASHMERE TEA SET, TINNED COPPER NIELLO. 


The fluted hooka on the left in the upper sketch is an old shape not often now met with; 
that on the right is a modern favourite made in brass, parcel tinned, polished and chased. The 
spittoon 1s old brass niello. 

The tea set, the patterns on which are flattened out slightly, is a fair example of a large 
class of wares now made in Oashmere and at Amritsar. They have usually a somewhat darker tone 
than in the drawing. The tray is trefoil in shape, and is covered over with ornament. The ordinary 
Bnglish shapes of tea-ware are also made and similarly ornamented. <A set which is modelled on 
the Kangri or wicker covered chaufferetie, in constant use by the Oashmerees, is a favourite. The 
price of such tea-sets is from Rs. 18 to Rs. 26. 
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GRAVEN BRASS HO®KAS. 
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W. Griggs, Photo-lith, London, S.E. 


MOHAMED DIN II DEL: J. L. KIPLING DIR: 


GRAVEN BRASS HOOKAS. 
These hookas are given as examples of the kind of design which was common some years 












The Naryal or cocoa-nut shaped hooka is now seldom enriched with engraving, but it is 


occasionally fluted and moulded with slightly projecting leaves. 


since. 











PLATE IX. 


EMBOSSED COPPER, SIKH WORK. 
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RAM SINGH DEL: J. L. KIPLING DIR: W. Griggs, Photo-lith, London, S.E. 


EMBOSSED COPPER-—SIKH WORK. 


This plate of beaten work in copper was wrought for the decoration of the Darbar Sahib 
(Golden Temple) at Amritsar, which is now being clothed within as without in embossed work. 
The workman is a Sikh, and the design is a fair example of modern Sikh arabesque. The length 
of the plate is 3 feet 3 inches, and its greatest height 3 feet. The price is Rs. 25. 














PLATE X. 


CONFECTIONERS LAMPS AND CANDY HAMMERS. 
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SHER MOHAMED DEL: J. L. KIPLING DIR: W. Griggs, Photo-lith, London, S.E. 


CONFECTIONERS’ LAMPS AND CANDY HAMMERS. 


The two lamps and candy hammers here shown are described in the text. They are ordinary 
examples of a kind of work of which Europeans have hitherto made no use. The figure sketch 
was made from a Aalwai or sweetmeat seller. 
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INKSTAND & REN-GASE. 


RAM SING DEL: J. L. KIPLING DIR: ls W. Griggs, Photo-lith, London, S.E. 
AMP. 


REWARI BRASS WARE. 


The centre object is a shamaddén or lamp; on the left is an inkstand and pen-case; on the 
opposite side is a 2a@ng or cart-bell; and below a hanging lamp of the kind commonly used in 
shops and houses. These are examples of the ordinary work produced at sen, in the Gurgaon 
district, a town which has some reputation for brass ware. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NJHE second number of this Journal is devoted to a description of some of the 
Industrial Arts which are practised in the Native States, especially in those 
which are situated in Rajputana and Central India; whilst the illustrations are, 


for the most part, taken from specimens shown at the Exhibition which was held 





at Jeypore in the two opening months of 1883. The number is sfecza/, inasmuch 
as it is not confined to one or two branches of Art, as proposed in the Government Resolution 
published with the opening Part of the Journal, and as there are more coloured illustrations 


than it is probable it will be found expedient to produce in future at one time. 


As Mr. Buck, the Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, suggested that this number should be written in recognition of the success of 


the Jeypore Exhibition, it will not be out of place to give here a few particulars regarding it. 


Although the scheme was only proposed in June, 1882, and in most of the classes entries 
were confined to exhibitors from Rajputana, Malwa, the Cis-Sutlej States of the Punjab, and four 
adjacent British Commissionerships, no less than twenty-six Native Princes contributed, and nearly 
ten thousand separate articles were received from other sources, and displayed in one of the 
palaces of the Maharaja. The official jurors, European and Native gentlemen specially qualified 
for the work, awarded 248 gold, silver, and bronze medals and certificates, of which 74 fell to 


the section of Raw Produce. 


It was generally considered that the Exhibition was chiefly remarkable for the great variety 
of the contributions, and for the interesting and valuable treasures, especially arms, books, and 
carpets, lent by H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore and the Indian Chiefs who so liberally supported him. 
The collection of Raw Produce was large and instructive, but was quite outshone by the number 


and importance of the examples of Art Manufacture. 


H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore, who not only paid all the expenses of this great undertaking, but 
took a real personal interest in it, has, to use the words of a notice in the Zzmes of September 2oth last, 
“set an example which has produced a most excellent effect on popular opinion generally, both by 
encouraging Native Princes and Chiefs to exhibit their treasures and by inducing the labourers and 
artisans to inspect the improved methods and the highest forms of production in their different crafts 


and professions.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Admission to the Jeypore Exhibition was free, because experience has shown that the smallest 


entrance fee in India keeps away the classes it is most advisable to assist, namely, those who desire to 


improve by careful examination and study. The attendance rose to a maximum of 13,589 in one day, 


and reached a grand total for the two months of 236,954 persons. 


The young Chief of Jeypore may therefore be congratulated on having given an opportunity not 
only to the rich purchasing public of seeing what a wealth of Industrial Art there-is around them, but 
of having taught to them and to the poor producers a magnificent Art lesson which must eventuate in 


improving the manufactures of his own State as well as the taste of the people. 


T. H. HENDLEY; 


Lonpon, Chairman Executive Committee and Honorary Secretary 


November, 1883. General Committee Feypore Exhibition, 188}. 
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ee HE art of enamelling on metal is suc- 
cessfully practised in many parts of 
India, but it is universally acknow- 
ledged that the best work on gold is 
produced at Jeypore, in Rajputana. 
The colours employed rival the 
tints of the rainbow in purity and 
brilliancy, and they are laid on the gold by the Jeypore 
artists with such exquisite taste that there is never a 
want of harmony; even when jewels are also used 
they serve but to enhance the beauty of the enamel. 

The enamels of Europe and of Persia are poor and 
lustreless in comparison with those of Jeypore, and in 
none of them is the fiery red, for which the latter is so 
remarkable, at all approached. 

At Jeypore enamelling is done on gold, silver, and 
copper, but it is in works in the most precious metal 
alone that it has secured the pre-eminence. 

The following are the principal places at which the 
art is practised in India :— 





On Gold. On Silver. On Copper. 
Jeypore. Multan. Kashmir. 
Ulwar. Bahawalpore. Many places in 
Delhi. Kashmir. the Punjab. 
Benares. Kangra. Jeypore. 

Kulu. 
Lahore. 


Hyderabad, Sind 
Kurachi, Sind. 
Abbotabad. 
Nurpur. 
Lucknow. 


Cutch. 


Jeypore. 
And by individual workmen at other places. 


QUASI-ENAMELS. 
Pertabgarh. Rutlam. 


The special province of this article is to describe 
the enamel manufactured in the Native States of India, 
and to compare it with the work executed elsewhere. 

Labarte, in his Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages, endeavours to prove that the art of 
enamelling originated in Phoenicia, and thence found its 
way into Persia, where it was known in the reign of 
Chosroes (A.D. 531 to 579). The Greeks and Indians, 
in their turn, he thinks, acquired the art from the 
Persians. He, however, mentions that Mons. Panthier, 
in his Histoire de la Chine, quotes a document, in 
which it is stated that a merchant of Yoiietchi, or 
Scythia, introduced into China, in the reign of Thai- 








wonti (A.D. 422 to 451) the art of making glass of 
different colours. 

We may therefore justly conclude that enamelling, 
which is only a branch of the art of vitrification, was 
known at an early period, if it did not originate, in 
Scythia, the home of the Turanians. In the Boulak 
Museum, at Cairo, some of the jewels of the Queen 
Aahhotep (wife of Aahmes I. of the 18th Dynasty), 
who lived about B.c. 1700, are ornamented with blue 
glass and a species of cloisonné enamel. These facts 
seem to indicate a Turanian origin of the art, and there 
are many points connected with its practice in India 
which would appear to confirm the theory. It is 
remarkable that the best enamellers in Europe have 
been the Etruscan Florentines, and in modern India 
the Sikhs, both, it is thought, of Turanian descent. 

The most ancient specimen of Indian enamel now 
in existence is probably the crutch staff of Maharaja 
Man Singh, of Jeypore, one of the greatest of the 
Chiefs, who adorned the court of Akbar at the close of 
the 16th century. 

This staff, upon which the Maharaja leaned when 
standing before the throne of the Emperor, is fifty-two 
inches in length, and is composed of thirty-three 
cylinders of gold arranged on a central core of strong 
copper, the whole being surmounted by a crutch of 
light green jade set with gems. Each of the thirty- 
two upper cylinders is painted in enamel with figures 
of animals, landscapes, and flowers. The figures are 
boldly and carefully drawn by one who had evidently 
studied in the School of Nature; the colours are 
wonderfully pure and brilliant, and the work is executed 
with more skill and evenness than in anything we see 
at the present day. A large plate, one of the Prince 
of Wales’ Indian presents, now shown at the South 
Kensington Museum, proves the truth of this remark, 
as it will be at once observed that its colours are often 
of unequal depth and that there are blotches here and 
there which much impair its beauty. This, to some 
extent, however, may be due to the great number of 
colours attempted, and to the unusually large size of 
the piece. 

Both ancient and modern Persian enamels are more 
subdued in tone and more elaborately ornamented than 
this. splendid specimen of ancient art, which is decidedly 
Turanian in the boldness of its design, in the nature of 
some of the subjects, as, for example, the lotus flowers 
and leaves, and in the daring manner in which the 
primary colours are employed to produce a harmonious 
whole. We must also recollect that the owner of this 

most venerable piece of enamel was one of the pillars 
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of the throne of atrue Turanian sovereign—a most 
munificent patron of the arts, alike of his new home in 
India and of his ancestral dominions in Central Asia— 
that he had himself governed the kingdom of Cabul, 
and that other works of art, for example, a number of 
carpets, still in existence at Jeypore, were brought by 
him from the North, and are decidedly Turanian in 
design.* 

In many of these carpets the Tartar cloud and lotus 
are prominent features. So it is also with some of the 
wall decoration of the Jeypore palaces of this period. 
It is thus clear that at the time of the production of the 
earliest known specimen of Indian enamel, Turanian 
art was in the ascendant. 

Maharaja Man Singh is stated to have brought 
five Sikh enamel workers from Lahore, and the fact 
that the descendants of these men still procure their 
colours from that town to carry on the trade of their 
forefathers confirms that tradition. The principal 
enamellers in Jeypore, all descended from these Sikhs, 
are as follow :— 
Hari Singh. . . 
Amar Singh . . 
Kishan Singh . 
Ghuma Singh. . 
Sham Singh 
Gheesa Singh . 
Amba Singh . 


} descended from Zordwar Singh. 


Jawahir Singh. 


és Sookha Singh. 
Gokal .... » Bhairiin Singh. 
Har Sookh Singh. e Unknown. 

The fifth family is extinct. 

Hari Singh and Kishan Singh are considered the 
best artists, and to the latter was awarded the first 
prize at the late Jeypore Exhibition. 

The enamellers rarely work directly for the public, 
but execute orders for the rich jewellers, who usually 
send them the article to be enamelled ready for the 
process. 

Enamelling or painting on metals with mineral 
oxides—in such a manner that the colours are fixed 
upon, or adhere to the metal—is done in several ways. 
That by incrustation is the Oriental method. 

There are two kinds of incrusted enamels—the 
Cloisonné, or filagree enamel, and the Champlevé, in 
which the outline is formed by the plate itself, while 
the colours are placed in depressions hollowed out of 
the metal to receive them, and are made to adhere 
by fire. 

The design is prepared by the chztera, or artist, 
generally a servant of the master jeweller, who also 
keeps books of patterns, some of great age, from 





* In the Ain-i-Akbari, or Institutes of Akbar by ‘Abul Fazl, there 
is an interesting note under the head Minakdr, or Enameller. He is 
said to “enamel cups, flagons, and rings; he first lays on the colour, 
and after enamelling puts the metal into the fire two or three times. 
For a tola of gold that he enamels he charges 16 dams (two-fifths of 
a rupee), and for atola of silver 7 dams.” These were probably 
the prices paid for inferior work. Nothing is mentioned with regard 
to the history of enamelling, and allied arts, but it is stated that 
Akbar did his utmost to attract the best artists from all parts of the 
world. 





which customers can make a selection, generally with 
a very good idea of the result to be obtained in metal, 
as may be judged from the illustrations to this paper. 

The sunar, or goldsmith, then forms the article to be 
enamelled, and afterwards passes it on to the gharaz, 
the chaser or engraver, who engraves the pattern. 
These men are not Sikhs, but ordinary members of 
the goldsmith or carpenter sub-castes of Hindus. The 
engraving is done with steel styles, and the polishing 
is completed with similar tools and agates. 

The surface of the pits in the gold is ornamented 
with hatchings, which serve not only to make the 
enamel adhere firmly, but to increase the play of light 
and shade through the transparent colours. The 
enameller or mznakér now applies the colours in the 
order of their hardness, or power of resisting fire, 
beginning with the hardest. Before the enamel is 
applied, the surface of the ornament is carefully 
burnished and cleansed. 

The colours are obtained in opaque vitreous masses 
from Lahore, where they are prepared by Mahomedan 
manthars, or bracelet makers. The Jeypore workmen 
state that they cannot make the colours themselves. 

The base of each. colour is vitreous, and the colour- 
ing matter is the oxide of a metal such as cobalt or 
iron. Large quantities of cobalt are obtained from 
Bhagore, near Khetri, the chief town of a tributary 
state of Jeypore, and are used in producing the 
beautiful blue enamel. 

All the colours known can be applied to gold. 
Black, green, blue, dark yellow, orange, pink, and a 
peculiar salmon colour, can be used with silver. 
Copper only admits of the employment of white, black, 
and pink, and even of these the last is made to adhere 
with difficulty (this applies to Jeypore copper enamels). 
In the order of hardness and of application to the 
metals, the colours are as follow—white, blue, green, 
black, red. The pure ruby red is the most fugitive, 
and it is only the most experienced workmen who can 
bring out its beauties. Moreover, the Jeypore artist 
alone succeeds in giving the transparent lustre to this 
colour which so charmed and surprised the jurors of 
the earliest great international European exhibitions. 
The enamel workers at Ulwur, an offshoot from 
Jeypore, are sometimes fairly successful, but the Delhi 
jewellers, who turn out a great deal of inferior enamel, 
only produce a red with an orange or yellow tinge. 

The Jeypore artist is renowned not only for the 
purity of his colours, but for the evenness with which 
they are applied—though here he, too, does not equal 
the early enamellers in skill; partly, perhaps, because 
of the haste with which everything is wanted in the 
present day, but chiefly owing, in important works, to 
the great sizes now attempted. The medizval work- 
men rarely undertook such large specimens, but gene- 
rally built up any considerable piece by uniting many 
smaller ones. The enameller, as before mentioned, 
begins with the whites, and usually burns in each colour 
separately, though two or more may be fixed at one 
firing. The colour is pulverised and made into a 
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paste, which is applied with a probe. As soon as a 
sufficient number of pieces of the same colour are 
ready, the furnace—a very primitive construction of 
clay—is charged with charcoal of fine quality, and 
made hot. The ornaments are put on a piece of talc 
over the glowing fire, and the heat is maintained at 
such a degree, and for such a time, as experience has 
proved to be requisite for fixing the particular colour. 
The piece is next polished with £uvand, or corundum, 
and if after this any defect in the enamel should appear, 
the work is done over again. The ornament, after 
polishing, is heated gently, and cleansed by rapidly 
immersing it in a strong acid solution made from fruit. 
Each colour—or group of colours in some cases— 
requires similar care, and as large specimens may have 
to be fired as many as eighteen times, it is evident that 
the cost of enamelling must always be heavy, and that 
really good pieces can never be prepared hastily. 

The enameller always works in his own home, and 
is assisted by most of his family. For example, in the 
house of Kishan Singh, the father works in a room on 
the ground floor, to enable him to watch the furnace, 
which from time to time is fed by the women of the 
family, who carry on their domestic occupations in the 
central courtyard; his sons and grandsons sit in a 


small hut on the roof, painting the enamel colours on. 


to ornaments of all kinds, ranging, in the case of the 
sons, from elaborate plates, to small lockets and similar 
articles, upon which the youngest children, of seven or 
eight, are trying their powers. Each artist sits on the 
ground before a low stool, in front of which are 
ranged his moistened colours, in a pallet made of a 
row of depressions in a long piece of brass. His dry 
colours, tools, and other appliances are also placed on 
the stool. 

Rare old designs, valuable ornaments and pigments, 
are tied up in dirty rags, and kept in niches in the 
walls of the rooms. A strong carved door shuts off 
the house and its occupants from the street, and serves 
to keep out thieves and too curious visitors. 

Such are the conditions under which most art work 
is executed in India. 

If the process of firing is done immediately after 
each colour is applied, the ornament, if of the ordinary 
character, can be enamelled and set with gems at the 
rate of about three or four days for each tola, or one 
rupee weight; thus, for example, a bracelet of five 
tolas weight would take from fifteen to twenty days 
for completion. The cost varies, according to the 
number of colours, from two to five rupees for each 
tola in weight of gold. Large pieces cost more in 
proportion. 

The total annual sale of enamel in Jeypore is 
about 20,000 rupees, of which, perhaps, a third may 
be for Europeans. 

It has been frequently stated that the manufacture 
of enamel is a royal monopoly at Jeypore. This is 
incorrect. When work has to be done for the Court, 
all other orders are put aside until its completion; but 
beyond this there is no restriction—not even a tax 











upon the manufacture. It is a case of the largest and 
most important purchaser having the first claim; and 
it is simply owing to the liberal patronage of the 
Jeypore princes, especially at times of unusual distress 
or scarcity of money amongst the ordinary purchasers, 
that the enamellers, like so many other art workmen, 
have been able for so long a period to remain at their 
capital. 

The uses to which enamel is put are very varied. 
All the better kinds of native jewellery are enamelled 
on the back, and usually, also, on the edges and 
between the gems in front. 

Charms, armlets, anklets, or bangles, and necklaces, 
are made in large numbers; and for the use of princes 
and nobles, the handles of swords, of daggers, of 
chowries, of fans or of umbrellas, of whisks of yak-tails, 
peacock’s feathers, or ivory threads, and sometimes 
vessels, are prepared. 

Horse, camel, and elephant trappings have also been 
adorned with gold enamel; in short where gold and 
jewels can be employed for enriching metallic surfaces, 
enamel is equally available, and with precious stones it 
can also be used as a foil, or to enhance their beauty. 

A magnificent collection of Jeypore enamels, which 
was presented by H.H. the late Maharaja of Jeypore to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, can be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum in the Indian Section. 

The following list is taken from the catalogue of 
the Jeypore Exhibition of 1883; it will give an idea 
of the style and cost of articles made for Europeans. 


Rs. as. p. 
Bracelet, crocodile pattern 100 0 Oo 
a oval in cross section Aa 108 0 oO 
- plaques of Jeypore enamel, with Per- 
tabgarh work on the backsofeach 108 o o 
= set with diamonds ii « 200 0 0 
’Atrdin (perfume holder) and tray (a large 
piece) on ons oon . 492 0 0 
Ditto, smaller ... on cer oo S368 © © 
Fish Ring, enamelled ... ce oe 6 8 o 
Pair of Earrings 18 0 o 


Lockets, mango-shaped, weighing from 4 a 
tola to 24 tolas) 15 © © to 75 
25 © Oo to 75 


° 


Lockets, flat, English shape v9 Oo 
Necklaces, plain or set with gems— 

210 0 o to 1200 0 o 
Hair Pin see eee as vr 10 © Oo 
Breast Pin... ie oe bss I2 0 0 
Toothpick __... son ne “ 7° 0 
Besides these, sleeve-links, card-cases, match- 


boxes, whistles, jointed fish charms, scarf-rings, and 
brooches are made. 

The most characteristic and inexpensive examples 
of the work are perhaps mango-shaped charms or 
lockets, which may be bought for from 25 to 35 rupees, 
and bracelets at about 95 to 150 rupees each. 

The 4azrz, or mango-shaped locket, is used by 
Hindus to contain scent, and by Mahomedans to hold 
a small compass to indicate the direction of Mecca. 
The bracelets are usually oval in section when made 
for Europeans, and are enamelled as carefully on the 
inner as on the outer surface. The ornament is always 
made hollow, and is filled up with a composition, com- 
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posed of two parts of alum and one of salt, pulverised 
together and heated with the specimen. The neck- 
laces are generally series of plaques united by chains or 
links of gold, and are reversible, the back being con- 
structed of medallions of Pertabgarh or Rutlam enamels. 

Necklets or hars, rosaries and watch-chains of 
enamelled balls, are also made. As the plaques used 
as brooches afford good surfaces for enamelling, the 
designs upon them are bolder than usual. 

Large cups and plates are occasionally made, and 
it is evident that the art may be applied to many other 
uses, such as the adornment of the cases of ladies’ 
watches, of small boxes, and of church plate. 

All the above remarks relate to work on gold. The 
Jeypore jewellers have always maintained that, for good 
enamelling, only the pure metal canbe employed. To 
a certain extent and for some colours this is correct, 
but fair results can be obtained on 22 or even on 18 
carat gold, and no doubt for many small ornaments 
they adopt the lowest standard possible and profit by 
so doing. 

Silver enamel of good quality is frequently made 
in Jeypore by Ghuma Singh and at the School of Art, 
but its production is not much encouraged by the 
jewellers, and the men do not like to work in this 
metal, as the difficulties of fixing the colours and the 
risks are much greater than when gold is used. There 
is some demand for false eyes for idols in enamel on 
copper, but beyond this little work is executed in that 
material. 

Unlike some of the champlevé copper enamel of 
Limoges the flesh of figures is always done in colour 
and not in gold. The Jeypore enamel is very different 
from that of Limoges, in which, moreover, the beautiful 
red hues are not attempted. The nearest approach to 
this colour in the excellent collection of the latter at the 
British Museum (London) is an orange red on the coat 
ot a man standing near the cross ina study of the 
crucifixion by Jean De Court, circa. 1550. 

There are some good examples of enamel on the 
precious metals at the same museum, for example, the 
Dagger of Hyder Ali (A.D. 1728—1782), given by 
him to Sir Hector Monro, K.C.B., the sheath mounts 
of which are fair specimens of Jeypore enamel on 
gold. 

Close to this is a dagger with ornament in Persian 
enamel. 

Traces of red enamel very similar to that of 
Jeypore are observable on a pair of snuffers made in 
Italy in the time of Henry VIII. for Cardinal Bain- 
bridge; this is interesting as the work, in all proba- 
bility, of Florentines of Turanian descent. 

In the Jewellery Section of the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington there are many specimens of 
enamel on gold, beside those in the Prince of Wales’ 
collection, such as :-— 

No. 03,003. Three coarsely-enamelled Nathdwara 
charms (a holy shrine in Rajputana). From Jeypore. 

No. 08,668. Dragon’s-head bracelet, labelled 
“Bengal.” Probably fair Jeypore gold enamel. 





No. 03,304. Necklace with gold enamel on the 
back. 

No. 3,400. Section, Arms and Armour, is a good 
specimen of Persian work on gold enamel sword 
mounts. 

As regards. design, it is unquestionable that the 
modern Indian work is less artistic than the old. The 
boldness and character shown in the older examples 
have given place to elaborate repetitions of the Persian 
floral and geometrical ornament. 

The truth of these remarks is not only borne out 
by the illustrations which accompany this article, but 
was evident to the jurors at the Jeypore Exhibition, 
who had a good opportunity of comparing some fine 
old specimens, lent by Indian princes, with a large 
selection of modern examples of weapons and plate, 
such as hookas and their appurtenances. Mr. 
Kipling, the official reporter for the Enamel Classes, 
writes that “One or two articles of an older date in 
the loan collection, ¢.g., a dagger sheath from the 
Maharaja of Jeypore, were superior in tone and quality 
of colour to any new work shown.” H.H. the Maha- 
raja of Jhallawar, exhibited at Jeypore a dagger, the 
gold sheath of which was beautifully decorated 
with Persian enamel in about twelve different colours. 
The superiority of the Indian work even to this 
charming example was unquestionable, and it was de- 
pendent upon the judicious use of pure primary colours 
harmonised as only the Indian artist knows how to 
do, instead of by employing a lower scale of tints. 

It has been observed that in England the art of 
enamelling has been greatly depressed and retarded 
by the considerable advantage the enameller derives 
from the discovery of any colour uncommonly brilliant, 
clear, or hard, as on this account the artist naturally 
endeavours to keep his process secret as the source of 
private gain. This is equally true of India, but it is 
evident that to know how to produce certain colours is 
by no means the only cause of success, as in families 
using the same pigments, and, presumably, all equally 
well acquainted with the technical processes, one—as, 
for example, the father, in Kishan Singh’s household— 
may be a master workman, while his sons are only in 
the second or third rank. The power of producing a 
good pure red is the measure of the ability of the 
enameller. 

Mr. Baden-Powell, in his excellent account of 
Indian enamelling in the Handbook of the Manu- 
factures of the Punjab, has given formula for making 
some of the enamel colours ; but as little is known on 
the subject, and objections are made to disclosing 
what are really trade secrets, it has not been thought 
necessary to attempt to describe them here. 

Some fine silver enamel work was sent to the 
Jeypore Exhibition from Bahawalpur— 


Rs. as. 
A Surahi or water-bottle 
A tumbler ae ke 
A scent phial (‘atrdan) ... sa oe 
An antimony holder (Surmadani) as I 


All these articles were parcel gilt silver enamel, 
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coloured dark blue and emerald green. The patterns 
are chiefly conventional flowers in panels, scrolls, and 
geometrical diaper work. The general effect was rich 
and handsome. This work does not require frequent 
firing. It is probably of the same origin as the Multan 
enamel, which is stated by Mr. Baden-Powell to have 
been first made there by one Naulu, 400 years ago. 
An illustration is given (Plate XIII., No. 3) of a por- 
tion of a bracelet from Multan. The colours generally 
employed are blue, black, yellow, and several shades of 
orange, brick-dust red, or pink. The articles manu- 
factured are chiefly personal ornaments in silver, such 
as bracelets, necklaces, studs of various kinds, &c. 
The principal dealers are Vasu Rém and Khema Ram, 
who charge about R. 1-4 to Rs. 2 per tola for work- 
manship. 

A few very cheap enamel ornaments of similar 
character were sent to the Simla Exhibition of 1881 
from Hyderabad in Sind. A good red colour was 
used effectively in some of them. 

The enamels from Kangra and Kulu, also applied 
to silver jewellery, are remarkable for the excellence of 
their blues and are often parcel gilt. Specimens from 
all these places are shown at the Indian Museum at 
South Kensington. 

The Rewah Durbar exhibited at Jeypore a mag- 
nificent silver gilt and enamelled hooka, made at 
Lucknow by Lachhman Das and Sham Lal. The 
blue and green enamelled grounds contrasted beautifully 
with the flowers of white spinel. There is also a fine 
hooka in the new Indian Collection at South Ken- 
sington, in which yellow, brown, orange, and light 
blue tints are employed in addition to the dark blues 
and green; the general effect, however, is poor, and 
not equal to a plate of similar work from Kashmir 
displayed in the same case. 


PERTABGARH ENAMELS. 


The so-called green enamels made at Pertabgarh, 
a small town, the capital of a Hindu principality in the 
Oodeypore or Meywédr Political Agency, are not true 
enamels. 





The mode of preparation is kept most carefully 
secret by the two or three families who practice the art. 

The work is sold in the form of flat plaques of 
different shapes, which are afterwards utilised in many 
ways, either as separate ornaments or as backings for 
enamelled brooches or bracelets, which can thus be 
worn with either side outmost. 

The medallions are composed of green glass, upon 
which quaint patterns of figures, landscapes, and 
flowers are traced in gold. A piece of white foil with 
silver backing, termed dank, is placed behind the 
glass, and serves to give that peculiar lustre and 
depth of colour to the ground which is so much 
admired. 

In the absence of exact information, which it seems 
impossible to procure, it may be noted that native 
authorities state that the patterns are etched into the 
glass by means of a strong acid (probably the hydro- 
fluoric), and that the incisions are filled with very fine 
and pure powdered gold, which is made to adhere 
to the ground by exposing it first to a very high 
temperature in a furnace, and then to prolonged gentle 
heat in an oven. 

Some writers have thought that the figures are 
cut out of a piece of gold leaf, which is afterwards 
applied to a layer of hot enamel. Neither of these 
explanations can be held to be perfectly satisfactory. 

There is a wall frame at the Indian Museum in 
London, containing numerous specimens of this work 
(Nos. 9684, 9685, 9686, 9687—-section, Jewellery). 

In a large plaque at the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn Street, London, the gold figures appear so 
deep as to favour the view of their being cut out of a 
sheet of gold leaf. 

Jagan Nath and Nabh Chand—-Hindus—are the 
principal makers at Pertabgarh. 


RUTLAM ENAMEL. 


Ratliém quasi-enamel differs from the Pertabgarh 
work in the colour of the glass, which is blue. 

Ritlim is the chief town of a small state in the 
Central India Agency, not far from Pertabgarh. 





~ith Vee FhAT &. 


Sit the Jeypore Exhibition a consider- 
able quantity of silver plate was 
shown. The jury awarded the first 

WA ry Wii prize, for purely Indian work, to the 
Bill collection from Tonk, in Rajputdna, 
which they considered, “on the whole, 
—— to be the best and most characteristic 
present.” The reporter for the section adds that 
“‘open work caskets, ’atrdans, and other articles, 
parcel-gilt, were the favourite forms, and some of 
these were good in design as well as in execution.” 

The Tonk plate was lent by H.H. the Nawab of 
Tonk, and his Prime Minister, Sird4r Obedullah 
Khan, C.S.I. 

Most of the articles were such as are used by 
Mahomedan nobles, as, for example—a large centre- 
piece, with numerous receptacles for perfumes, arranged 
as flower buds on a plant, and small heart-shaped 
boxes for spices on a tray (Plate XIV., Fig. 2); a 
round salver, for holding the prepared betel, or pan 
(Plate XV., Fig. 5); an ’atrdin or perfume stand 
(Plate XV., Fig. 3); rosewater sprinklers (guld4bposh) 
of various kinds, and silver boxes of different patterns. 

Some of these pieces were of plain silver, embossed 
or pierced in bold floral or geometrical designs, but the 
majority were also parcel-gilt, and the judicious and 
artistic manner in which the gold was employed 
greatly increased the beauty of the plate, and was well 
calculated to produce a rich effect in the conditions 
under which it is usually seen, namely, in a durbar or 
public assembly, where minute examination is impos- 
sible. It is not, however, intended to imply that the 
Tonk silver is not well finished, as this would be 
incorrect, especially as regards some of the smaller 
pieces, a few of which were beautifully executed, as, 
for example—a kiblanamé or Mahomedan compass, 
which was also partially enamelled, and some articu- 
lated fish-shaped phials — surmadani or antimony 
holders. 

There was none of the overloading of ornament so 
characteristic of much Indian, especially of Kashmir, 
work, and the forms of the different articles were 
simple and pleasing, well adapted for the ends they 
were to serve. 

The Tonk silver is made in three of the Central 
India districts of that very scattered State—namely, 
in Chabrah near Guna, in Pirdwah, and in Sironj. 
The workmen, who from their names appear to be all 
Hindus and Sunars, or goldsmiths, by caste, are :— 

Baldeo_ - - - at Chabrah. 
Kalu”= - - - 
Bhairun - - 
Pirthi - - - 
Lalak - - - 
Karori - - at Sironj. 

The cost of manufacture for plain work is 4 annas 


at Pirdwah. 





per tola, and for ornamented and gilt plate from 
R. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per tola. 

In the Indian Museum in London there is a 
salver, in appearance very similar to the Tonk 
examples ; and of the same character are spice boxes, 
rosewater syringes for use at the Holi festival, and 
perfume holders made at the native capital of Indore. 
It is probable that this peculiar plate was originally 
manufactured in the Central Provinces, where, how- 
ever, from the demand for it by Europeans, over- 
production has resulted in deterioration; further, that 
the inaccessibility of the outlying districts of Tonk, 
where some of the goldsmiths resided, has preserved 
the original superiority. The patronage of a Maho- 
medan Court, preferring good work to undue haste, 
has possibly also had an important influence. 

It is noteworthy that many of the peculiar surface 
designs of this class of silver are also applied to sandal- 
wood boxes and other suitable articles at Rampura in 
the Indore territory. 

The Thakur of Bagru, one of the chief nobles of 
Jeypore, sent a few contributions to the exhibition of 
somewhat similar character. These were the work of 
a goldsmith living on his estate. A Chiski or drinking- 
cup, with a cover ending in a spout, the jury consi- 
dered to be admirably designed, and awarded it the 
second prize. Particular attention is drawn to this 
case, as it shows what an immense influence may be 
exerted by an enlightened patron, and explains the 
transference from one place to another of a particular 
art. A new and most interesting style of engraved 
silver plate has been developed at Ulwar. Nand 
Kishor, of the carpenter caste, studied at the School 
of Engineering at Rirki, and being a man of much 
natural ability, attained to great proficiency in en- 
graving and the allied arts. He introduced a new 
method of ornamenting burnished silver surfaces, with 
spirited figures of animals, birds, and insects in the 
midst of foliage. 

The fur and markings of the animals are imitated 
with great truthfulness, and the vegetation is also mar- 
vellously natural. The articles adorned are generally 
of European form, such as tea-sets, snuff-boxes, or 
card-cases ; and, no doubt, the natural treatment of the 
subjects, coupled with a certain unsuitability of such 
fine engraving on silver for these purposes, are wrong 
in principle, yet one cannot but admire the skill and 
truthfulness with which the work is executed. 

Panna Lal and others are the chief artists at 
Ulwar, but Nand Kishor,* who is now in the service 





* Nand Kishor, besides being a silversmith, is a mechanic of the 
highest ability. He has frequently made surgical instruments and 
cutlery from drawings, which have proved as good as similar articles 
from Europe, and has repaired and kept in order the most compli- 
cated scientific apparatus, particularly the Van Rysselberghe Meteoro- 
graph at Jeypore, an instrument of the most delicate construction. 
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of the Jeypore Court, continues to produce good 
examples of the work, though spoiling its effect, in 
many instances, by the use of engine-turned border 
patterns. 

Amongst the illustrations to this number of the 
Journal of Indian Art will be found one of a tumbler of 
silver made at Bikanir, the capital of the desert State of 


the same name. The artist has engraved and chased 
spirited figures of Rajputs in panels upon a burnished 
and frosted ground. The work is very effective and 
quite suitable for the enrichment of silver plate, as it 
will wear well. 

The existence of this and some other sumptuary 
arts in so remote a province is due to its inaccessibility. 
Bikanir and the neighbouring countries have long been 
the homes of many of the rich W/érwéris, or bankers 
and traders who made their money in the great towns 
of Hindustan, but feared to display their wealth there 
in the lawless days of the later Mahomedan emperors 
and of the Mahrattas. They preferred to submit to 
the by no means light exactions of the desert chiefs, 
because they knew that they would never be carried so 
far as to drive them and their fellow-caste men to seek 
refuge elsewhere. The presence of such wealthy men 
of course implied support for artists of all kinds. Two 
illustrations are also given of silver articles contributed 
to the exhibition by Lala Kasinath, the principal dealer 
in plate and jewellery in Jeypore or, perhaps, in 
Rajputana. The one, an Adshora or drinking-vessel, 
is covered with an embossed floral design (Plate XV., 
Fig 2), the other is a salver of silver niello in which the 
outlines of the engraved pattern are in a black compo- 
sition (Plate XV., Fig. 4). 

The outlay in producing plate of this kind is not 
great. The inferior specimens cost for workmanship 
two annas for each rupee in weight, and the finest from 
twelve annas to a rupee. As there are so many 
silversmiths in Jeypore and all the great native capitals, 
it would be useless to attempt to give names of in- 
dividual workmen, but any of the great dealers in 
Rajputana, such as Kasinath, may be trusted to supply 
good articles at a reasonable rate, provided, and this 
point cannot be too strongly urged, that they are not 
hurried. The curse of European patronage is undue 
haste. The one great drawback to the sale and pro- 
duction of Indian plate for the British market is the 
unsatisfactory state of the law on the subject, for not 
only is a high duty, levied upon it as silver, but articles 
are liable, should they vary from the legal standard in 
any part, a by no means unusual circumstance, owing 
to the difficulties in casting an ingot of equal purity 
throughout, to be broken up at the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
in London when presented to be marked. It is to be 
recollected that they cannot be sold as silver plate 
without the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

It is impossible, without including jewellery, to 
give an idea of the amount of silver plate made ina 
year in Jeypore. 

A few notes may be added regarding the work 
produced by silversmiths for natives of India. 








Although the use of silver and gold vessels is dis- 
couraged by the tenets of the Mahomedan religion, in 


' practice it will be found that wealthy persons of that 


faith in India have not been prevented from using 
them, and that most of the articles made for poorer 
persons in the baser metals have been, and are, con- 
stantly prepared in silver, or even gold, for those who 
are able to afford the expense, and in such cases, pro- 
vided figures have not been employed, ornament of 
some kind is always desired. 

The Hindu, on the other hand, is only kept from 
using silver by considerations of cost, but he is content 
to have perfectly plain vessels, simple cups or bowls, 
polished only by use. The Hindu craftsman, however, 
lavishes much labour on the production of shrines for 
the temples, and especially of domestic images, and 
all the paraphernalia of Brahmanical worship. 

Both Hindu and Mahomedan princes display their 
wealth in adorning their court furniture and the 
trappings and harness of their animals with the 
precious metals. Some of the finest surface patterns 
are found on chods or the maces carried by peons, the 
pillars that support State canopies or Shamianahs, and 
the reins and other parts of the harness of horses. 
At the Jeypore Exhibition were displayed two large 
thrones of silver, camel saddles covered with plates of 
the same metal, and some massive elephant trappings. 
All of these articles were highly ornamented with bold 
embossed work, and enriched where necessary with 
gold plating. 

It must be confessed, however, that in many 
instances the noble metals are simply employed to 
indicate the wealth of their owner, and are conse- 
quently left to tell the story without any ornament 
whatever. 

The hooka and its appurtenances are, perhaps, 
the articles most elaborately adorned. They are 
always in use, and both Mahomedan and Hindu 
like to have them as beautiful as they can be made. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore possesses some 
very fine specimens of hookas. One much admired 
at the exhibition is enriched with figures of sports- 
men, musicians, and animals, in panels. This prince 
also owns a characteristic pencase and inkstand, a 
drawing of which is given with this Part of the 
Journal (Plate XIV., Fig. 1). 

Bedstead legs of silver are often presented as part 
of the outfit of a bride; and beautiful swinging cots, 
with chains composed of links and figures of solid 
silver, are sometimes made. Silver is even employed 
for door-frames and braziers. 

It is also one of the seven metals which form, 
according to Hindus, the most desirable combination 
for casting bells. It would be out of place here to 
mention its many uses in jewellery, lace-making, and 
soon. Enough has been said to show that in Native 
States the silversmith finds abundant and profitable 
employment, and the more particularly because in times 
of difficulty his work is melted up only to be done over 
again when his clients become once more prosperous. 
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JS might be expected from a country 

fi abounding in excellent building-stones 

of all kinds, the art of stone-carving 

has attained to great excellence 

throughout Rajputdna and the neigh- 

bouring Provinces. These remarks 

are especially true of the northern 

and western portions of the area, where the dearth of 

timber has necessarily compelled builders to make use 

of the abundant and often easily worked stone at 
their doors. 

The Taj Mahal at Agra is constructed of white 
marble from the quarries of Makrana, in the hills on 
the Jodhpore border of the salt lake of Sambhur. 
The walls of the great forts at Delhi and Agra, the 
noble mosques at the same places, and most of the 
palaces at Fatehpore Sikri are built of red sandstone 
from the Bhurtpore State, while many of the exquisite 
coloured marbles of Jeypore and Ajmerye, or the 
nummulitic limestones of Jeysulmer were employed 
in decorating them. 

The repute of the Rajputana stone carvers is of 
ancient date. The temples at Ajmere were converted 
into a splendid mosque by Alla-u-din in the twelfth 
century, and the Kutb Minar and surrounding build- 
ings, with their marvellous ornamentation, were, in all 
probability, the work of Hindus from Rajputana at 
about the same period; but as a proof of the still 
earlier celebrity of the country for its stones, and, 
presumably, its carving, may be mentioned the fact of 
the founder of Chamba in the Himalayas having sent, 
in the middle of the eighth century of our era, some of 
his nobles, and then his son and heir, to Abu for an 
idol for his new temple. 

Rajputana is filled with magnificent cities and 
shrines, both ancient and modern. The exquisite 
tracery and panels in the ceilings and cornices of the 
Jain temples of Dewalwara on Mount Abu, the 
spirited bas-reliefs on the walls of the temples at 
Baroli, by the Chambal river, and at Harashnath 
(dedicated to Shiva as the Lord of Joy), near Seekur, 
on the border of the Western desert, the elegant 
pierced facades of the palaces at Jodhpore, Jeysulmer, 
and Bikanir on the west, at Ajmere, Jeypore, Ulwar, 
and Kerauli towards the centre and east, with the 
beautiful figures, taken from the ruins of Champavati, 
in Sirohi, point to the widespread cultivation of the 
art of sculpture in the Land of the Rajahs and to the 
remote period at which it was first practised. 

The whole plateau of Chitore, the ancient capital 
of the Mahdranas of Oodeypore or Meywar, is covered 
with ruins of magnificent character—a perfect history 
of the decorative stonemason’s art from the end of the 
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ninth century, the age of a tower erected by the 
Jains—a beautiful structure covered with figures— 
down to the time of its desertion in a.p. 1568 for the 


‘modern capital of Oodeypore. 


The Hindu Brahmanists and Jains in Rajputana 
and in Gujerdt, which in its rulers and people was, 
and to some extent is even now, Rajput, were always. 
great builders. 

Mr. Hope, in his account of the Architecture of 
Ahmedabad (1866), in speaking of the last great works 
of the Hindu dynasties at Mount Abu and Chand- 
ravati, observes “that the Moslems were compelled to. 
send their enslaved children to them to learn all that 
was beautiful in detail and plan,” and, again, “they 
(the Mahomedans) found themselves among a people 
their equals in conception, their superiors in execution, 
and whose taste had been refined by centuries of culti- 
vation. They forced on them, however, their own 
bold features of minaret and pointed arch, but bor- 
rowed their pillared hall, delicate traceries, and rich 
surface ornament.” Of the temples of Abu he writes 
“that for delicacy of carving and minute beauty of 
detail they stand almost unrivalled, even in this land 
of patient and lavish labour.” He shows how at 
Ahmedabad the beauties of the mosques and palaces, 
and the astonishing variety and delicacy of their orna- 
mentation, though fully influenced by the Mahomedan 
domination, are the outcome of the study of the 
neighbouring Hindu buildings, and are practically the 
work of Hindus, and this is the less remarkable when 
it is recollected that Ahmed Shah, the founder of that 
city, was descended from Seharan, a Rajput. 

It has been pointed out that the early Mahomedan 
kings of Delhi employed Hindus from Rajputana in 
erecting and adorning their capital, but it is equally 
true that many of the palaces and public buildings, 
and even the temples, throughout Rajputdna have, 
since the accession of the Mogul sovereigns to the 
Imperial throne, shown in their construction at least 
the great influence of the paramount Musalman 
power. 

It is evident that from one end of the Rajput 
land to the other there have been, and perhaps are, 
artists who have been able to design in endless variety, 
and statuaries who have carved, and can still carve, 
with equal skill, decorative work of beauty and power 
almost unapproachable elsewhere; but the subject is 
so wide that it is not proposed to dwell further upon 
it-here, but to consider the branch of stone-carving 
which relates to sculpture of figures, as at present 
practised in the Province. Two illustrations, however, 
of copies of tracery from Ahmedabad are given, 
because they are the work of Hindus employed by the 
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Wood Carving Company of that town, which, under 
American management, is endeavouring to foster the 
art, and to make known these beautiful works to the 
public in America and Europe by carefully reproducing 
them in wood or stone. The wonderfully elaborate 
and charming windows in a deserted mosque in the 
Bhudder at Ahmedabad, pictures in stone tracery 
of date palms and other foliage are reproduced by 
them in wood, at a cost of about a thousand rupees. 
The plates are taken from wood carvings. 

Jeypore and the neighbourhood have become great 
depdts for the manufacture of images for distribution 
throughout the Hindu world. This is due principally 
to the extraordinary variety and purity of the marbles 
and other stones suitable for carving which are found 
close at hand; but it is in some measure owing to the 
town having been a great banking centre, as well as 
the capital of powerful Hindu princes, who even in the 
days of the iconoclastic Aurangzeb had sufficient 
influence to prevent the wholesale mutilation of their 
images. 

The State of Jeypore attained to something like 
its present important position under Maharaja Man 
Singh, about the close of the 16th century. His 
increased territory and wealth enabled him to beautify 
his capital of Amber, and, in order to carry out his 
views, he invited statuaries from remote places to 
settle in his dominions. Some came from Mandugarh, 
in Central India, where the ruins of the ancient seat of 
the Mandu kings still attract attention; others from 
Narnol and Mandawar, and a few from Nangaon, near 
Dig, in the Bhurtpore State. When Mahardja Sawai Jai 
(Fey) Singh built Jeypore (a.p. 1728), the sz/awats, or 
stonemasons, removed to the new capital, and now form 
a large guild, living in a separate portion of the town 
called the stoneworkers’ quarter, or Sz/awaten ka 
Mohala. Many of the less skilled carvers are potters 
by caste, but the principal image makers are Brahmins. 

There are about twenty families or firms of sculp- 
tors who employ about 150 workmen. The principal 
masters are :— 


Tulsi Ram Gobind Ram Fateh Ram 
Sheo Narayan Dhanna Lal _ Bishan Ram 
Bakhtawar Salig Ram Hukm Ram 
Ganga Ram Lachhman 


The principal prize holders at the Jeypore Exhibi- 
tion were:—Ganga Baksh, Sheo Narayan, Gobind 
Ram, and Bakhtawar, the two latter for figure-carving. 
The Jeypore School of Art and workmen employed by 
the Executive Engineers’ Department also took prizes. 

The School of Art* endeavours to improve the 
indigenous art of the town by showing how much can 
be done by a little more care in attending to details. 
The finish and technical excellence of the work done 
in the present day is, perhaps, superior to anything that 
has been produced in the past. This is certainly true 
of the decorative.carving in the recently erected public 
buildings in Jeypore, for which the designs have been 
furnished by Dr. De Fabeck, formerly Principal of the 





* Principal, Baboo Opendro Nath Sen. 











School of Art, or by Major Jacob, the Executive 
Engineer of the State, who has gathered about him a 
number of artists and statuaries who are capable of 
executing work of the highest character. It may be, as 


_ some have asserted, that the Hindu himself is not able 


to produce designs of great merit, that, in short, he is 
merely a workman who carries out the ideas of others; 
but it is nevertheless perfectly true that without his 
patient labour, his infinite power of taking pains, these 
ideas could not have been carried out. 

As in the case of enamel the designs for stone- 
carving are supplied by the painters or Chzteras, to 
whom is mainly due the degradation of art sculpture in 
India. As these men find a ready market for superior 
work they rarely take the trouble to produce a new 
design for an image, but copy old drawings which have 
descended to them from their forefathers—usually by 
the simple plan of pricking the outlines on the paper 
through with a needle, and then reproducing them with 
fine charcoal powder. Each specimen thus becomes 
worse than the last. The Hindu public during the 
Mahomedan supremacy, when artists and sculptors 
found decorative rather than figure carving most 
profitable, had to content themselves with inferior 
images, and the taste does not seem to have improved. 

That the artist is still capable of better things is 
proved by the success with which some of Major 
Jacob’s draftsmen have, after a few months’ study of 
the arabesque carvings at Delhi, Fatehpore-Sikri, and 
other large towns, been successfully producing good 
designs, which are not copies of these originals, but 
really new creations of the same school. 

At a distance of only about sixty miles from Jeypore 
are still to be seen, in the greatest profusion, bas-reliefs 
and statues of deities and animals of great beauty. 
These formed part of a magnificent temple erected 
in honour of Shiva by a Chohan king of Sdmbhar, in 
A.D. 961, on the summit of the high hill of Harashnath, 
near the modern town of Seekur. Youths were sent 
from Jeypore to copy these interesting sculptures, but 
it was found that they only made sketches of the 
principal figures in a bas-relief, and drew the rest 
at home, as was afterwards proved, in quite the spirit 
of the originals. 

It will not be out of place to give some account of 
the valuable stones suitable for building and carving 
which are obtained in the neighbourhood of Jeypore; 
or worked up there. 

The best white marble is procured from the quarries 
of Makrana in the Jodhpore territory, not far from the 
Sambhar salt lake. It is soft, easily worked, of a 
permanently pure white colour, and capable of taking 
a high polish. As, unfortunately, flaws are often found 
in it, it is not available for the highest efforts of the 
sculptor, but for building purposes no material can 
approach it in beauty. The Moti Musjid in the Agra 
Fort and the T4j Mahal are constructed of it, also 
portions of the Memorial Church at Cawnpore, which 
were presented by the Maharaja of Jodhpore. A 
cubic foot of the stone weighs 160 pounds. A slab 
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measuring 4.32 cubic feet will cost Rs. 3 per: maund 
of 82 pounds, R. 1 being paid for the Jodhpore royalty, 
R. 1 for quarrying, and R. 1 for carriage to Jeypore. 
The State-tax varies from R. 1 for small pieces, to 
Rs. 6-4 per maund for slabs or pillars of from 
40 to 50 maunds weight, the quarrying from 12 annas 
to Rs. 2, and the carriage from 12 annas to R. 1-8. 
Twelve annas are paid for sawing a square foot of the 
stone. A square foot of carved and polished tracery 
or “ Jali” at Jeypore would cost about Rs. 11. 

Marble images and toys are produced in immense 
numbers and sold wholesale and retail at Jeypore and 
Dausa, an old town 35 miles north of it. Merchants 
come from Gujerat and other remote provinces towards 
the close of the year and purchase the stocks which 
have been made in anticipation of their visit during the 
preceding hot and cold seasons. 

The Jains and other sects take plain images, but 
there is a great demand for coloured and gilded figures. 

The stone usually worked at Dausa is brought from 
Rialo on the Ulwar border. Some white marble from 
the same series is also found at Jhirri in the Ulwar 
State ; it is exceedingly hard. The Rialo stone is said 
to be less pure, and is softer; it is frequently marked 
with light-blue veins, which in the case of the pillars 
of the great billiard room of the Jeypore palace are 
very beautiful. 

Major Powlett, author of the Ulwar Gazetteer, 
considers the Jhirri stone the finest white statuary 
marble in India. As the Rialo stone is much cheaper 
than that from Makrana, it is more often employed for 
building purposes, as well as for large images. Cream- 
coloured and white marbles are also taken from Bassi, 
near Jeypore. Stone of this cream colour, it appears, 
is much admired in Europe. The Makrana marble of 
the famous Taj Mahal and the Agra and Delhi 
mosques, however, most certainly owe their marvellous 
beauty to its perfect purity and dazzling whiteness. 

Grey and pink marbles also come from Rialo. 
Bainslana—a quarry in the estate of the Raja of Khetri, 
a feudatory of Jeypore—yields a black marble which is 
much valued by the statuaries, who make from it 
elephants and other toys, Jain images, and especially 
the lingam or emblem of Shiv. 

A large number of black images, made at Jeypore, 
which are commonly sold as of marble; are really 
formed out of a much more easily worked and less 
expensive chlorite, from Dungarpore, a small state 
about 120 miles north of Ahmedabad. 

A marble, varying in colour from salmon to dark 
red, is procured at Baldeogarh, 88 miles from Jeypore, 
on the Ulwar border; it is also used for making 
images, and particularly for large plates, figures of 
camels, and other animals. 


Beautiful green and other marbles have been found 


at Ajmere, and have been used with great effect in the . 


mosaic pavements of the Mayo College at that place. 








At Jeysulmer, on the extreme north-west of Raj- 
putdna, are found some very beautiful nunimulitic 
limestones, which have been employed throughout 
India for wall and pavement decoration. They, or 
stones of the same formation, have been largely used 
in the Shalimar Gardens at Srinagar in Kashmir, in 
the palaces at Oodeypore, and in the magnificent 
buildings at Delhi and Agra. 

With regard to the limestones, it is sufficient to 
note that they are found abundantly in many parts of 
the province, but as they are not often carved, particu- 
lars regarding them need not be given here. Sandstone 
of very fine quality, on the contrary, is very suitable 
for trellis-work, and even figure-carving. It is pro- 
curable on both the eastern and western borders of 
Rajputana. The desert capitals of Jodhpore and 
Bikanir are built of it, and there is scarcely a house 
front in them that is not adorned with elaborate carved 
work. The same remarks apply to the towns of 
Kerauli, Hindown, Bhurtpore, and others on the west. 
Agra, from its vicinity to the Bhurtpore quarries of 
Biana, has become famous for its workers in fine sand- 
stone. Forty selected geometrical patterns of trellis- 
work were recently procured for the Jeypore Museum 
at the rate of R. 1 per square foot ; this will give some 
idea of the cost of the stone and value of the labour on 
such work. 

Some very good figures, on a large scale, have 
been made at Jeypore in red sandstone, and there is 
a beautifully executed gateway adorned with carvings 
in high relief in this material in the Jeypore Palace. 

Some of the sandstones and grits are used for 
making domestic utensils, such as handmills, cups, 
rolling pins, spice tablets, &c. Many of these articles 
are slightly ornamented with carving. 

Soapstone, steatite, or Ghai Bhatta, is found near 
Rialo; it is in much demand at Agra for making 
into models of the public buildings there, and into 
toys. 

It is stated that the Bombay engineers find it 
cheaper to obtain marble from Italy for their public 
buildings than to procure it from Rajputdna. It is to 
be hoped that increased production and cheaper rail- 
way freight may remedy this evil. 

The total sale of stone carvings in the Jeypore 
State is from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 per annum, of 
which about Rs. 10,000 worth are exported. 

The wages of the sculptors, chiefly Hindus, range 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 per mensem, and of the quarry- 
men, who are usually Mussalmans, from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 
a month for day labour, or from 8 annas to R. 1 per 
maund at piece-work. 

A duty of 4 per cent. is paid on rough marble 
at Jeypore, and the same amount on articles ex- 
ported. 

The chzterds, or painters who colour and gild the 
images, earn about Rs. 10 per month. 
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T is not intended in this number of the Journal to 
treat the subjects of ivory carving and ivory 
inlay at length, but merely to draw attention to 

the beautiful and interesting specimen of the latter art 
which is illustrated in Plate XVIII. It is the work 
of one Sita Ram, of Etawah, a small place in the 
State of Kotah, in Rajputana. The jury at the 
Jeypore Exhibition considered this, and other examples 
of Sita Ram’s skill, finer by far than anything else 
shown in the same class. 

The articles generally made are powder-flasks, 





inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl on buffalo horn ; 
but Sita Ram also prepares small boxes, and the inlay 
might be applied to dressing-cases, to weapons, and 
to many other purposes. 

The cost of the specimens exhibited at Calcutta in 
1882 were as follow :— 


Rs. as. p. 

Powder Flask (shaped like Plate XVIII.) 22 0 Oo 
a » (fish shaped) - - - I1§ © oO 
Box - - - - - - - - 25 8 o 


The prices of the same patterns were somewhat 
less at Jeypore. 
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LTHOUGH Jeypore has been for some years 
at past locally known as the centre for a con- 
siderable trade in garnets, which have been 
found in the neighbouring districts, it does not appear, 
from an examination of the mineralogical and other 
collections in London, and from the references in 
encyclopedias and other works, that much accurate 
information is possessed on the subject. 

There are no garnets from Rajputina in the 
British or Geological Museums in London, and some 
strings of cut and round carbuncles in the South Ken- 
sington collections are labelled as coming from Madras. 

As the trade at Jeypore, owing to the exertions of 
Mr. S. J. Téllery,* has become of some importance, 
and as the stone is not only used asa gem but is of 
some value in the ornamental as well as in the indus- 
trial arts, some account of the trade in it seems 
desirable. 

The principal places at which garnets are found are 
Sarwar in the Kishangarh State, and Rajmahal, on 
the property of the Thakir of Dini, one of the prin- 
cipal nobles of Jeypore. It is not certain when the 
stones were first known to exist at these places, but it 
is stated that about fifty years have elapsed since they 
were regularly exported through Jeypore to Delhi. 

The persons principally engaged in digging in the 
garnet quarries are Jogis or Hindu ascetics, whose 
ancestors were accustomed to visit the forests and 
waste places in which they are found, on pretence of 
making pilgrimages. 

It was at length discovered that these pious 
individuals were really collecting the gems in the 





* The writer is indebted to Mr. Téllery for the greater part of the 
information given under this head. 








neighbouring river beds, and were even digging for 
them with a view to their sale at Delhi, the great mart 
for such articles. Upon this discovery being made the 
lords of the soil began to levy a tax for digging in the 
quarries, the principal of which are as follow :— 


Rajmahal_ - : -\ 

Aliara - - - (at Rajmahal in the 
Nari - - - -\ South of Jeypore 
Dera - - - - 

Sarwar - - - 

Jedana - - - { at Sarwar, in 
Bathera - - -{ Kishangarh. 
Kochera” - - - 

Jhirin - - - 

— ’ ; (in the Oodeypore or 
i : Meywar State. 
Salara - - - 

Kekri - in the British district of Ajmere. 


Formerly the most prolific quarries were at Raj- 
mahal and Sarwar, but the former have been for some 
time closed, owing to a difference as to the ownership 
or right of taxation, while the production at the latter 
does not appear to have been much encouraged by 
the Kishangarh Government. Most of the garnets, 
therefore, come from the Oodeypore State, and a few 
from Kekri, but a good many still appear in the 
market which have been obtained surreptitiously from 
the Rajmahal villagers. 

A number of small but good garnets are also 
collected, after the periodical rains, from the river 
beds of Meywar. 

The stones are found in mica-schist, in gneiss, 
limestone, chlorite, slate, and serpentine, and are gene- 
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rally in dodecahedral crystals, some of which are very 
perfect. The quarries are not all of equal depth, as in 
some places the garnets are found from three feet 
down to sixty or eighty feet, while in others none are 
seen above twenty feet. 

The pieces of garnet vary from one-sixteenth to 
one inch in diameter; larger sizes are rare. The 
colours range from the deepest red to a violet purple 
and yellow. The best colours and the largest stones 
are found at Rajmahal. 

No duty is levied on either rough or cut garnets, 
but the right of digging is given in contract to the 
quarrymen, who pay from Rs. 4 to Rs. 20 per mensem 
for each pickaxe-man, who enjoys also the right of 
employing three more men to carry out the mud and 
earth in baskets. The workmen are generally the 
contractors, and rarely earn less than eight annas per 
diem, though, if fortunate, they may clear as much as 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 in a month. 

In addition to the Jogis, a few men of the Balai, 
Koli, and Gujar castes have of late begun to dig. 

The Rajputdna garnets are similar to the Pegu or 
Syriam stones, or the commonly called Amethystine 
or Oriental garnets. According to Pliny, the dull- 
coloured Carbunculus of India used to be hollowed 
out into vessels that would hold as much as a pint, 
but such large specimens are certainly not found in 
the present day, though, perhaps, if the Rajmahal 
quarries were properly worked good pieces of some 
size might be obtained, for it is stated at Jeypore that 
clean stones were formerly not uncommonly discovered 
up to a weight of six tolas, or 2.4 ounces. 

The rough stones are sold by the diggers to dealers 
on the spot, or to the lapidaries in Jeypore or Sarwar. 
The best are cut ez cabochon, or into tallow shapes, 
that is to say, as carbuncles or stones hollowed out 
into a concavity underneath, like half-plums ; these are 
largely exported to Switzerland, Germany, England, 
Italy, Austria, and France, to be used for ornamental 
purposes, and as jewellery. The violet stones, or 
almandine garnets, are much admired in France. The 
commoner rough stones are also exported in consider- 
able quantities for watch-making purposes. They are 
valued at from 12 annas to Rs. 3 per seer, or a little 
aver two pounds, at Jeypore. The better stones, worth 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 150 per seer, are all cut ex cabochon 
by the lapidaries, of whom there are at present about 
one hundred and fifty at Jeypore, and fifty at Sarwar. 
These men are Mahomedans, and earn from 4 annas 





to R. 1 per diem. 
corundum. 

Four or five lapidaries settled in Jeypore, about 
sixty years ago, to cut sapphires, rubies, or spinels, but 
not garnets. They only began to cut these some forty 
years, since, another confirmation of the truth of the 
statement that the garnet quarries were discovered, or 
perhaps re-discovered, about that time. 

The total annual exports up to about 1876-1877 
did not exceed Rs. 7,000 or Rs. 8,000, but they have 
now risen, in Mr. Téllery’s hands, to about Rs. 70,000 
for 1882, of which Rs. 52,500 were for cut cabochons 
and the remainder for rough stones. Although certain 
kinds of garnets (f2/ak) if strung on a thread are, 
according to Raja. Comm. Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
in his Mani Mala, or treatise on gems, sound and 
auspicious, and heralds of good fortune, Hindus rarely 
if ever use them, but a small quantity of inferior 
stones, prepared as necklaces and bracelets, are sold to 
Punjab dealers, who export them to Kabul, Persia, and 
Central Asia. 

About Rs. 2,000 worth are disposed of to Delhi 
and Agra dealers, who sell them to Europeans for 
necklaces and bracelets, for which purposes they are 
either facet-cut or formed into round beads. 

There are fifteen men employed at Jeypore whose 
sole business is to drill holes in garnet beads. They 
earn from 4 to 8 annas a day. 

The stones, when cut ex cabochon, are sold by the 
tola, increasing in price according to their size and 
colour. Good coloured and clean garnets are sold 
wholesale from 8 annas to Rs. 25 per tola, while 
exceptionally large. and clear stones have brought as 
much as Rs. 300 per tola. Mr. Téllery has not seen 
good stones more than four tolas in weight. 

Mica, which is found in association with these 
garnets, is also sold for various purposes in the native 
market, principally for the adornment of the Tazias, 
or models of the tomb of Husan and Hussain carried 
at the Mohurrum by Mahomedans, for imitation 
flowers, and as a substitute for glass in windows. At 
present it has not been procured sufficiently good for 
lamp chimneys and such like uses; but if beds of clear 
and flexible quality were discovered, a large trade 
would at once be developed. 


T. H. HENDLEY. 


The garnet is cut with kuvand,* or 





*The Sanskrit word Kurand includes all the varieties of the 
corundum, from the Ruby to Emery. 











PLATE XIl. 
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1. Crutch and part of Staff of Mahard4ja Man Singh of Jeypore (Died a«.p. 
1615). Jade set with gems, and gold enamel. 

2. Ornamentation of the Staff shewn in detail. 

Drawn by Rakhi Chand, Mirii. 
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Designs for Waders Sissensk. 
2. A salver of Jeypore gold enamel. 


. Three plaques of Pertabgarh eee 
8. Three plaques of Multan silver enamel. 
The remaining illustrations are border patterns of Jeypore enamel. 
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1.— Ink Stand and Pencase. Silver. Property of H.H. The Maharaja of Jeypore. 
2. Centre Piece Perfume-holder (‘atrdan) and tray for betel, and spices, from 
Tonk, Piréwah District, silver, parcel-gilt. 
From photographs by Corporals Stroud and Futcher, Rurki. 








PLATE XV. 


Tumbler, from Brxanr, silver, chased and engraved. 
Water vessel (Abkhora) from Jeypore, silver.—Exhibited by Lala Kasinath. 
Perfume stand and cup (‘atrdén) Tonk, Chabrah District, silver, parcel-gilt. 
. Salver, Silver-niello.—Exhibited by Lala Kasinéth, Jeypore. 
5. Salver, from Tonk, Chabrah District, silver, parcel-gilt. 
From photographs by Corporals Stroud and Futcher, Rurki. 








PLATE XVI. 
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W. Griggs, Photodith., London. S.E. 


Three carved panels in wood, copied by the Ahmedabad Wood Carving 
Company, from stone windows at Ahmedabad. 
From photographs by Corporals Stroud and F'utcher, Rurki. 
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ANDIAN art is almost exclusively 
judged from those of its products 
which are convenient for exporta- 
tion, such as textile fabrics and arti- 
cles in wood or metal for domestic 
use or ornament. Some of these 
have but a slight connection with 
the life of the people, and do not represent the 
notions of art actually current among them. It is to 
the domestic architecture of the country that we must 
refer if we wish to form a just idea of the present state 
and future prospects of Indian design as a living force. 
The difficulty of discovering the real drift of native 
opinion in India has been frequently noticed. But 
this difficulty exists chiefly for those who expect to 
find communities as self-conscious and prone to 
literary expression as those of Europe. Mr. F. S. 
Growse, C.I.E., to whose efforts in connection with 
an interesting renascence of Oriental methods of 
design in the Bulandshahr district this paper more 
immediately refers, says on this point, ‘It is no 
matter for surprise that the people themselves, if 
questioned as to the existence and prospects of 
indigenous art, entirely fail to comprehend the purport 
of the enquiry, for in any community the masses are 
habitually as unconscious of the progress of national 
sentiment as a man is of his own growth in stature. 
The development now actually in progress is no 
artificial novelty, for the importation of which a 
definite date can be assigned. It is rather the neces- 
sary result of an involuntary adaptation to the varying 
circumstances of modern life, and is the more unfelt 
because the laws so ceaselessly modified are oral and 
traditional, not written.’ The upper and moneyed 
classes have no more intelligent appreciation of art in 
India than they have in other countries ; the educated 
classes—z.e. those who have been taught English— 
dislike indigenous forms, and the trading and money- 
lending classes alone now seem to be the support of 
the mistry, or native builder and architect. In Gujerat, 
Kattiawar, Rajputana, Northern India, and the Punjab 
this individual is the sole depositary and trustee of 
the principles and traditions which form the roots of 
Indian art. It is of some importance to those 








interested in the subject to find out his predilections, 
and to see what he does when left to his own devices, 
and what he is made to do by influences over 
which he has no control. 

The best men of the class are singularly modest, 
and only too much inclined to self-depreciation when 
their work is compared with that of European origin ; 
and true artists, capable of really beautiful design, will 
sometimes humbly apologise for it as a poor ‘country’ 
effort, and look with admiration on a neatly ruled and 
coloured mechanical drawing by an _ engineering 
apprentice. This respect for crudities that would be 
laughed at in Europe may be irritating, but, after all, 
it is not unnatural. To the native eye the striking 
facts of modern India are things that many Europeans 
take as a matter of course—improved roads and 
bridges, railways with their miraculous straightness 
and truth of line, and their substantial buildings, our 
military cantonments in long monotonous lines, and 
our civil stations. These, though occasionally ugly 
enough, are imposing. It is on these and similar 
works that the money of the country is spent, finding 
employment for large numbers of artizans. And they 
have the prestige of authority. It is not easy to 
explain that, since the Government is compelled to be 
as economical as its machinery will permit, and since, 
for administrative convenience, uniformity is con- 
sidered as necessary as economy, its buildings must, 
as a rule, be devoid of architectural pretension, and 
are not suitable models for imitation. Even if the 
mistry could be reached and argued with he would 
be slow to comprehend the drift of the argument ; for 
he is totally unaccustomed to discussion on these 
subjects, and there are no written records of the 
traditions he follows, for the Hindu Shastras that 
deal with architecture are not known to the people 
and are almost exclusively of a ritual character, con- 
cerning the selection of auspicious sites and days and 
the proper location of images and altars. He is 
indifferent to niceties of style, although he may know 
one of his own, and he cannot see why he should not 
take up a ‘ Europe fashion’ if he chooses to do so, 

With the classes stirred by English education 
foreign styles stand for enlightenment and progress. 
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Hitherto these castes have had no part in the design 
of the country, and those of them who have been 
trained in the engineering and building science taught 
at our engineering colleges have neither knowledge 
of nor sympathy with indigenous forms. The ancient 
prejudice against manual labour still exists, and, as a 
rule, our native subordinates of the Public Works 
Department have only a knowledge of ‘the bookish 
theorie. Thereare hundreds of them indeed, earning 
relatively large salaries, who are mere copyists and 
tracers. The best mistries of the old school are often 
skilful in several crafts, and have wonderful facility in 
designing ornament. From his childhood, when he is 
set to draw and carve single leaves in a corner of his 
father’s workshop, the practice of the mistry in this 
important branch of his art is continuous. .The 
engineering subordinate of the new school, on the 
other hand, can seldom handle a tool of any kind. 
That there is nothing to be expected from him 
so far as art is concerned may seem a hard saying, 
but it is to be feared it is a true one. The design 
for the new District Law Courts for the Buland- 
shahr district (Plate 1) may be accepted as fairly 
typical of much of his work. The elevation shows 
a long low wall pierced with round-headed cavities, 
entirely without architectural sense of mass, with no 
distinguishing features and no details to speak of 
except the cornice and the impost from which the 
arches spring, and even this is curiously mis- 
understood. There are hundreds of such buildings 
in India, where, cut up into longer or shorter lengths, 
they serve for law courts, schools, municipal halls, 
dak bungalows, barracks, post offices, and other needs 
of our high civilisation. We turn from this to (Plate 2), 
an elevation of the facade of a house built at Khurja, 
in the Bulandshahr district, for Lala Janaki Prasad, a 
tich banker of that town, which gives an example of 
treatment of a foreign style by a craftsman. We may 
regret that such an adaptaticn was ever made, and it 
is not difficult to point out incongruities and deficiencies. 
But taken altogether this front shows in its application 
of local details to an Italian outline the hand of a real 
workman. The familiar figure of Ganesha, the wise 
elephant-headed god, at first sight looks out of place 
over the circular-headed door, but that he has an 
immemorial right to the place cannot be denied. The 
Hindu tendency to lavish an equal profusion of 
ornament is apparent in this combination of Italian 
and Oriental elements, and is seen in the lace-like 
tracery of the open-work panels and the surface 
sculpture of the others; and it is doubtful whether the 
breaking up of the wall surface and the bold projec- 
tion of the cornice make amends for the excessive 
space above thearches. Of the two sham doors which 
are treated in stone exactly as though made in wood 
Mr. Growse remarks that this kind of mistake is 
‘characteristic of the old native habit of thought, 
which was seldom much distressed by the incongruous.’ 
We English are free in expressing our amusement at 
the simplicity with which still stranger incongruities in 





dress, furniture, manners, and modes of speech are 
accepted—in a spirit of faith in European teaching 
which would fain do the right thing, but which natu- 
rally fails in some unexpected minor point. 

On the line followed in this building, however, 
progress of some sort is possible ; there is an attempt 
to assimilate the foreign element, and the workman is, 
in fact, carrying out with new forms the process by 
which his forefathers, generations ago, working on 
Muhammadan canons, formed the style of architecture 
in which he works most freely. If the design of the 
future buildings of India, which means also the design 
principles of most of the minor arts, could be expected 
to remain in his hands, -it might be left to him with 
the certainty that in some way, at present unforeseen, 
foreign elements would be absorbed and transfused as 
before into something rich and strange. 

But year by year good men of the mistry class, 
fully saturated with the best traditions, grow rarer. 
They are scarcely to be found at all in the neighbour- 
hood of our official centres, and when they are 
employed they are regarded as ‘hands’ merely by 
overseers who, in artistic sense, are their inferiors. 

Roorkee training is now considered necessary for 
all who would attempt to design. There is no need 
to say a word in disparagement of the instruction in 
engineering there given, but surely it is a strange 
omission that in a college for Indian students there 
should be no Oriental department. Not a single 
native draughtsman turned out from this school has 
been taught the architecture of the country. In our 
colleges of letters there are departments for various 
branches of Oriental learning, but the matchless art 
of the land is entirely neglected in an_ institution 
which has come by virtue of its official prestige to 
represent our notions of art to the people, and especi- 
ally to the rulers of native States, many of whom 
are under the impression that they display their en- 
lightenment by securing the services of Roorkee 
engineers. It would not be difficult to show that the 
exclusion of the study of Eastern methods of building 
is a loss in a merely engineering sense, for it limits us 
to European constitutional forms, the elements of 
which must be imported in the form of iron girders, 
while it ignores the Hindu and Muhammadan varieties 
of dome, which are at once economical and architec- 
tural. 

It has been remarked that the classes touched by 
English education are indifferent to indigenous forms 
of art, and prefer those of Europe as being more 
civilised. 

This is especially true of the Bengali, of whose 
intellectual capability there can be no doubt. He has 
been called the Scot of India, and, like the Scot, he 
has never invented for himself a style of art. One of 
the causes of the architectural nullity of our official 
capital is the fact that the founders of Calcutta found 
absolutely no indigenous buildings that could furnish 
a point of departure, and they were fain to import 
Italian forms. The literary activity of the Bengali 
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has given him an ascendency over the English-speak- 
ing members of races, from whom he differs in all 
essential points of character, and it is to be regretted 
that he has no notions on the art of the country to in- 
corporate with the unmistakably forward political or 
national movement in which he takes a large and on 
the whole an honourable part. 

An outline of a front (Plate 3) which one of the 
principal Muhammadan gentlemen of the Bulandshahr 
district has had under construction for the last three or 
four years may give an idea of the kind of design we 
may expect as one of the fruits of advancing civilisa- 
tion. There is here a great deal of decorative 
intention, but no decided character; the details seem 
to have come from everywhere and yet to belong to 
nowhere ; but it is at least certain there is nothing 
Oriental in it. 

The reply of the proprietor to a suggestion by 
Mr. Growse, that a design more in harmony with 
national precedent might well have been adopted, 
expresses perfectly the feelings of many of the upper 
classes with reference to the art we would fain pre- 
serve. Referring to the buildings in the native 
method which Mr. Growse has been instrumental. in 
raising at Muttra, Khurja, and Bulandshahr, this 
native gentleman, of whose general enlightenment 
there can be no question, said, ‘ The works which are 
carried out under your direction, however pleasing in 
themselves, have the one fatal drawback that they are 
not stamped with official approval. In fact, one of 
them was denounced by a competent departmental 
authority as an absolute eyesore. Nothing in the 
same style is ever undertaken by Government. Your 
buildings fitly express your own peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, but this personal predilection for Indian forms is 
only a weakness or eccentricity ; such designs would 
be out of harmony with my own more advanced views, 
which are all in favour of English fashions. The 
trading classes do well to adhere to Hindustani types, 
but the landed gentry prefer to range themselves with 
their rulers, and thus to emphasise their distinction 
from the vulgar.’ 

Mr. Growse goes on to say, ‘When I further 
object that this fagade is incorrect, even from the 
European point of view, he cannot understand how 
that is possible. In the same way as Christianity is 
popularly identified with any denials of religious 
obligation, so the essence of European architecture is 
supposed to consist in a reckless disregard of all 
recognised canons of ornament and proportion. Any 
outcast is dubbed a Christian, and any ugliness in a 
building is accounted European. Now that I have 
had a special drawing made of his gate, he will be 
more than ever convinced that my criticisms were 
simply prompted by deficient intelligence, and that he 
has at last taught me to admire what I once ignorantly 
disparaged.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this design, which can 
speak eloquently for itself. But it should be added 
that although it looks like stucco it is built in solid 














stone, and the front measures 92 feet. The most 
determined optimist will find it hard to see in it any 
promise for the future. 

It would be easy to enumerate many instances of 
the unfortunate tendency on the part of the educated 
natives to copy bad examples, and no clearer testimony 
could be brought forward than the following re- 
marks by Mr. Growse :—‘ If the mercantile classes of 
native society are distinguished by their conservative 
adherence to ancestral usage, the landed gentry, who 
are on visiting terms with European officials, cherish 
equally strong aspirations in the opposite direction. 
To relieve the monotony of their eventless life many 
of them spend large sums of money every year in 
building, and keep a native architect as a regular 
member of their domestic establishment. But he is 
warned that nothing in Hindustani style can be 
tolerated ; some Government office in the civil station, 
or the last new barracks in the nearest military canton- 
ments, are the palatial edifices which he is expected to 
emulate. To give an example: On the top of the 
Bulandshahr hill is a school erected twenty years ago 
with a small bell turret, which appears to have been 
designed by the engineer of the period as an exact 
copy of the Bethesda or Little Zoar that forms such a 
familiar sight in the back lanes of an English manu- 
facturing town. The idea has been so successfully 
accomplished that every European visitor at once 
concludes it to be a Methodist place of worship, and 
enquires to what particular denomination it belongs. 
The style of architecture. may be readily imagined 
without further illustration. But, as it is a Government 
building, it sets the fashion, and, not long ago, the 
native gentleman of highest rank in the district 
intimated to me that he wished to add a clock tower 
to his country house, and that he proposed to make it 
a facsimile of this delightful structure at Bulandshahr.’ 

It would appear, then, that the present state of 
Indian architecture justifies the somewhat grim fore- 
bodings expressed at frequent intervals by Mr. Fer- 
gusson in the course of his ‘ History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture. But that the case is not 
entirely hopeless in‘ respect of domestic and civil 
building has been shown by Mr. Growse in the 
remarkable revival which has ensued on his official 
residence in the Muttra and Bulandshahr districts of the 
North-West Provinces. We are only concerned here 
with that phase of these works which is likely to have 
an effect on the art of the future, and need not go 
deeply into the administrative questions which the 
building anew of whole towns, including schools, town 
halls, markets, and bathing ghats, in solid brick and 
richly carved stone, by local effort and in complete in- 
dependence of departmental routine, must raise. Nor 
need we dwell at length on the fact that when once set 
the example by one in authority, who also possesses 
their confidence, many of the trading classes have vied 
with each other in building good houses for them- 
selves and presenting various decorative features to 
the public buildings of their towns. 
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We may at once concede, that to those who know 
Indian art by representations of the triumphs of its 
best periods only, some of this work may appear some- 
what trivial in detail and lacking character in general 
effect. Ordinary domestic building does not afford so 
much opportunity for a display of that feeling for mass 
and breadth which, as well as exquisite finish, charac- 
terises the great monuments referred to. But to those 
who have studied the subject on the spot it will be 
matter for surprise, not that there are so many signs of 
decadence, but that so much of the ancient skill still 
survives, and is ready to be called into new activity 
when sympathetically dealt with. No one familiar 
with the somewhat gruesome improvements to which 
our Indian municipalities have been subjected will fail 
to see that Bulandshahr market-place (Plate 9) is a 
rational innovation on the Anglicised plan usually 
followed. The central area of this square, of which 
only a corner is shown in the sketch, was formerly a 
dusty, untidy waste, but it is now occupied by a raised 
brick terrace. Besides its market-day purpose the 
terrace serves as a stage for the celebration of the 
Bharat Mildp, the meeting of Rama, Lakshohman, and 
Sita on their return from exile with their brother 
Bharat, which forms the last scene in the popular 
miracle play of the ‘ Ram Lila,’ acted during the festival 
of the Dusahra in October. All four sides are sur- 


rounded by houses similar in character to those shown 
in the sketch, a great use being made of open-work 


carving in stone for balconies, &c. When illuminated 
for this festivity, and crowded with gaily dressed 
people, the scene, as may well be imagined, is a 
beautiful one. The pyramidal structure near the 
centre of the sketch is raised over a square stone cell, 
or pzyas, where, in accordance with a common custom, 
a Brahmin supplies drinking-water to the thirsty way- 
farer from the adjoining well. When the town is 
illuminated lamps are placed in the tiers of small 
niches, as in the dzpmdls or divmdlas of the Bombay 
Presidency and other parts of India. 

Plate 11 gives a view of a gateway recently added 
to his house at Bulandshahr by the Honorary Magis- 
trate of Chapravat. Here again is a resolute attempt 
to combine the circular arch with the details of 
Hindustani art. The perforated stone fanlights re- 
mind a European of much very commonplace work ; 
but the worthy owner, it must be remembered, has 
never seen French or English doors and windows, 
and these details appear to him novel and attractive. 
Plate 12 gives a view of a house built for the Honorary 
Magistrate of Jehangirabad, also at Bulandshahr. As 
is not unusual in good native houses the carriage 
entrance is at the back. The chief peculiarity of the 
local style consists in the great depth of the apparently 
slender shafts that support the arcade. Seen from the 
front they present a thickness of a few inches only, 
but they extend the whole depth of the wall, and 
while they form a substantial support they are prettily 
fluted and accidented. The carved strings and panels 
are picked out in colours, and one of the surprises of 





India is the fact that in our intense sunlight colours 
that would be garish in England often look quite 
right. The worst objection to the practice is that 
when the colours are toned by dust the approach of a 
festival like the dewa/¢ renders smartness necessary, 
and whitewash and crude colour are frequently hastily 
daubed over the delicate stone carving with no more 
taste than is displayed by an executive engineer in 
charge of the exquisite buildings in the forts of great 
cities. Plate 5 is a sketch of a corner of the market- 
place at Khurja, in brick veneered with carved stone. 
Plate 4 is a drawing of one of the entrance gates of 
this market-place, which is the most important and 
recent work in this busy town. 

The writer has been frequently asked what the 
drawings or designs of native architects, untouched by 
European training, are like. Plate 6 isa design by a 
mistry for a bathing ghat, the actual effect of which, 
when complete, is shown in Plate 7. Their drawings 
are seldom to scale, perspectives are unknown, and 
the details are not carefully made out, for, as the mistry 
superintends the work himself, he does not think it 
necessary to elaborate on paper parts which will be 
better understood when they come to be worked zz 
sttu. Yet, empirical as the practice usually is, it must 
not be supposed that things are left to chance-hap. 
The eye and the memory seem to have grown inde- 
pendent of the elaborate system of detail drawings 
common in Europe, and though such drawings are 
looked upon by the native workman with more respect 
than they are always entitled to, he sees no need to 
emulate them. Many of the houses built in large 
towns are fitted into oddly shaped plans, in narrow, 
winding lanes, and some of the most picturesque bits 
were scarcely designed at all in the European sense, 
but ‘came so’ in a vague but quite satisfactory way. 
Plate 10, Gulasthi House, also at Bulandshahr, is a 
design drawn more in accordance with European 
notions of draughtsmanship, and is to scale. 

The above are only a few examples of a long series 
of works carried out in the Bulandshahr district, and 
it is scarcely necessary to point out that such a re- 
building, extending over half a dozen years, called into 
operation other trades to the aid of the mason and 
bricklayer. Richly carved doors, ornamented with 
the brass wire inlay known as Mynpuri work, have 
been made for the new town halls, and those of 
Khurja, being greatly admired by visitors, have had 
an important effect in stimulating the revival of a 
decaying art, and now the traders in the principal 
bazaar are vying with one another in the excellence of 
the carved wood arcades with which they are orna- 
menting their shop fronts, and which promise to 
render their street the most picturesque of the district. 
The new and interesting glazed pottery of this town 
has not yet been largely used in the new buildings, 
but it owes its existence to the same impetus which 
has raised them. It has been already remarked that 
there is no need .to go into administrative questions, 
but there can be no impropriety in the suggestion that 
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this development of local effort under sympathetic 
guidance seems to point to some advantages of local 
self-government, which, rightly understood, means 
more than the introduction of elections. The highly 
centralised departmental system, which prescribes the 
form of all buildings in one uniform pattern, is fatal to 
right movement in art, while measures which develope 
local intelligence, and which, leaving a district under 
the guidance of its own natural leaders to form its own 
projects and employ its own agency, relieve it from 
the necessity of submitting designs for departmental 





sanction, may give free play to the skill and fancy of 
the native craftsman in his own natural line. It is on 
the architecture of to-day that the preservation of 
Indian art in any semblance of healthy life now hinges. 
And the importance of the subject as a whole must be 
the apology for a paper devoted to showing one phase 
of it developed under the influence of a Government 
officer who is sympathetic alike with the popular 
aspirations, the art, and the scholarship of the 
country. 
J. L. Kiruine. 
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INDIAN PORCELAIN. 


ALBERT JACQUEMART in his Aitstoire - 


de la Céramique (1875), warmly contends that 

fine porcelain, elaborately coloured and gilded, 
was formerly made in India ‘for the use of Hindus.’ 
A large quantity of Chinese porcelain has been found 
at Delhi and in the neighbourhood, and has long formed 
part of the stock-in-trade of the curiosity dealers of that 
city. The celadon-tinted ware known as Ghorian, pro- 
bably from its being prized by Muhammad Shahab ud 
Din Ghori (1186-1206) for its fancied property of break- 
ing to pieces when touched by poison, is made in China 
to this day. But it is believed that no traces of porce- 
lain of a distinctly Indian—not to say Hindu—cha- 
racter have yet been found. It would be easy to bring 





arguments to show that Hindus are exceedingly un- 
likely to have excelled at any time in the ceramic art, 
but a single example of true porcelain made by native 
hands would set aside argument. China clay and 
stone have been known at Delhi for a very long 
period, but the latter only is used in the present manu- 
facture, while the former is employed for white- 
washing. A porcelain manufacture, even on a small 
scale, would necessarily leave many fragments. Can 
any of our readers say that they have seen such 
fragments or know of any records or traditions on the 
subject ? The objects engraved in M. Jacquemart’s 
book, pp. 184, 185, are of apparently recent Persian 
design, and have no distinctively Hindu character. 
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OLD KASHMIR COPPER WARE. 


ARGE oollections have recently been made in 
Kashmir of the wine bowls, tea pots, and water 
vessels of Kashmir, many of which, as pointed 

out in the first number of this publication, are of Persian 
and Tartar origin. M. E. de Ujfalvi has published a 
prettily illustrated book —Les Cuzvres Anciens du 
Cachemire (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1883) — which 
gives excellent representations of vessels collected by 
him in the happy valley. According to this learned 
writer this industry is absolutely original in Kashmir, 
but, as he goes on to say that it has developed its 
independence since the time of its introduction by ‘les 
conquérants Mongols,’ its originality can scarcely be 





called absolute. Many of the wine bowls are identical 
with those of Persia, and most amateurs will prefer 
those in which characteristic Kashmiri details, such as 
palm leaves and the ubiquitous 47 or cone, are less 
prominent than severer Persian forms. Modern 
Kashmir metal work, to tell the truth, is often tiresome 
in its redundancy of minute detail, and it would be 
well if the skilful artisans could be persuaded to study 
the simpler and more carefully considered design of 
these old examples. There will soon, however, be 
very few of them left in the country. M. de Ujfalvi’s 
book ought to find a place in all Indian schools of 
art. 
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SILVER WORK AND ENAMEL COMPETITION. 


OME trouble has this year been taken to inform 
native silversmiths and enamellers, by means of 
circulars in the vernacular distributed to those 

who have shown at recent exhibitions, of the prizes 
offered at the Bombay School of Art for the best speci- 
mens of handiwork in these crafts in Oriental styles. 
There are two prizes of Rs. 180 each, and the examples 
sent in competition will remain the property of the com- 
petitors, to be disposed of or not as they may think 
‘fit. It is not easy to induce craftsmen to come forward 
on these occasions, because they usually live from hand 
to mouth, and cannot afford to invest even a small 
sum in the requisite materials, or to wait for its reali- 
sation. There are signs all over the country that the 
thick ice of apathy and indifference which has so 





long distinguished the Indian workman is beginning 
slowly to break up. Some of the large dealers in 
these wares may perhaps compete, and though these 
prizes are intended for the actual workman publicity 
would be gained by their entrance. 

Much has been said of the beauty of colour of 
Indian enamel, and this may be true of some of the 
Delhi and Jeypore work. But it must be admitted 
that in Kashmir, Mooltan, and Bahawalpur the enamel 
colours are often very crude and raw. The native 
method of making the £achh, as the enamel colour- 
cake is called, is costly, and it is an open question 
whether the enamels made in Paris and sold to the 
European trade would not be at once cheaper and 
better in tone than those now used in Northern India. 
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To those who judge of the actual state of Indian work 
by the selected specimens in museums this suggestion 
may appear a dangerous one. A glance at some of 
the modern productions from the places named would 
demonstrate that good colour is rare. 

With reference to silver work, a great impetus 
must be given to the art of the Indian silversmith by 
the removal of the restrictions of the import into 
England of his wares. It is believed in India that 





this step cannot long be delayed. The public press, 
however, has dealt exhaustively with this question, 
and the fairness of the proposed change seems to be 
recognised by the Government. We need only 
express our conviction that though quantity rather 
than quality may be the firstfruit of the opening of a 
new market, the silversmiths’ art will eventually be 
greatly benefited and expanded. 
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AN AFTERNOON’S RAMBLE IN AN INDIAN 
BAZAAR. 


[Our English readers will doubtless be interested in the following account of an afternoon in the Allahabad Bazaar, by Mrs. M. Rivett-Carnac, 
reprinted from the Calcutta Englishman. | 


HAT do you expect to find in the Bazaar ?’ 
is so often said, and our local Bazaar was 
no exception to the rule. It may, perhaps, 

afford some amusement to others just to relate one 

short afternoon’s experience in a bazaar which certainly 
can lay claim to no great merit. 

The road down to the Bazaar was bright this special 
afternoon with groups of natives in gala costume all 
bound fora neighbouring fair. The women had donned 
their smartest clothes, red and yellow chuddars were 
numerous, and the jingle of heavy anklets and the 
sound of chatter and singing helped to enliven the 
way. They were evidently bent on pleasure, but not 
without the element of a ‘frugal mind,’ for each party 
carried with them their store of food and their cooking 
utensils. They had an eight or ten mile walk before 
them, and doubtless would spend the night and picnic 
by the wayside, reaching the fair in the early morning. 

On arriving in the Bazaar our first visit was paid 
to a seller of brass armlets. There was not much to 
attract one in the quaint mud-floored shop, save the 
long line of armlets ready to be worn, and temptingly 
displayed in the form of a gauntlet to extend from 
wrist to elbow. As almost every woman at the wells 
may be seen wearing these armlets, and as they are 
greatly worn by all the low caste Hindu women of this 
district, we were anxious to buy a complete set as a 
specimen. The set for one arm consisted of twenty- 
eight rings, each ring being a shade larger in size than 
the previous one. The rings are sawn through to 
enable them to be fitted on to the arm, and three or 
four rough lines chiselled on the ring on either side of 
the opening is the only attempt at ornamentation. 
The set of twenty-eight rings, on being weighed, proved 
to be 2lbs. 40z. in weight. As many women wear a 
complete set on each arm, they wear thus fifty-six brass 
armlets, weighing in full 4lbs. 80z. These armlets 
are sold by weight. Our set cost one rupee twelve 
annas the seer (equal to 2lbs.), and the total cost of 
the set was two rupees. It is hardly likely, however, 
that the armlets cost quite this amount to their village 
purchasers. Our visits to any bazaar are the signal 
for a rise in prices, as naturally the small hucksters 
expect us to pay for our foolish curiosity, as they deem 
it, no doubt. 

Our next few steps brought us to an anklet-maker’s 
shop. The anklets worn by the low caste women in 
this district are very peculiar, and we wanted to secure 
a good pair. They are made of some sort of composite 
metal which at first looks dull, like lead or zinc, but 
which by constant wear becomes polished and bright 





like brass. We have several times seen a woman, 
after scouring out her cooking utensils, apply the same 
process of a handful of sand and grass to give an 
extra polish to her armlets and her anklets. These 
same anklets average 5% inches in height, and weigh 
singly 3 Ibs. 2 oz. Therefore a woman, and these are 
labouring women be it remembered, wears in anklets 
alone 6 Ibs. 4 0z., and if to this is added the weight of 
the brass armlets which are constantly worn, the total 
weight a woman carries on her wrists and ankles 
amounts to 10 lbs. 12 oz. Thus laden a woman will 
work in the fields, work at the wells, carry loads as 
a porter, work at irrigating the land, swinging the 
baskets used for scooping up the water, in fact under- 
take any of the ordinary out-door work, and seem to 
be quite unconscious of being thus handicapped. A 
pair of these heavy anklets costs 2-12 rupees. The 
designs of the anklets vary somewhat, but as a rule 
they consist of a rough imitation of a row of bells. 
The bells are however solid, and form a fringe over 
the foot. Above this a broad band of metal with 
some curved lines and devices is surmounted by a 
turret-like ornament divided into groups of three. 
This design was repeated over and over again. The 
vendor of brass armlets had scorned the idea of having 
anything to say to anklets, and the vendor of anklets 
in like manner scorned the idea of being supposed to 
possess any other sort of stock-in-trade. So we were 
fain to wander on in search of the seller of ‘ choories.’ 

We soon found a supply of these pretty quaint 
bracelets made of lac and ornamented with beads. 
Many of these sets of ‘choories’ or wristlets are 
excessively pretty. A set of gilt ones ornamented 
with blue beads cost two annas. The lac while warm 
is stamped with a pattern, the gold leaf being stamped 
in by the die. The designs are most varied, and some 
were shown us with tiny bits of velvet of different 
colours taking the place of the beads. These bracelets 
were valued at eight annas the set, and were evidently 
more fashionable than our simpler bead ones. In the 
same shop were also a quantity of ‘kanch’ choories 
for sale, of which we bought a set of sixteen. They 
are worn sometimes sixteen or more on one arm, 
sometimes eight on each arm, and placed so as to 
contrast with the brighter lac and bead bracelets. We 
have seen them worn amid gold and silver bracelets of 
rich design. Kanch is the name for the coarse glass 
manufactured in India, and as these glass bracelets are 
usually black or green, or deep brown red, they act as 
capital foils from their rich glassy hue. 

We were next attracted to a sweetmeat shop, not 
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by the dainty look, however, of the sugary stores, but 
by the quaint shape of a brass lamp which was one of 
three or four such attached to the hasket tray of the 
sweetmeat-seller. The lamp, a curved brass branch 
with a deep lip for oil, and a small looking-glass to act 
as reflector, screwed on to the basket by means of the 
head of a strange animal, dog or tiger, it is hard to say 
which is intended. The lamp was purchased for three 
rupees. These curious little lamps are often very 
artistic, and they enable the seller of sweetmeats to 
hawk his enticing wares by night in the most crowded 
thoroughfares. A wick made of a few strands of rolled 
cotton and a spoonful of oil is not an expensive illumina- 
tion. After buying the lampwe stood and watched the art 
of toffee-making as practised by the bazaar confectioner. 
Long strands of a leathery-looking sugar mixture, sugar 
skeins they might be called, were being pulled, and 
twisted, and wrung much after the manner in which an 
English washerwoman wrings out her linen. The 
sugar twist, however, is not allowed to untwist itself, 
but with a jerk pieces a foot or more long are broken 
off. To work the sugar skein up to a proper con- 
sistence it is hung on a nail on the wooden pillar 
forming the shop front, and is then pulled out, twisted, 
wrung, and dashed at intervals against the pillar, all of 
which processes by no means enhanced its merits in 
our eyes. Especially as the chief part of work on this 
occasion seemed to fall to the share of an unkempt old 
grandame whose squalid and dirty garments and un- 
washed hands did not seem likely to improve the 
quality of the mixture, which when broken off short 
was laid down in rows on a particularly dirty-looking 
piece of cloth on which she was also sitting. 

From sweetmeats to snuff seems a curious tran- 
sition, but in a walk through a bazaar one roams from 
shop to shop as some curious little purchase attracts 
one’s attention. And in our case we passed from con- 
templating toffee-making to the contemplation of a 
quaint poor little strip of a shop, of which the stock-in- 
trade seemed to consist almost solely of packets of 
snuff and of small net-work purses. The snuff is tied 
up in small three-cornered packets made of leaves, and 
is said to be excessively pungent. These packets cost 
eight annas each. Muhammadan women, to whom the 
use of tobacco is forbidden, make a sort of snuff from 
the bark or roots of the ‘khafool’ plant, and are said 
to be very addicted to its use. The string purses are 
made of country cotton twisted into a coarse twine and 
netted into the shape of a bag. These are used as 
money bags, and are very cheap, costing only about 
three pie each. 

Our next halt was in front of a scent-seller’s shop. 
Here we found glass bottles of every size, from the 
very large round-shaped vases in which rose water is 
stored down to the tiny bottle of the same shape just 
large enough to hold two or three drops of scent. We 
bought six of these small bottles, varying from four 
and a half inches to three-quarters of an inch in height, 
and also two small bottles made of bladder and used 
for oil. For these bottles we paid two annas. The 
manufacture of rose water and atta of roses is largely 
carried on here. But it rather takes away from the 
glamour attaching to rose water when it is offered for 
sale in beer bottles priced at one rupee. The rose 


gardens too are a disappointment, the bushes are 
pruned and clipped, looking like rows of tea-plants, and 
never a blossom to be seen on them. This was ex- 
plained by the fact that the buds only are used for 
manufacture. The distilling cannot take place from 
But a far more delicate and re- 


a full-blown flower. 








freshing scent was offered to us, and one which we had 
never seen before. It was but a small quantity, a few 
drops of a lovely green liquid like melted emerald. It 
was being sold in one of the small glass-bottles of 
native make, and a thin slip of bamboo with some 
cotton wool on the point served as scent-stopper and 
scent-diffuser. It was certainly most fragrant and 
most tenacious, and was an extract from the £hus-khus 
root. The kusa or sacred grass is said to derive its 
fragrance from the ambrosia of the gods. In the far- 
off days of old the ocean was churned and ‘the water 
of life,’ the amrita of the gods, was procured. This 
ambrosia was sheltered and guarded in Indra’s celestial 
abode, but a day came when Garura, the winged, be- 
thought him of stealing the nectar. He scaled the 
eastern heights, passed scatheless through the raging 
fires, which he extinguished with the surge of his 
mighty wings, and overpowering the Devas or 
guardians of the water of life, he bore off in triumph 
the sacred prize. But in his haste a few drops of the 
life-giving beverage fell on the lowly kusa grass, and 
from that day has the kusa been held sacred and given 
forth its sweet ambrosial perfume. The gods, it seems, 
have relinquished their prize with regret, for the sacred 
grass yields charily its fragrance, and the difficulty in 
extracting it renders ambrosia even in these prosaic 
days costly in price. One tolah is valued at six 
rupees, but the gift of the gods must needs be precious. 

A native bookseller next drew our attention. He 
had almanacs and curious books of sorts on his stall, 
and we bought three. One was a primer used in 
village schools, the other an almanac, and the third 
a poem partly devotional, partly amorous, and partly 
warlike. 

Then came a long loiter at a silversmith’s. We 
bought his hammer, his mould for wire-drawing, 
another mould used for stamping patterns on rings 
and bangles, and his touchstone. With these rough 
and primitive implements much beautiful work is done. 
The touchstone looks like a black pebble, and was said 
to come from Jubbulpore. Gold applied to it left a 
silvery or yellow streak according as it was much 
alloyed or tolerably pure. The mould for wire-draw- 
ing is merely a bar of brass perforated with different 
sized holes, through which gold and silver wire is 
drawn out to the requisite thickness. The moulds for 
patterns are also bars of brass with a variety of 
patterns stamped out on them, and into these the 
silver or gold is beaten until it takes off the impression. 
A cube of brass also used as a mould contains a 
number of different sized cups, hollowed out, and these 
are used for moulding the smaller or larger bells, the 
tinkling ornaments which give such force to the old 
nursery rhyme of ‘rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes, she shall have music wherever she goes.’ 
These moulds serve also for all kinds of boss orna- 
mentations. 

Our attention was next drawn to a cap-merchant’s 
stall. We had long wished to buy some of the bright 
prettily made caps worn chiefly by the Muhammadan 
boys and men. No collection, as far as we know, has 
ever been made of them, sso we thought we would 
commence one. We bought five for the large sum of 
I-II rupees, not a very ruinous investment. These 
caps, close fitting skull caps, are all five of them quaint 
and characteristic. The smallest cap was a dainty 
little construction. The centre green, the prophet’s 
colour, with a deep border of violet, the green and the 
violet being braided and studded with silver braid and 
silver bosses. The green and violet cotton cloth is of 
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the commonest material, and the cap is lined with a 
curious piece of old red stamped cloth—which has 
been stiffly starched and forms a regular shape. 

A green cap made of green flowered silk, with gold 
flowers and buds lighting it up, next took our fancy. 
This cap was carefully made, each seam marked out 
with gold thread, and a plain green band picked out 
with lines of gold thread finished it off. A third cap, 
made of green and gold shot-silk flowered with red 
flowers, was very effective. Our last two purchases 
were children’s caps, bright with broad gold tinsel lace 
called ‘Gotha.’ This tinsel lace is, we believe, chiefly 
made in Germany for the Indian trade, and comes from 
Gotha in large quantities. The crowns of these small 
caps were different in design, one being green, picked 
out with gold diagonals and flowers, the other red, 
striped with narrow bands of violet and green, bor- 
dered with gold braid, and ornamented with gold 
spangles. Very cheap as are these caps, time and a 
good deal of taste is displayed in their designs, and the 
blending of colours is always good. By buying and 
collecting in this way one learns, too, some curious 
small distinctions. While the first-mentioned caps are 
almost exclusively worn by Muhammadan men and 
boys, the children’s caps last described are chiefly worn 
by the children of the Mahajuns and Bunniahs. Many 
a bright-eyed mother’s darling has one seen at fairs and 
on gala days wearing these same jaunty little caps, and 
very well do they suit the dark-eyed and precocious 
baby faces. Some plain white caps were also offered 
us for sale, and their recommendation was that they 
came from Benares. But they were machine-made, 


and our respect for the sacred city of the Hindus stops 
short of its sewing-machine-made manufactures. Seeing 


us buy these very common caps we were enticed 
onward to one of the big cloth-merchants’ shops, and 
with great pride we were called on to admire a number 
of most elaborate velvet caps, heavily embroidered 
with gold. Surely such caps as these could not fail to 
enchant us! Alas! they were mere smoking-caps of 
purely Philistine-British construction. Gorgeous with 
gold and silver embroidery, blazoned on black, blue, 
green, violet, and even crimson velvet, and, to add to 
their merits, they came from Bombay ; they cost five 
rupees, seven rupees, and even far higher sums, and 
were no doubt good of their kind and considered far 
superior to our petty purchases. But to our minds our 
cheap little caps were in far better taste. Still our 
visit to the cloth merchant bore fruit in other ways. 
We procured some quaint native cloths. One, a 
mattrass cover, especially took our fancy. The material 
was of the coarsest, but the colouring good. A deep 
red ground with white spots and quaint pineapple bor- 
dering ; the inner side or lining being a whitish ground 
with red spots. This is only used stuffed with cotton wool 
as a mattrass to lie upon, and comes from the districts 
about Jhansi and Kalpi, and is called ‘ Jhansi kidohur.’ 
A coverlet said to be made in the Mirzapur and Canouge 
districts next attracted our attention. Here the mixture 
of colours was very effective, the material of the com- 





monest. A broad white bordering enclosed diagonal 
stripes, and the way in which these coloured stripes 
were contrasted was striking. A broad red stripe 
stamped with black pineapples was thrown into relief 
by a narrower stripe, the ground of which was white, 
but on which an arabesque of red and black flowers 
was stamped. Then came a broad stripe of delicate 
lilac picked out with red-brown pineapples, relieved by 
a bright yellow stripe toning into white and covered 
with arabesques of flowers. Finally, another dark 
red stripe with black pineapples finished off the 
diagonal pattern. The stripes of colour were ten 
inches in width. The whole was toned down and 
completed by the broad white border stamped out in 
patterns of dark green, red, and violet. Conventional 
rendering of peacocks’ tails and feathers, with rough 
but effective arabesques of flowers. This stamping 
was all done by hand. 

Our next purchase was a ‘Gunga Sagar’ cloth, a 
long plaid or ‘chuddar’ worn by the low caste women. 
The ground is buff, and it is to the narrow red brick 
coloured border that this garment owes its name. The 
border is supposed to represent the flowing Ganges, 
the broad self-coloured centre the mighty Ocean. 
This term Gunga Sagar is never applied to cloths 
of any other design. Gunga Sagar, the junction of 
the Ganges and the Ocean, is a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

Some rather coarse white muslin with threads of 
blue and red woven in, in irregular clumps, seemed 
worth getting as specimens of local manufacture. We 
have since learnt that this muslin, only finer, is largely 
made in Bengal and worn chiefly by children. Here 
it is used for puggrees and waist cloths. We also 
bought several of the ordinary country-made pocket- 
handkerchiefs. These are striped blue or red or 
yellow, and are largely used by Muhammadan men, and 
usually as neckerchiefs. 

We might have spent some time longer in the 
cloth-merchant’s shop, but for the waning light, for 
it was amusing to see the class of European stuff 
designed for the Indian market. One wondered who 
gave the ideas for some of the fantastic extravagances. 
We were gravely offered a chintz, which for glaring- 
ness of colour exceeded anything one could conceive. 
Groups of impossible palms and startling red and 
yellow vegetation formed the basis on a crimson and 
yellow ground; while amid the palms glared and 
gambolled tigers of the most approved Noah’s ark 
type, whilst birds of every hue fluttered gaily amongst 
the trees quite indifferent to the near proximity of the 
king of the Indian jungle. We asked who used this 
stuff, and were told it was much used to cover chairs 
and couches. We could only suppose it must be the 
translation into native ideas of the suitable thing to be 
used by a native gentleman when he wishes to furnish 
his reception room ‘a I’anglaise.’ This wonderful 
chintz fairly drove us away, and so ended for that 
day our pleasant wander in our local Bazaar. 
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ARCHITECTURE AS UNDERSTOOD BY NATIVE GENTRY: FRONT OF A HOUSE AT DANPUR. 
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5] 1 has been frequently remarked that 
the distinguishing feature of the in- 
dustrial arts of the Punjab is their 
Muhammadan character. The Hindu 
fantasy of design and delight in the 
grotesque, which are so noticeable in 
other parts of the Empire, even in 
objects and buildings applied to Muhammadan uses, 
here find expression only in a few rude sculptures and 
pictures, usually from hill districts, and are entirely 
absent from the buildings of the plains. The want of 
stone suitable for sculpture is the chief cause of the 
general backwardness in carving; and a curious 
woodenness and rusticity in the rendering of con- 
ventional forms of deities, familiar to all Hindus, shows 
how rarely the art has been attempted, and how 
completely anti-Hindu ordinances have repressed the 
plastic instinct. This absence of sculpture and of the 
rich and varied play of light and shade peculiar to 
Hindu art, together with the severity of the leading 
lines of most Punjab buildings, give them a flatness 
and rigidity for which an air of correctness does not 
always atone. A modern Hindu temple is here a 
nondescript combination of styles, and the grotesque 
figures with which its meagre lines are adorned, in- 
stead of forming an harmonious part, are excrescences 
which almost justify the iconoclastic tendencies they 
excite in good Mussulmans. 

The sculptures that once decorated the Gandhara 
monasteries in the Yuzufzai country, on the Peshawar 
frontier, are exceptions ; for, in an artistic sense, they 
are the most complete of any in India. But they be- 
long to a time with which nothing now existent in the 
Province has any connection, and they were the work 
of a race which has apparently left no other traces of 
its art, manners, or faith. Much is just now being 
written and said of Indian Buddhism, but the bulk of 
the people have never heard the name of the great 
saint; and his numerous statues in the Lahore 
Museum are as new and strange to the crowds of 
native visitors as would be the contents of the Vatican 
Museum at Rome. 

The Sikhs were making a beginning towards a 
freer Hindu modification of Muhammadan motives in 











architecture and decoration, and had already accom- 
plished something, when they were overtaken by the 
English occupation. Their wood-carving has a cha- 
racter of its own; their foliage is elaborately lined 
and twisted, and small grotesque figures, human and 
animal, inadmissible in Moslem work, were beginning 
to appear. 

But the essential characteristics of what may be 
called the official style, such as flatness of relief, 
absence of under-cutting, the free use of geometric 
diapers, incised in line merely, in relief or in framed 
lattice-work, and the late Mughal pillar, pilaster, and 
mihréb were retained even by the Sikhs. In the 
hill-temples, built of wood, of which there are good 
examples near Simla, the familiar Hindu form of 
square pillar, chamfered or fluted into octagonal or 
circular shapes and crowned by bracketed capitals, 
the element of a form richly elaborated in wood in 
Guzerat, and in stone throughout a vast extent of 
India proper, is common enough; but it is scarcely 
ever seen in the Punjab plains, where a meagre square 
abacus crowns a lotus-shaped capital, and, while it 
supports the lintel, receives in its grooved side a thin, 
cusped mzhréé or spandrel, 

The strictly architectural nature of Punjab wood- 
carving renders a brief reference to these conditions 
necessary. But it is not easily explicable why so 
little has been done in the way of knick-knacks and 
articles suitable for exportation by which Indian wood- 
carving is chiefly known in Europe; for at Nagina 
and Bignor, in the North-West Provinces, the prin- 
ciples on which the Punjabi works are successfully 
applied to a surface decoration of foliage and geo- 
metric diapers within bounding lines, daintily wrought 
in crisp relief on ebony caskets, trays, combs, &c. In 
Guzerat and Southern India the treatment of similar 
articles in the easily worked and fine-grained sandal- 
wood is distinctly Hindu, with bold relief of grotesque 
figures, almost riotous fantasy of line, deep under- 
cutting, and skilful play of light and shade. It may be 
that the Punjabi is heavy-handed, and is not by nature 
good at these kickshaws. At all events, with the 
exception of some not very admirable imitations of 
Swiss open-work carving for drawing-room brackets, 
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&c., made at Simla, there is no production of carved 
knick-knacks, and it is on large architectural surfaces 
that the best design is found. 

The attention of artists and architects has been 
drawn to this subject of late, partly by the quality of 
the carving itself, and no less by its exceeding cheap- 
ness. The prices paid by natives for massive doors and 
windows covered with ornament are surprisingly low. 
As soon, however, as Europeans showed an inclination 
to buy such things, and to order them of special sizes, 
the rates were in some cases unreasonably enhanced. 
Some increase in prices paid by Europeans is inevit- 
able, and not altogether undesirable, but it is to be feared 
that in this, as in other cases, many who would be glad 
to avail themselves of native skill will be discouraged 
_ by the ineradicable habit of asking more than would be 
gratefully taken, by the rates of profit demanded by 
middlemen or dealers, or by delay in the execution of 
orders. It should be remembered, on the other hand, 
that many of the best of these often beautiful works, 
executed for apparently low rates for local customers, 
were not paid for in a sense that would content a Euro- 
pean craftsman. A variety of obscure and not easily 
understood considerations often supplement the mere 
money payment. Time is but of small account, while 
there can be no doubt that in producing a work that 
will be seen daily by his fellow-townsmen the craftsman 
is often actuated by a spirit of emulation and a deter- 
mination to do his utmost, which would be absent in 
work done for a foreign market. The best work, too, 
is not wrought for the customer or for the public, but, 
to compare small things with great, like the best work 
in European artists’ pictures, for fellows of the craft. 
These men are talking just now of a very fine doorway, 
nearly finished, at Ferozepur, and they know of the best 
over a wide country side; which proves, if proof were 
necessary, that good work is still held in high estima- 
tion. 

Unfortunately one of the causes of the excellence of 
this woodwork—the patience with which the workman 
dwells on it, and the time he devotes to it—is a bar to its 
being so largely used as it might be. Architects would 
be glad to line rooms with enriched wainscot, and to 
frame their doors, windows, and mantelpieces with it, 
if it could be delivered within a reasonable time. The 
native customer is not so exacting. He does not arrive 
at a decision to build himself a new house without 
months (sometimes years) of consideration and discus- 
sion, and if the carpentry, which is the first thing 
ordered, is not ready, why, the building can wait. It 
would be unjust and untrue to say that the artificers are 
idle, but only those who have lived among them can 
appreciate the curious indifference to profit and the 
utter inability to realise the value of time which charac- 
terise the Punjab workman. And yet there are few 
who can put on a more vigorous and effective spurt 
when they choose. But few outsiders, however, can 
initiate such a spurt—it must be self-originated. But 
there are distinct signs of improvement in this re- 
spect, and it is not improbable that a demand for the 





best work a singularly capable class of artisans can pro- 
duce would develop their business habits, as well as 
provide a profitable outcome for their skill. 

It is a curious fact that in scarcely one of the 
buildings raised by the Public Works Department has 
any use been made of native skill in wood-carving. 
In the recently opened Mission Church at Peshawar, 
built with some reference to Oriental architecture, an 
ambulatory screen of fzzjra work and wood-carving 
forms a beautiful and characteristic feature of the 
interior; but this building is not designed by the 
Department, and is an altogether exceptional con- 
descension to native ideas. 

In the old work, as well as in the new, the doorway 
seems to be the feature with which most pains were 
taken. Plate 1 gives a general sketch of one in an old 
house in Lahore City, which is a fine example of one of 
the schools of ornament now no longer practised. It 
should be premised that over the greater part of India 
the door is, like usis, composed of two leaves, which do 
not hang on metal hinges, but turn on pivots, which are 
integral parts of the door, set in sockets above and 
below. The junction between the leaves is closed by a 
projecting ‘parting bead,’ called dzmz in the Punjab. 
There is no detail of domestic building on which more 
ingenuity has been lavished than on the ézz, which is 
often the only ornamented part of the construction. 
The door is fastened by a chain, staple, and padlock 
above or below. The detail, Plate 2, shows the dzmz; 
but, though originally drawn the full size of the original, 
it scarcely does justice to the delicacy and richness of 
the original door, which, it will be seen, is entirely 
covered with ornament. The cartouches, set in small 
sunk panels and framed in a band of deeply cut running 
ornament, have in the original a remarkably crisp and 
bright effect. In the large panels above the frieze of 
ornament are grotesque figures with foliage, the centre 
being occupied by the inevitable Ganesha, whose ele- 
phant head finds a place over most Hindu doors. The 
carving of these panels, however, is inferior to the rest, 
and, like portions of the jambs, does not seem to have 
been wrought by the same hand. The curiously full 
and intertwined ornament of the frieze, a portion of 
which is enlarged—Plate 3— is unlike any now pro- 
duced. It is known among native craftsmen as Ahéarz, 
but unluckily the great name of that emperor is used to 
cover many things, and it is impossible to say whether 
it is exactly suitable in this case. In by-ways of the 
intricate windings of Lahore City there are several 
examples of this style of ornament, nearly all now ina 
state of decay, but all remarkable for minuteness of 
execution and deep cutting. 

Plate 4 is a piece of modern work of a different 
kind, from Bhera, in the Shahpur district, where a 
large quantity of similar work is wrought in deodar. 
The elements of the design are Muhammadan, and 
the carver is of that creed ; but the first impression it 
conveys is, that the reserve and repose usually found 
in Muhammadan work are wanting. There is no 
striving for delicacy either in design or execution, the 
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foliage is rather rudely designed and sharply cut out, 
mostly in a V section ; but the effect of such a door 
when set in an expanse of brickwork is often rich and 
not wanting in refinement. Its price to a native used 
to be about Rs.35, but since a demand has arisen prices 
have been raised. At Chiniot, in the Jhang district, a 
more refined and strictly architectural kind of carving 
is wrought in dark shisham wood, at rates which, con- 
sidering the greater hardness of the material, are, or 
rather were, equally low. But, although these two 
places enjoy a reputation for good carpentry and carv- 
ing, there is scarcely a town of any importance in the 
Punjab where similar work is not produced. At Delhi, 
in the Aavelis, or mansions, in the older streets, are 
some fine specimens ; and at Amritsar and Batala, in 
the Gurdaspur district, there are good carvers. 

The secret of this widespread facility lies in the 
training which all carpenters receive in their youth. 
They go to work when very young, and employ the 
leisure left them from helping their master or father 
in carving ornaments in relief on spare pieces of 
board, beginning with the dog-tooth notching that 
used to be popular in English Gothic furniture thirty 
years since. From this they are promoted to foliated 
mouldings and diapers, and taught to draw the pillar, 
with all its parts, and the mzhréd. In Europe orna- 
mental carving is not taught to children, but is looked 
upon as something difficult and out of the way, and 
not to be undertaken without a considerable prelimi- 
nary expenditure of drawing-paper. There are, of 
course, many workmen who do not keep up their 
ornamental practice, but all learn some patterns ; and 
those who are gifted with a feeling for design have 
with this constant practice acquired a crispness and 
surety of execution, and a readiness of attack in deal- 
ing with large surfaces and mouldings, which is of the 
first importance in wood-cutting, which to be done 
well should be done ‘at once.’ 

Geometric tracery is a constant element in all Mu- 
hammadan design, and it is applied to carpentry and 
woodwork as well as to carved or inlaid marble or 
decorative painting. The Punjab maw or pinjra 
work is similar to the lattice-work seen in Cairene 
moucharabiehs, while the geometric framed work in 
relief made for ceilings is almost identical with the 
ceilings at Cairo. The Arab variety, which has the 
lattice bars in turned balls and other lathe-wrought 
forms, is, however, unknown in the Punjab. Plate 5 
gives a series of some of the most characteristic pat- 
terns in use here. M. Jules Bourgoin, in his ‘ Artes 
Arabes,’ has given an elaborate analysis of the geo- 
metrical figures on which such ornaments are based. 
A very elementary knowledge of geometry will suf- 
fice for the apprehension of our specimens. Panels 


wrought into these forms have great decorative value 
in a composition of light and shade in wood-carving 
from their effect of richness and repose. 


The names 











of the figures given as known to native workmen are: 
No. 1, Kunja rati mauj or pinjra, the pattern pro- 
ceeding from the corners; No. 2, Ath-bérah, com- 
posed of figures of eight and twelve ; No. 3 is known 
as Akébari, and No. 4 as Sar, which is inexplicable to 
the writer; No. 5 is Katér ¢ dar, because it includes 
a triangular form resembling the Hindu dagger, or 
katdr; No. 6, Chhe-barah, composed of figures of six 
and twelve ; No. 7, Asht panjtk, vulg. for eight and 
five; No. 8, Barak tél, an oblong of twelve; No. 9, 
Deh til, an oblong of ten; No. 10, Lolidar, sash-bar 
section, because the bars are moulded, and not flat 
on the face; No. 11, Gulandar kunja rati, a hint 
of flowers proceeding from the corners; No. 12, Deh 
tél, another oblong of ten; No. 13, Shesh tota, a 
pattern of six pieces. These names are in no sense 
scientific, nor would they be of any more use in order- 
ing panels of tracery than to indicate generally the 
kind of figure required. The joinery of this sort of 
framework is often very good, every piece being 
neatly dowelled into its neighbour ; but glue is seldom 
used, and it would be supposed, since all are held in 
their places by the frame, that when by accident one 
was broken away the rest would follow, like the pieces 
of a dissected puzzle. This must be an accident that 
seldom occurs, for there are large quantities of weather- 
worn panels in old buildings which have suffered every 
kind of injury without falling asunder. These geo- 
metrical patterns are also cut in relief, and sometimes 
incised in a deep line, but seldom perforated like the 
grilles inserted in pianoforte fronts. They are fre- 
quently coloured by householders for the Dewali and 
other festivals in the brightest and most glaring colours 
procurable; but, excepting for ceilings, geometrical 
work in wood is not systematically treated as a means of 
coloured decoration. Native furniture is not of a very 
elaborate nature, but there are some articles in which 
pinjra work is used, as the ¢akht posh, a sort of high 
sofa; occasionally in bedsteads, after the English 
fashion; and in the chaunkz, a low stool or table. 
Plate 7 shows one of these, inlaid and carved, from the 
Kasur Industrial School. In dark wood the reticula- 
tions of the tracery make an agreeable background 
for small objects in silver, porcelain, &c., and it has 
been used in the Mayo School of Art for sideboards, 
cabinets, brackets, &c. Plates 6and 9 give sketches of 
adaptations to these comparatively trivial objects of 
European furnishing. These do not, however, repre- 
sent the more important objects into which Azujra 
work has been introduced, but are mere suggestions. 
It is to be regretted that at present it is only in unim- 
portant articles of this sort that the bulk of the public, 
and especially the Anglo-Indian public, is interested. 
The best use to which this and other varieties of Pun- 
jab woodwork, here briefly noticed, can be put is un- 
doubtedly in the larger and bolder forms of domestic 
architecture. J. L. Kirtinc. 
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RUSTIC ORNAMENTATION.—I. 








NDER this head it is proposed to give 
from time to time illustrations of a 
kind of ornament which has hitherto 
attracted but little attention. The 
decorative instinct which finds ex- 

: ; pression on the surfaces and in the 
el 4 forms of common objects of daily use 
is not without interest; and although there is much 
in the higher forms of Indian art-industry, and espe- 
cially in the exported objects by which it is best known, 
that has but little concern with the daily life of the 
people, it is incontestible that a popular instinct is the 
source, as it is also the means of preservation, of many 
interesting forms of decoration. Many domestic arts 
and crafts are noteworthy as being women’s work, and 
the part borne by women in India is much more talked 
about than known. The manifold evils of the domestic 
systems of the country have been dwelt upon at great 
length, and are denounced with a somewhat cheap 
vehemence ; but few have taken the trouble to appre- 
ciate the many admirable qualities of the Indian house- 
wife, her devotion to her family, her patient and self- 
sacrificing industry, her modesty and gentleness, and 
the skill and capacity she displays under conditions that 
seem designed to paralyse effort and to crush individu- 
ality and intelligence. 

The number of trades in which women are regu- 
larly employed is but small. They are too much the 
menials of the social system, and, in addition to house- 
hold work, many of them toil in the fields, while the 
lower classes are of little more account than burden- 
bearing animals, for their small hands have built, basket- 
ful by basketful, a considerable portion of the embank- 
ments which confine our canals or on which our railroads 
are laid. They spin everywhere, in rich as in poor 
households ; and everywhere their slender arms are 
strained over the quern, grinding corn for the family. In 
the Punjab their homely embroidery has attracted the 
attention of Europeans, and is growing into a trade. 
On the Derajat frontier Biloch women weave admirable 
rugs, camel saddle bags, and other articles in coloured 
wool, ornamenting them with cowries. At Deia Ismail 
Khan they trace the delicate fern-like ornament seen 
on lacquered wood. Women of the Mochi caste -fre- 
quently work at shoe-binding, and some of the potter 
caste model earthenware toys, which may possibly be a 
development of the custom, at certain festivals, of the 
women of Hindu households making figures of horse- 
men or deities. 

No great importance is claimed for these every-day 
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attempts to ornament common things, but it is believed 
that a collection of them will be found to be not devoid 
of interest. The present illustration—Plate 8—shows 
a corner in a Punjab zemindar’s, or cultivator’s, house, 
ornamented by the women-folk with rudely modelled 
clay ornament in relief. The staple building material 
of the alluvial plains, it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
The most important article of furniture—if it 
may be called furniture—is No. 1, the Kothz, a corn 
store, built of clay, in the form of a rectangular cup- 
board, about five feet high. . This is fitted with open- 
ings at different heights, through which grain is taken 
for daily use. The earth of which it is made hardens 
till it defies the rats’ teeth. No. 2 is a Parowla, also a 
grain store, but circular in form, like a huge jar. No. 3 
is an Ada, or Bukhari, a sort of shelf and cupboard, 
worked out of the mud of the wall in niches with small 
openings. No. 4 is a milk cupboard, and is sometimes 
contrived to act as a sort of furnace for scalding milk, 
a fire being made in an opening in the wall below on 
the outside. No..5 is a Dawakha, or lamp bracket, 
modelled in relief against the wall. (In most houses 
in towns the lamp occupies a niche, which is frequently 
very prettily decorated.) The walls are periodically 
‘leeped,’ or smeared with clay and water, which dries 
to a pleasant grey colour, and is not without a certain 
sanitary property. The village street outside may be, 
and generally is, very dirty, but good housewives keep 
the domestic interior scrupulously clean and neat. Both 
Sikh and Muhammadan Jat women practise this rustic 
plastering. They think the patterns were first derived 
from the cut-out or afpligué work with which the cho/z, 
or boddice, is ornamented. In this garment there is a 
star-like ornament over each breast, strap-like forms 
ending in a flower on the shoulder and zigzag borders. 
Similar ornaments are wrought in parti-coloured cloth 
for bullock housings, the canopy of the va¢f, or bullock 
chariot, and the tilt of the eé&a, or one-horse gig. The 
other articles that appear in the sketch are: No. 6,a 
portable fireplace, also modelled in clay; No. 7, a box 
used as a low table and as a bread-box, the end opening 
with an upward slide ; Nos.8 and 9, the churn, the churn- 
stick, which is revolved by an arrangement of strings in 
the earthen vessel, being hung upside down against the 
wall. Earthen pots are largely used to keep rice, salt, 
spices, and other stores. Nothing could be simpler 
than this rustic plenishing; but even in its rudeness 
there are signs of an instinct with which the rough 
cultivator is seldom credited. 


J. L. Kipiine. 
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OLD DOOR IN LAHORE CITY. 
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SILKS. 





HE town of Thana, where the silk 
industry described in this article 
_» == flourishes, is situate twenty - one 







a aie al miles north-east of Bombay, and is 
 : may | the head-quarters of the Thana 
we wy district. In 1881 it had a popula- 


tion of 14,456. It is prettily placed 

on the west shore of the Salsette Creek, in wooded 
country, between the range of Salsette Hills on the 
west, and the steep picturesque Parsik Peaks on the 
mainland to the south-east. The fort, the Portuguese 
Cathedral, a few carved and engraved stones and 
several large reservoirs, are the only signs that Thana 
was once a great city. 

An interesting feature in the silk industry of Thana 
is that it is entirely confined to the Christian com- 
munity, who number nearly 1,100 souls. The native 
Christian Church of Thana has a long and eventful 
history, running back to the early years of the sixth 
century. The Nestorians of the sixth century were 
succeeded in the fourteenth by a Latin Church, and 
this in its turn gave way in the sixteenth century to the 
Missionary Churches of the Franciscans and the Jesuits, 
under the auspices of the Portuguese conquerors of 
Western India. The success of the Franciscan Mission 
has been ascribed in a great measure to the arts of 
force, but no such imputation attaches to the subsequent 
labours of the great Jesuit Apostle, St. Francis Xavier. 
The seventeenth century saw the decay of the Portu- 
guese power in the East, but the vigour of the Inquisition 
long continued to be felt in the native Christian 
Churches, among which Thana was prominent. The 
first severe blow was struck by the rising Mahratta 
Power at the end of the seventeenth century, which, as 
it wrested one town after another from the Portuguese, 
either proscribed the Christian Churches or held out 
very strong inducements to the members to return to 
the fold of Hinduism. That the native Church of 
Thana in such circumstances should have rapidly 
‘dwindled away until it represented but a small portion 
of the community is not surprising, and when, in 1774, 
the town passed from the Mahratta to the British rule, 
the Christians were found a poor and despised sect, 








most of whom lived by silk weaving. Since that date 
the native Church has made considerable progress both 
in numbers and intelligence. 

No silk is grown at Thana. There is, however, a 
large quantity of the ¢assar, or wild silk, available in 
the surrounding forests. It is a question for discussion 
among philologists whether the word ¢assar comes from 
the Portuguese ¢ecer to weave. If it be proved to be 
so, then it might fairly be surmised that the wild or 
tassar silk cocoons were collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Thana by the early silk weavers. 

The earliest mention of the importation of silk to 
Kalyan B.C. 500 is found in the accounts of its trade 
with Ceylon, to which place copper, steel, ebony, and 
much cloth was sent, and sz/k cloves, caryophyllum, 
aloes and sandal-wood were brought. 

Silk was also imported from Persia, with timber for 
house building, aloes, pepper, ginger, spices, and cotton 
cloth. 

Palmya inscriptions of the middle of the second 
century (A.D. 133,141,246) show that merchants had 
a safe pass through Parthia. The details of this trade, 
perfumes, pearls, precious stones, cotton, rich silk, 
famous sz/k dyed with Indian purple (produced with 
cochineal) and embroidered with gold and precious 
stones, point to a close connection with India, 
and through India with China. Silks were made 
locally (A.D. 10—1260) and probably brought from 
Persia and China. In 1580, Thana was the seat of a 
great velvet manufacture ; in 1583 there was in this 
town a great traffic in silk and silk cloths. 

Silk weaving is at present (1884) carried on in 
Khatriali or the Weavers’ Row, and in Tacelaria or the 
Weavers’ Quarter. In the sixteenth century the making 
of Thana silks is said to have employed as many as 
4,000 weavers, and as late as the eighteenth century 
the English congratulated themselves on being able to 
induce some Thana weavers to settle in Bombay. For 
many years the industry has been depressed. There 
are now only seven families of weavers working fourteen 
looms, which in ordinay years do not turn out more 
than £500 (Rs. 5000) worth of silks. Neither gold 
nor silver thread is worked into the silks. Plain silk 
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cloth for Hindu waistcloths or pztambars is woven to a 
small extent. But the special Thana silks are of two 
classes, silk with checked patterns, generally black 
and white, and apparently of European origin, and 
silks with very graceful geometric, apparently saracenic, 
designs in a great variety of colors. The soft tints and 
free lines of many of the patterns are much admired, 
and would come into general rise were it not that they 
cost from 40 to 50 per cent. more than Chinese and 
French silks. 

The weavers (Catholic or Portuguese native 
Christians) hold a higher social position than the 
ordinary Salsette Christian fishers and husbandmen. 
They have the special name of Khatris and marry 
among themselves,.and sometimes with such of the 
upper class of Christians as take service as clerks in 
Government offices. They seem to have no memory 
of their original country or caste. They believe that 
they were Musalmans before the Portuguese made 
them Christians, and though by intermarriage with 
other Christians they have lost much of their special 
appearance, it seems on the whole probable that before 
they were Musalmans they were Hindus of the Khutri 
caste, and of Gujrati origin. Judging from their 
appearance, they have a larger strain of European 
blood than any other Salsette Christians. They speak 
Portuguese at home and Marathi out of doors. Their 
houses are neat, clean and airy, generally of two stories. 
The looms and the reeling and sorting gear fill part of 
the verandah and one end of the front room on the 
ground floor, the rest of the room, which is of con- 
siderable size, is filled with a round table, chairs, a cot, 
well-made wooden boxes and cases, and displays a row 
of coloured prints round the wall, almost all religious, 
of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the Pope. They eat 
animal food daily, fish, poultry and mutton, and are 
regular though not excessive drinkers of palm juice 
and Mowha spirits. The men dress in European fashion, 
and the women in the Muratha robe and either the 
Hindu bodice or a European jacket. They are generally 
neat and clean in their dress, and on high days wear 
rich silk robes and much jewelry. Besides sorting, 
reeling, and spinning silk, the women of the weavers’ 
families find time to sew their own, their husband’s, and 
their children’s clothes. 

The Thana silk weavers keep Sunday as a day of 
rest. Besides Sundays, the chief holidays are Easter 
Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day. Their 
usual working hours are from seven to eleven, and from 
one to sunset. They never work by candle or lamp 
light. They have no trade guild. Boys do not in any 
way help their parents till they are fifteen years old. 
They are refined, gentle and kindly, courteous and 
frank, seldom guilty of crime, and fairly frugal. They 
teach their girls as well as their boys to read and write 
in the Government Anglo-Portuguese School. Their 
girls remain at school till they are thirteen or fourteen 
years old. Though the competition of cheap machine- 
made European and hand-woven Chinese silks has 
gradually driven their silks out of the best markets, 





they have not sunk into poverty, or even fallen to the 
level of unskilled labourers. The earnings of those 
who cling to silk weaving are small, but most of them 
have well-to-do relations, and they are in no way a 
suffering or a depressed class. Their education and the 
nearness of Bombay have helped many of them to 
better themselves by taking employment as clerks. 
Several families have settled in Bombay and prospered, 
and of those who have remained at Thana, from fifty 
to a hundred go daily to Bombay by train. 

All the silk woven in Thana is bought raw in 
Bombay. It is of four kinds—superior Chinese, Basra 
(Bussorah), inferior Chinese, known as Ahmadabad, 
because Ahmadabad is its best market, and Persian. 
The superior Chinese is divided into three classes— 
aval or first, worth about £2 (Rs. 20) the pound; 
doem or second, worth about £1 18s. (Rs. 19) ; and 
seom or third, worth £1 16s. (Rs. 18). The Basra, 
which is also arranged into first, second and third 
quality, is worth from 18s. to £1 (Rs. 9 to Rs. 10), 
and the Ahmadabad or inferior Chinese and Persian 
from £1 2s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 11 to Rs. 13) the pound. 
Chinese aval or doem are used for the warp; Chinese 
seom and Basra are used for the weft of checked silks, 
and Ahmadabad for weaving plain silk waistcloths and 
robes. The weaver has seldom any stock of made 
goods. When the head of the family gets an order he 
goes to Bombay, and in the Bhoivada, near Bhuleshwar, 
buys from four to twenty pounds of raw silk from a 
Multan silk dealer. These dealers have generally con- 
siderable stocks of silk of the four leading varieties, 
some of it from China, and a less quantity from Bengal 
and Bokhara. Bokhara silk is more costly than Basra 
or Ahmadabad silk, and is seldom used by the Thana 
weavers. The Ahmadabad silk, which comes from 
China, is generally coarse and dirty, and is also obtained 
by the Thana weavers from the Multan dealers. 

The raw silk is handed to the women of the weaver’s 
family, who sort, reel and twist it. It is then dyed by 
the weaver himself, and the part intended for the warp 
sent to the Musalman warpers. When the warp is 
returned, the weaver arranges the loom and weaves. 
When the work is finished he hands the cloth to the 
customer from whom the order was received, or, when 
it was woven on his own account, he sells it to local 
customers who come to his house to buy, or if there is 
no local demand, he takes it to Bombay. 

Bohoras and Parsis use the checked silks for 
women’s garments. Some of the geometric patterns 
are much admired by Europeans for dresses, and by 
Parsis for trousers, and have a small but fairly steady 
sale. Except that the demand for Hindu waistcloths 
is briskest during the marriage season (November— 
May), the demand for Thana silks is fairly uniform all 
the year round. 

The Thana silk weavers seldom employ hired labour 
at their own houses. When they do they pay the weaver 
from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4 to 5) a piece of fifteen yards 
long by eighteen inches broad. This represents about 
twelve days’ weaving, or a daily wage of from 73d. to 
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1s. (5 annas to 8annas). The Musalman warper is paid 
as. (R. 1) for warping enough for a couple of ¢anzs or 
one piece or ¢aga of from fifteen to twenty-five yards. 
To sort and reel the silk, a skein is moistened and 
thrown round the fztara, a rough circular bamboo 
cage about four feet across and two feet deep. In the 
centre of the cage is a rod about two and a half feet 
long. About three inches from each end of this rod, 
that is about two feet apart, are fastened six spoke- 
like pieces of narrow bamboo about a foot and a half 
long. The ends of the two sets of spokes are tied 
together with cords, and the skein of silk is thrown 
over the cords. In reeling and sorting the worker, who 
is generally a woman or a girl, sits to the left by one 
side of the cage on a stool. On the ground by her 
right side lie one or two reels with long handles and 
points. She sets the bottom of the central rod of the 
cage in a porcelain-cup or in a smooth cocoa-nut shell, 
picks out the end of the hank, ties it to one of the reels 
and lays the reel at her right side, the handle lying on 
the stool and the point balanced between the great toe 
and the second toe of her.right foot. She spins the 
cage by whirling the top of its central rod by her left 
hand, and as the silk is set free, winds it on the reel by 
giving the handle of the reel a sharp rolling motion 
with her right hand and letting the point whirl between 
her toes. As the silk winds it passes across her left 
leg just above the knee. A band of cloth is tied to the 
knee, and as the fibre passes over the band, the sorter 
is said to be able to tell by the feel when the quality of 
silk changes. One hank of silk generally contains two 
or three qualities of silk. Each quality is wound on a 
separate reel. When the quality changes, the sorter 
breaks the fibre, and picking up a fresh reel or the reels 
to which the new quality belongs, joins the ends with 
her tongue, and goes on reeling till another change in 
quality takes place. After it is sorted, with the help of 
a small wheel or voda, the silk is doubled by winding 
fibres from two reels on to a bobbin or ¢hale of hollow 
reed about the size of a cigarette. These bobbins are 
next arranged on the frame of the rahat or throwing 
machine. The throwing machine or rahat is in three 
parts. In the centre is the bobbin-frame or sdcha with 
a central and two side uprights; about two feet behind 
the bobbin-frame is the great wheel or grande-roda, 
about two and a half feet in diameter and with a broad 
hollow rim ; and about three feet in front of the bobbin- 
frame stands an upright conical reel or sakumba, about 
twenty-six inches high and eight inches in diameter. 
The central or bobbin-frame consists of a divided 
central upright and two side uprights, whose outer 
edges are cut into a row of eight notches. At right 
angles with the central upright, that is, parallel with 
the ground, a set of eight bobbin-holders are fastened 
about two inches apart. These bobbin-holders are 
round tapering steel rods or pegs about the size of a 
packing needle, which stand out three or four inches on 
either side of the central upright. Over the end of 


each of these steel rods a bobbin is drawn in shape and 
size like a cigarette. 


Each pair of bobbins is connected 





with the wheel by a cord which encircles its hollow rim. 
From the inner end of the axle of the wheel, a coir rope 
runs forward and is passed round the central rod of the 
high conical reel or sakumba. In working the machine 
the thrower sits on a low stool, and, as she turns the 
wheel, the cords pass round its rim, the bobbins twist- 
ing the two fibres into one, while the coir rope from the 
further end of the axle turns the reel. As the bobbins 
set free the fibres, the reel draws them through the 
two sets of eight notches on the outer uprights in the 
bobbin-frame between two round rods, which are marked 
off by rings of cords into sixteen compartments, so 
that as the long reel revolves sixteen hanks are wound 
round it, eight from each side of the bobbin-frame. 
When full the large conical reel is taken away and the 
silk is wound on a smaller reel of the same shape, 
called sakumbi, which measures eighteen inches long 
by seven in diameter. This yarn, which is known as 
double or doutér, is used in making some checked 
fabrics. But most of the yarn is again wound on 
bobbins, and a second time put through the throwing 
machine, so as to make the regular or four-fold, 
chértar yarn. 

These processes do not differ from those in use in 
Yeola in Nasik, except that, in sorting, the silk passes 
over the sorter’s left knee instead of through her fingers. 
The throwing machine is much smaller than the Yeola 
machine, and the reel is conical and upright instead of 
round and flat. 

When the silk is twisted, the warp threads are sent 
to Musalman cotton weavers to be arranged for the 
warp. This costs 2s. (R. 1) for every thirty yards of 
warp. The next process is washing or bleaching. If 
the yarn is not to be dyed, it is washed in country 
soap and water. If it is to be dyed, it is first bleached 
by boiling it in an alkaline ley, a mixture of slaked 
lime and carbonate of soda. The silk is steeped in the 
boiling ley from ten to fifteen minutes, and must be 
carefully watched, as it spoils if it is kept too long. 
After boiling the yarn is washed, left in a solution of 
alum for one night, and again washed. The silk is now 
ready to be dyed. The dying appliances are simple: 
an ordinary bfick fire-place, a copper cistern, and a 
stone-grinding mill. 

In dyeing silks red, cochineal, coccus cacti, and 
pistachio galls, pzstachia verd, in the proportion of one 
of cochineal to four of pistachio galls are powdered 
together and boiled in the copper cistern or dye-bech, 
and the silk is steeped and stirred in the mixture till it 
takes the required tint. The boiling mixture is then 
allowed to cool, and the silk washed several times and 
dried. If the colour is dull, the tint is brightened by 
dipping in lemon juice mixed with water. In dying 
orange, the silk undergoes the same processes as for 
red, except that in addition to cochineal and pistachio 
galls, the dye-beck contains a variable quantity of 
tsparuk or delphintum. To dye lemon-yellow, silk is 
steeped in a hot strained solution of 7sparuk and impure 
carbonate of soda, and is then squeezed and dried. 
Though not itself yellow, this solution gives the silk a 
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yellow that does not fade by exposure to the sun. To 
dye green, yellow silk is steeped in indigo. For black, 
the silk is steeped in an infusion of myrobalans, and 
then, for three nights in nachnee, eleusine corocana, 
and a paste containing pieces of steel, then squeezed, 
steeped either in cocoa-nut oil or cocoa-nut milk, and 
washed in plain water. To dye purple, red silk is 
steeped in an infusion of myrobalans and dried without 
being washed. It is then steeped in a solution of 
sulphate of iron and washed. Another way of making 
a purple fabric’is to use black silk for the warp and 
red silk for the weft. Silk is seldom dyed blue. 
When blue silk is wanted, the dye used is indigo, and 
the work is entrusted to Musalman indigo dyers, who 
are paid 2s. (R. 1) the pound. To dye tawny, yellow 
silk is boiled a degree less in the alkaline ley than for 
other shades. It is then taken out, squeezed, kept 
moist, and, without being washed, is plunged into a 
solution of dyers’ vottleria, Rottleria tinctorta, and 
powdered alum in the proportion of fourteen of the 
rottleria to three of the alum, mixed with carbonate of 
soda and boiling water, quickly stirred and left to 
stand till the effervescence passes off. In this mixture 
the silk is steeped, stirred, and left to soak for about 
four hours. This is the most lasting of yellow dyes, 
but the process requires close attention. 

Nine chief dye-stuffs are used in colouring Thana 
silks : carbonate of soda, country soap, alum, copperas, 
pistachio galls, zsparuk or delphinium, myrobalans, 
rottleria, and cochineal. Of these, pistachio galls, 


isparuk, rottleria, and cochineal are brought from 


Bombay, the rest are purchased in Thana. The car- 
bonate of soda is of three kinds: paépad khos, kel 
khér and hhaért mai. All of them come either from 
Sindh, where they are dug from the bottom of small 
ponds, or from Arabia. They are a mixture of the 
carbonate and sesqui-carbonate of soda and contain a 
variable quantity of silica, chlorides, and sulphates. 
According to the amount of impurity the price varies 
from about 13d. to 3d. (1 to 2 annas) a pound. The 
soap or sdbon is country soap, chiefly made at 
Kapadvanj in Kaira, from the oil of the Bassia latifolia, 
boiled with an alkaline ley of £hér and lime. It is sold 
in round pieces at about 2d. (1 1-3 annas) the pound. 
This soap is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet. 
The alum comes partly from Cutch or Sindh. The 
Cutch and Sindh alum has traces of iron, silica, and 
soda. The China alum is purer and better. Sindh 
and Cutch alum varies in prices from about 13d. to 2d. 





(1 to 1 1-3 annas) the pound, and China alum from 
about 13d. to 2d. (1 1-16 to 1 1-3 annas) the pound. 
The pistachio galls, buz-ganj, are brought from Persia 
and Kabul. Thana silk weavers obtain it from Bombay 
at 1s. (8 annas) the pound. The zsparuk, the flowers 
and stalks of a kind of delphinium, is brought from 
Persia and Kabul. It is used solely in dyeing yellow, 
and costs from gd. to 1s. (6 to 8 annas) the pound. 
Of the two kinds of Indian myrobalans, the chebulia 
myrobalan is the one generally used. It is the product 
of the hirda (Terminalha chebula), which grows in all 
the Sahyadri forests. The cost varies from 6s. to 7s. 
(Rs. 3 to Rs. 33) permaund. The 4agz/a, or powder 
on the capsules of the dyers’ rottleria, comes from 
Malabar, the Himalayas and Arabia. It costs from 1s. 
to 1s. 6d. (8 to 12 annas) the pound. After being 
washed or bleached and dyed, the warp silk is singed. 

The next step is to make ready the loom. In this 
there are three processes, beddle filling, joining and 
arranging. In filling the beddle according to the 
pattern, the weaver passes the silk between the teeth 
of the reed or phazn and through the loops in the cords 
of the different beddles. When the threads are passed 
through the reed and the beddles, they are tied behind 
the beddle frames in small bunches or clusters. The 
end of the warp is then brought and laid beside these 
bunches of silk, and, beginning with the right hand 
bunch, each thread is snapped and by a rapid twist 
knotted to one of the warp threads. When the joining 
is finished the threads are arranged through the whole 
length of the warp in accordance with their position at 
the beddles. The labour and cost of beddle-filling is 
generally avoided by leaving about six inches of the 
former warp behind the beddle, to which the new 
threads are attached. 

The Thana silk loom differs in no appreciable 


- respect from the ordinary hand loom in use all over 


India, and a fair idea of its construction may be gathered 
from the illustration showing a Thana silk weaver at 
work. The dyeing processes have been described at 
some length as examples of the intrinsic simplicity of 
Indian dyeing methods. 

Thana silks are sold by the piece, at the rate of 
Rs. 35 for a piece of 12 yards long and 24 inches in 
width. The same price is charged fora piece 15 yards 
long and 18 inches in width. If 50 pieces and upward 
are purchased an allowance of Rs. 2 on each piece is 
made. 

B. A. GUPTE. 
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ON SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF ART 
MANUFACTURES. 


g@ TRAVELLER in India, who did us 
the honour to visit our Punjab Exhi- 
bition in 1882 remarked jokingly 
that it seemed as if the only way to 
get native workmen to do anything 
was to shut them up in a jail! It 
is certainly instructive for those who 
pride themselves on a ruthless and inflexible pursuit of 
what are called “principles of political economy,” to 
notice how some of the fundamental ideas of that science 
fail to prove false in the case of the native crafts- 
man—certainly in the Punjab, probably all over India. 
But in fact the maxims of political economy are based on 
the assumption that human motives and human desires 
work or act in certain ways and directions: and if it 
should be observed that in some countrieshuman motives 
do not so work as is assumed, then what becomes 
of the maxims? On one occasion the writer of this 
note, found a man in a very humble shop opening on 
to a bazaar in the City of Lahore, engaged in cutting a 
pattern into a small brass plate which was to serve as 
the “‘ chuprds’’ or badge to one of our red or blue- 
coated office messengers. The usual lettering was of 
course the staple of what the plate bore, but the letters 
were surrounded with some flat design apparently of 
the man’s own conception. Struck with the taste 
displayed, the writer suggested to the workman to 
undertake some larger and more lucrative work. The 
demand for ‘‘ chuprés’’ is, after all, very limited, and 
the profit could not be more than a few annas on each, 
whereas the same skill, to say nothing of possible 
further developments, could be turned to engraving and 
filling up with black mze//o, a variety of articles of use and 
ornament—salvers large and small, door-plates, vessels, 
and in short an extensive series of objects. After some 
- visits to the local Museum and the pointing out of 
numerous edgings, borders, scrolls and other details 
suggestive for the work, it was agreed to commence by 
decorating in graven work, to be grounded in black, a 
salver of about 14 inches diameter. The first request 
was that the wrzter should make a “namuna” or 
design! This was, of course, declined, and the work- 
man at last, after being reminded that the making of 
such patterns was his forte, set to work with the aid of 
the Museum examples alluded to, to draw his own. 
This he did admirably. After many weeks of waiting 
the engraving was at last finished. Very good indeed 
for a first attempt. The work was promptly paid for. 
Now, assuming the cutting and drawing to have been 
ten times that required for a somewhat ornate badge, 








the payment was at least fifteen to twenty times what 
a badge would have fetched. There was certainly some 
prospect of increased profits. Moreover, the work was 
such, that a second workman could have been secured 
to do all the preliminary work and all the rough parts 
of the ornamentation—the outlining of the circles with 
the compass, the division of the surface into spaces for 
ornament and so forth; so that the master workman’s 
labour would have been reduced to a minimum. The 
writer, having shown the black and brass work—quite 
new and original of its kind, and altogether unlike the 
Moradabad work—dquickly obtained orders in such 
number, that the workman could, by getting his 
relations, also brass-workers, round him, and shewing 
the smallest enterprise and zeal, have made many 
hundred rupees before the demand died out or was 
replaced by a rush for a fresh novelty. But no; with 
the greatest difficulty two or three small salvers were 
obtained, although prices of Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 and 
more were offered according ‘to size and amount of 
work involved. In vain the profit to be made was 
pointed out ; orders were listlessly accepted, but when 
week after week the only reply to enquiries was “will 
be ready to-morrow,” the effort to get the goods was 
given up in despair. 

The lack of enterprise and the unwillingness to 
work everywhere met with is the more astonishing 
because Indian workmen, if “ driven to it,” can work 
with exemplary diligence and endurance. The pros- 
pect of steady money-making seems either uncertain 
or too remote to furnish a stimulus. In giving orders 
for native work, even when the order is accepted, the 
inevitable “to-morrow” must always be borne in mind. 
The smallest thing will never be done to-day, but 
to-morrow. All over the East it is the same—‘“‘farda’’ 
drawls the Cairene workman just as readily as his 
Indian brother says “‘ka/.’’ Then, besides the time 
required for meals, for the huga, for prayers and for 
holidays, there is always the convenient fever, the sick 
mother, the inevitable grandmother who has died, and 
the daughter to be married, and so, alas, Posthumus ! 
“ fugaces labuntur aunni.” 

And when this apathy is overcome there is another 
difficulty to be feared. Having become awake at last 
to the possibility of doing a fine trade in some class of 
work, the workmen turn out piece after piece in such a 
hurry to get money, that the articles—most of them 
copies of copies to begin with—have all the defects of 
the first copy gradually magnified, and the ornamenta- 
tion grows so poor that the demand falls off, both 
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character and technical merit being lost. The artizans 
seem always to be either in the ice of apathy and indif- 
ference or in the fire of hurry and scamped work. 
There is no happy mean. Much of this kind of -fate 
has befallen the ivory inlay of Hushiarpur and the 
metal ornamentation of Moradabad. 

It must also be admitted that the attempts on the 
part of some purchasers to buy work for less than its 
real value—even though this is induced by the abomin- 
able system of bargaining down from a confessedly 
absurd initial price—have had a very serious effect in 
deteriorating the quality of manufactures. If people 
are determined to have embroidery, jewelry, inlay, &c., 
at low rates they can be supplied, but it is with the 
cheap. worthlessness that now, alas! is so commonly 
displayed in the verandahs of the hotels of our cities 
and towns. 

Another great trouble is the singular aptitude of 
even the best workmen and designers to get pozsoned, 
if I may use the expression. The idea of doing some- 
thing just like a real European article—“‘as/ wilayat ki 
muaéfik’’—seizes upon them. Instead, for instance, of 
looking at the charming old architectural decorated 
forms, in doors, windows, balconies and mouldings, and 
gathering suggestions from them for his cupboards and 
cabinets, the carpenter will exultingly take a woodcut 
from an advertising English Furniture Warehouse cata- 
logue, and make what he thinks a copy. The cut 
being rough in itself and in some sort of perspective, 
the workman can very imperfectly understand it, and 
the result of his interpretation may be seen any day in 
the bazaars of our large stations. I can still recollect 
the pride with which—some years ago, it is true, but 
the spirit still remains—an accomplished carpet-weaver 
showed me a fender-rug which he had ornamented with 
a blue sky and clouds, a falcon clutching a dead rabbit 
in the middle, and a shaded scroll to represent ormolu 
moulding round the edge! This is a matter in which 
the influence of our schools of art will be most felt, and 
is really not a matter which in his present state of 
education it is within the artizan’s power either to 
perceive or to remedy. The demand for furniture of 
any kind is necessarily a thing of the present day. 
Furniture, excepting bed-legs, chests or presses, the 
takht-posh or low table, and the firé or stool, was 
hardly known to the forefathers of the present genera- 
tion of workmen. To meet the new requirements it 
seems likely that a new school of design based on 
indigenous architectural notions will eventually be 
formed. The experience of the writer is that almost 
any good carpenter only needs to be set upon the track 
indicated by the traditions of his own style to be able 
to go on alone with surprising success. The roughest 
indication of the general form and purpose of an object 
of furniture being given, he is frequently capable of 
filling up the characteristic details of panelling, mould- 
ings and decoration with artistic propriety. 

The worst form of the disease, however, is the 
passion for the bright, raw and fleeting colours of the 
imported aniline dyes. That a country in which the 





older work, in carpets, tapestry, fresco, enamel, and 
indeed in everything in which combined colour plays a 
part, is so excellent; in which richness and depth, 
warmth and life, are combined with sobriety, delicacy 
and subdued harmony of tone, should delight in greens 
which are complimentary to no known colour, in violets 
which give one a disagreeable sensation at the bottom 
of the throat, and in blueish crimsons, which nature 
herself can hardly manage in the flower border, and 
which in embroidery seem to have the faculty of killing 
or of jarring with every other tone in their company— 
is truly wonderful. Yet so it is: year after year, the 
import figures against the noxious aniline crystals, go on 
increasing; and it is not the more sober maroons and 
olives, or the combinations in which European dyers 
know how to turn the tar products to good account, 
that are popular, but magenta, “gas” green, curry- 
yellow, and now a vivid “ French”’ blue, which, however, 
is less in favour as it requires spirit of some kind, if 
not pure alcohol, for its manipulation. 

Municipalities might keep a look out on these imports, 
as fit subjects for an octroi as prohibitive as they 
please. 

Passing over as a minor difficulty and one easy to 
remedy, the tendency of all Indian craftsmen to leave 
their work crooked in line and unfinished in joints, to 
spoil a carving by allowing an ugly knot in the wood 
right in the middle, to disfigure their doors, as is the 
custom with the skilful Bhera carvers, by driving large- 
headed tinned iron nails right through the centre of 
the mouldings and so forth, I must notice one other 
peculiarity which is likely to have a bad effect on the 
future of Indian art industries. I allude to the peculiar 
secretiveness of workmen possessed of trade processes. 
They will rather let a valuable secret die with them, 
and allow the country to suffer the loss, than confide 
itto anyone. Nor has the idea of the “ patent” filtered 
down to the native mind, though there is a Patent 
Law which is neither difficult to understand nor hard 
to enforce. We have now living at Jalandhar a lineal 
descendant of the artist who decorated the beautiful 
Wazir Khan Mosque at Lahore, so well known for its 
complete and exquisite covering of encaustic tiles and 
pottery mosaic. This person is also possessed of the 
art of making tiles, producing a glaze of a hardness 
and finish far superior to that of other makers, and 
producing colours, notably a pure yellow and splendid 
browns and greens, which are nothing like equalled by 
any of the better known Indian potteries. No induce- 
ment, however, can pursuade the manufacturer to 
pursue this branch of his craft in a regular way. At 
rare intervals he will produce a single tile or a panel of 
tiles, and that is all. Yet he has furnaces and a factory 
in which he is daily firing spittoons, jugs, basins and 
other household property for the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. Exactly the same fires that serve the one no 
doubt most useful and paying department would also 
serve for an occasional kiln of the beautiful tile-ware, 
but no! the art will probably die with him; that is 
to say, the art as available for the conditions of Indian 
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workshops, Indian climate and Indian life, for it is vain 
in such a case to say what oxides, chlorides and so 
forth will give us tints as rich if we have not the 
chemicals on the spot nor the means of producing the 
heat that many European enamels demand. 

The secret lies not so much in the abstract 
chemistry of processes as in the peculiar adaptation of 
the means and materials that are to be had in Indian 
bazaars, and can be used under the conditions of an 
Indian artizan’s life. But this is often a real secret 
and not to be confounded with the elaborate sham 
secrets which also abound, though they are easily 
detected. Of the latter an example may be quoted in 
the making of gold-beaters’ skin (jz//¢ charmz). The 
fine integument duly peeled off, it is at once to be pre- 
served from the attacks of insects and to be rendered 
pliant and not crisp, for which purpose treatment with 
certain greasy substances and also certain astringents 
and aromatics is desirable. The maker will, unless 
assured that you do not intend to set up a rival manu- 
facture, confide the recipe of some two dozen drugs, 
considerably more than half of which are absolutely 
inert or else superflous, but which are added to make a 
show of great difficulty or high art in the process. 
Similarly, a gunsmith at Lahore exhibited the greatest 
reluctance to show the very rude, but rather ingenious 





machine with which he cut the spiral grooves in his 
rifle barrels. He was at last pursuaded by the con- 
sideration that as Europeans undoubtedly make good 
rifles of their own, one of them could not want to steal 
his “ secret.” 

Such are some of the difficulties which beset the 
practical work of encouraging native art manufactures. 
They do not by any means exhaust the catalogue, but 
even thus much may usefully enlighten those who 
expect to get their orders punctually carried out, and 
think it as easy a matter as to order a cabinet or a 
pair of boots from London tradesmen. It may also 
disarm those who think that a Resolution of the 
Government of India or an application of Political 
Economy will revive the native crafts straight off and 
produce a flourishing trade. It is true that many of 
these difficulties, including one not alluded to, the 
necessity imposed by native custom for cash advances 
to purchase materials, may be gradually overcome by 
patience, time, and occasionally by the influence of 
particular sympathetic and genial individuals ; but they 
are difficulties nevertheless, and should rather sober 
expectation than discourage intelligent effort, and leave 
us content to be making slow progress, so long as it is 
in the right direction. 

B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 





JEYPORE EXHIBITION OF 1883. 


HE very great impulse which has been given to 

the promotion of art manufactures in Central 

India and Rajputana, by the generous encourage- 

ment of H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore, must not remain 
unnoticed by us. It may be hoped on the other hand 
that the JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART may contribute 
its aid towards the attainment of the object which His 
Highness has in view, viz: to spread a wider and more 
intimate knowledge of the art productions of Native 
States in Northern and Central India, an object which, 
without the assistance of the Rulers and Princes of 
those States, it would be difficult to attain. The area 
of these Native States is enormous. It would cover a 
considerable portion of Europe. But the internal 
economy and productions of these countries have 
naturally been much less studied and understood by 
the English officials in India than those of British 
territories. The Maharaja has been fortunate in 
having by his side two able and enthusiastic coadjutors, 
Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley and Colonel Jacob, 
who are both widely known throughout India as earnest 
and disinterested workers in the field of progress. More 
perhaps has been done by Colonel Jacob to prevent the 
degredation of Oriental Architecture, by a practical 
illustration of its beauties in modern building, than any 
other official The City of Jeypore has now a reputation 
of its own as a successful combination of the Eastern 
designs with the Western luxuries of street lighting 
and efficient drainage. 





Although Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley has not 
been so long resident in Jeypore as Colonel Jacob, whose 
name has for years been associated with the place, yet 
the work that he has assisted in enabling His Highness 
to effect has been of great importance to Indian Art. In 
1883 this officer organized a most successful Exhibition 
at Jeypore, chiefly of art-ware and ornamental fabrics 
from the Native States in the neighbourhood, Jeypore 
of course being the most prominent, a paper on which, 
by Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley, was published in 
our second issue. But the work did not end, as is so 
often the case, with the Exhibition itself. The under- 
taking led, and will for years continue to lead, to that 
better knowledge and appreciation of Central Indian 
Art of which we have already spoken; and this result 
is due entirely to the enlightened action of H.H. the 
Maharaja, who permitted four volumes to be prepared 
in which coloured and photographic representations of 
many of the most valuable and artistic exhibits are 
brought together, and has with princely magnificence 
presented copies of this useful work, not only to H.M. 
the Queen-Empress and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
but also to the leading Museums and Art Institutions 
of Great Britain, Europe and America. There are in the 
volumes nearly 400 illustrations, a very great number of 
which afford a most valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Indian art designs. Permission has been accorded 
to publish a few of the best examples of these in the 
JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART. 


FEYPORE ENAMELS, &c. 





JEYPORE ENAMELS. 


OLONEL JACOB has almost simultaneously 
prepared a large and extremely valuable series 
of illustrations of Jeypore Enamel, one of the 

most popular and interesting classes of Indian Art-ware. 
A description of it, by Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley, 
was contained in our second issue. We are enabled 
to state that with Colonel Jacob’s permission we shall 
be able to present to our subscribers one or more of 





these illustrations with the next few numbers of the 
JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART. We feel sure that we can 
give no better encouragement and aid to the cause of 
Indian Art than by distributing as widely and speedily 
as possible a knowledge of the art designs which the 
earnest labours of Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley and 
Colonel Jacob have, under the generous protection of the 
ruling Maharaja, brought into such prominent notice. 





INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION OF 1886. 


\ A J E are glad to be able to announce that a separate 
collection of art-ware and ornamental fabrics 
will be provided by each Province of India 

to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition of 1886. It is 

understood that, as at Calcutta last year, when the best 
representative collection ever brought together was 
displayed, each Province and leading Native State will 





have a separate court or space allotted to it for its 
collections of art exhibits. The plan seems to us a 
good one, as likely to lead to greater efficiency and 
completeness than an Imperial or general collection. 
We cannot but hail the Exhibition of 1886 as likely 
to give an immense impetus to a knowledge and 
development of Indian Art. 
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HE damascened work, known as the 
Bidri-ware, is a declining industry 
which deserves support to save it 
from extinction. This peculiar art- 
ware derived its name from the town 
of Bidar, its original home, which, 
according to tradition, was founded 

by a Hindu king‘of the same name, four centuries 

before the Christian era. The place lies about 75 

miles to the north-west of Haidarabad, within the 

dominions of the Nizam. Bidar was long the capital of a 

Hindu kingdom of the same name, and after its sub- 

version by the Muhammadans it continued to be the 

seat of government under the Bahmani Dynasty of the 

Musalman sovereigns of Deccan. It is said that one 

of the Hindu kings of Bidar invented the manufacture 

of Bidri-ware, who used the articles to hold fiowers and 
other offerings which he daily presented to his house- 
hold gods. Considerable improvements were introduced 
into the manufacture by his Hindu successors ; but it 
attained its present state of excellence under the 
Muhammadans, who, wherever they went, not only 
gave great encouragement to the indigenous manufac- 
tures, but also imported from other parts of India, as 
well as from the chief seats of Musalman civilization 
in Western Asia, new arts and industrial crafts, so, 
like many other handicrafts of India, it declined with 
the downfall of the Muhammadan Empire, although it 
attracted the notice of men like Dr. Heyne, Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, Captain Newbald, Dr. Smith, and 
others. Its decline as an industry was so complete 
that, in the “‘ Oudh Gazetteer,” the most comprehensive 
work on that province yet published, no mention is 
made of Bidri-ware among the manufactures of Luck- 
now, although for more than a century it flourished 
most in the capital of Oudh. Much was done to 
encourage and promote this manufacture, so far as the 

European market was concerned, by the Department 

of Agriculture and Commerce in the North-Western 

Provinces. The exertions of the Department were 





greatly aided by the Exhibition at Melbourne, where 
Indian art-ware occupied a prominent place, and by 
the local exhibitions at Simla, Calcutta, and Jeypore, 
where Bidri-ware found an extensive sale. 





The most ordinary articles of Bidri-ware are Hukkds 
or smoking bowls, Surdpzs or water-goglets, Pikddns 
or spittoons, Péndéns or betel-cases, .4bkhords, or drink- 
ing cups, flower vases, tumblers, plates, trays, &c. 

Hukké is the general name for the various kinds of 
appliances which the natives of India employ to smoke 
a prepared tobacco called Gurdku. In many places 
the cocoa-nut shell is employed for the purpose, an 
imitation of which is made of wood, brass, or tin in 
North India, where, owing to the dryness of the climate, 
the actual shell does not last long. The two forms of 
Hukké, Gurguri, and Farst, are generally made of 
silver or baser metals, in the decoration of which great 
ingenuity is often displayed. These two forms of 
smoking bowls are generally oval in the middle, with a 
flat round base, having a hole on the top into which 
the lower end of a tube, made of hollow reed and orna- 
mented with coloured cloth and lace, is tightly inserted, 
and which serves the purpose of a pipe by which the 
tobacco is smoked. The two plates of Bidri-ware 
(plate 1) represent two specimens of Hukkd sent 
to the Fine Arts Exhibition held in Simla in 1881. The 
water-goglet (plate 2), called Swrdéhz, is an article 
of extremely elegant shape, and is in great demand, 
but seldom put to any practical use. Pzkdén, or 
spittoons are made of various shape and size, but are 
generally flat with a wide mouth. The Pénddn, or 
betal-case, is an article indispensable to well-to-do 
natives, who keep in it the leaves of Pzper Betel, sliced 
areca nut, lime, cardamom, and other spices, which 
many of the eastern nations chew with or without 
tobacco leaf. The Adkhora is a small water vessel 
with a wide mouth. For European use, flower vase, 
tumbler, cup and saucer, plates of various sizes, trays, 
salt-cellar, and other articles are made. 

At present, the four chief seats of Bidri manu- 
facture are Bidar itself, Lucknow in Oudh, Purniah, and 
Murshidabad in Bengal. The mode of manufacture is 
very nearly the same in all the places. The first process 
is the preparation of the mould. A quantity of clay, or 
very fine dust made into a sort of paste by mixing with 
it fresh cow-dung, is put on a rude lathe, and when dry 
turned into the required shape. A layer of wax and 
oil boiled together is then put upon it, and the whole 
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thing when dry is again turned in the lathe in order to 
make the surface even and smooth. Itis next covered 
with another layer of clay, and then allowed to dry. 
Two openings are then bored in the mould, when it is 
subjected to a gentle heat, which bakes the clay and 
causes the wax to melt and run out through the holes, 
leaving a vacant space inside for the reception of the 
fused metal. This is an alloy of copper and zinc, the 
proportion in which each metal is used varying in 
different places. At Bidar, the proportion, according 
to Captain Newbold, is one of copper to sixteen of 
zinc, while, according to Dr. Smith, it is one of copper 
to four of zinc. At Purniah the proportion observed 
is g of former to 176 of latter. In Dr.’ Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time, the several ingredients used were 
zinc 13,360 grains, copper 460 grains, and lead 414 
grains. Dr. Heyne also saw the use of lead in forming 
the composition. He states that ordinarily the manu- 
facturers take at a time 16 ounces of copper, 4 ounces 
of lead, and 2 ounces of tin, which they melt together, 
and then after adding 16 ounces of zinc to every 3 
ounces of the alloy thus formed, melt again. Lead is 
not used now, and tin still forms a component of the 
alloy at Murshidabad. At Lucknow. besides the usual 
copper and zinc, steel powder is added to give additional 
strength to the compound. The proportion is copper 
4 ounces, steel powder 4 ounces, and zinc 12 ounces. 
Thus, no hard and fast rule is observed in the propor- 
tion to which the different metals are used; the 
manufacturers of each place employ what they have 
To mix 


found most suitable from long experience. 
the two metals now generally used, viz., zinc and 
copper, two earthen crucibles are made, one large and 


the other small. A thin coating of fresh cow-dung is 
put upon them, both inside and outside, to prevent 
their cracking when put on fire. The zinc is put in 
the larger crucible and the copper in the smaller, and 
both are then put into a small pit, where a slow fire, 
generally of cow-dung cakes, has been made. They 
are then covered with fresh fuel, and the heat gradually 
increased with the aid of a pair of bellows or by blowing 
through a bamboo tube. When the metals have fused, 
the melted copper is poured into the crucible containing 
the melted zinc, and the heat now applied with a 
renewed force, which causes the metal to unite and to 
form the compound of which Bidri-ware is made. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton states that to prevent calcination, 
a mixture of beeswax and resin, obtained from the Sé/ 
tree (Shorea robusta), is thrown into the crucible. 
When thoroughly fused with each other, the molten 
alloy is poured into the vacant space inside the mould 
through one of the two openings described above. 
When cool the rough model of the required vessel thus 
formed is taken out by breaking the mould. It has 
now a dull leaden appearance, is hard, but can be easily 
worked in a lathe to make the surface smooth and 
even. The smelting, moulding, and turning up to this 
point are done by a set of people generally of the 
brazier caste, who next pass on the vessel to the 
designer to trace upon it patterns of flowers and other 





ornaments. The designer first smears the vessel with 
a solution of sulphate of copper, to give the surface a 
black colour. This operation assists him to see dis- 
tinctly the patterns which he etches on the smooth 
surface with a small steel point, and the carver to 
follow the tracings made by him. . The vessel next 
passes on to the engraver or carver, who, following the 
lines traced by the designer, cuts them deep, and 
scoops out the designs with delicate finely-pointed 
chisels of various sizes, worked by a small hammer. 


- The surface now looks very indented and rough, and 


requires a little smoothing down with a blunt chisel, 
before it is fit to receive the inlaying. Both gold and 
silver are inlaid to decorate the Bidri vessels, and in 
Bidar copper is also sometimes used. Thin plates of 
gold or silver are laid on a bed of wax and resin, which 
prevents their moving about, and serves as a glue when 
pressed on the ground work. A small piece of paper 
is next inserted into the cavities, made on the surface 
of the vessel, to take an impression of the excavated 
pattern. It is taken out and placed on the gold or 
silver leaf, which is cut into the exact measure thus 
obtained, and the piece then taken up by the top of 
the finger and the chisel, placed on its corresponding 
cavity, to which it is firmly inserted by a steel point, 
and gently hammered in. The inlaying is more or less 
durable according to the depth to which the plate is 
fixed, and the value of the article depends upon the 
thickness and quantity of the precious metals used, and 
the degree of finish displayed in the execution of the 
patterns. Very thin leaf is used for the ordinary kinds, 
while in the more durable workmanship, gold or silver 
wire is employed. When the inlaying has been per- 
formed all over the surface in the manner described 
above, the hole in the bottom of the vessel left in the 
place of the opening through which the molten alloy 
was poured into the mould, is closed with lead, and the 
whole surface smoothed and polished with a common 
file and a scraper. In Purniah this cleaning is effected 
by rubbing the surface with shell-lac and powdered 
corundrum, and lastly with a piece of charcoal. Next 
comes the final process, that of giving a permanent 
black colour to the surface. This operation is per- 
formed at Bidar by the application of a paste made of 
salammoniac and saltpetre, ground up with brackish 
water. At Purniah, the mixture is composed of four 
parts of salammoniac, one of unrefined nitre, and five 
of rough saltpetre freshly collected, the whole being 
moistened with rape-seed oil, to which a little powdered 
charcoal is added, while at Murshidabad the composi- 
tion used consists of saltpetre, salammoniac, blue vitrol 
and nitrate of potash, finely powdered and mixed with 
water. The article to be coloured is first subjected to 
a gentle heat, and then thickly smeared with the paste, 
which is allowed to lie upon it for hours. When dry, 
it is washed and thoroughly cleaned with water or with 
the aid of sweet oil, and the Bidri-ware is now ready 
for sale. The process of colouring imparts to the 
surface a permanent dead black hue, which, however, 
does not affect the parts where the ornaments are laid, 
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but rather enhances the lustre of the white silver or the 
yellow gold in contrast with the black ground. Bidn- 
ware is not liable to rust, does not dint under the blow 
of a hammer, and breaks only when thrown down from 
a great height or struck with violence. Captain New- 
bold states that he witnessed at Bidar the whole process 
of inlaying, and “ could not help admiring the precision, 
the lightness of touch, and celerity with which it was 
performed.” 

The patterns are generally of a floral description, 
more or less natural at Bidar and conventional in 
Upper India. In Purniah, the ornaments are some- 
times of a Chinese character, which Sir George Bird- 
wood supposes to have been introduced by way of 
Sikkim or Bhutan. In Lucknow, the figure of a fish 
is frequently introduced among the floral decoration to 
suit the taste of the Muhammadan gentry of the place. 
This device had its origin in the fact that the late 
kings of Oudh, occupying the foremost rank among 
the nobility of the Delhi Empire, delighted in 
parading their “Dignity of Fish” (Méhi-muréiib), 
which consisted of the privilege of carrying before them 
in all state processions the representation of a fish, 
made of metal and borne upon a pole, with two circular 
gilt bells attached to it. This mark of distinction was 
formerly bestowed only on nobles of the highest order, 
and the last occasion on which an Emperor of Delhi 
exercised the privilege of conferring this honour was 
when Shah Alam bestowed the dignity on Lord Lake. 
The kings of Oudh displayed this dignity not only in 
its legitimate form, but employed the fish as an emblem 
of their high position in arts as well as in decorative 
architecture, and the figure of a partly natural, partly 
conventional fish has found its way among the patterns 
with which the Bidri manufacturers of Lucknow adorn 
their ware. 

Two kinds of ware are made in Purniah: the best 
called Gharkz, in which the patterns are deeply set and 
well finished; the other called Karnd-bzdri, in which 
the patterns are plainer and inferior in finish. A modi- 
fied form of Bidri-work, called Zarbuland is made at 
Lucknow, in which the patterns are slightly raised and 
not set even with the surface as in the ordinary Bidri- 
ware. This is an imitation of the many kinds of copper 
and brass ware, specially those of Tanjore in South 
India, in which the white silver designs stand in relief 
on the red or yellow ground of the copper or brass 
vessels. The process followed in the manufacture of 
Zarbuland ware is nearly the same as that for the 
ordinary Bidri, except instead of excavating the patterns 
for the reception of the gold or silver plates, the orna- 
mental designs are raised above the surface and chased. 
Occasionally gilt silver, instead of the genuine article, 
is used in covering the patterns of Zarbuland work. 

As may be seen from the description, the manu- 
facture of Bidri-ware is carried on under a system of 
Division of Labour, the different processes being 
generally performed by three classes of people, viz: 
the moulder, the carver, and the inlayer. The moulder 
prepares the alloy, casts the vessel and turns it to its 








proper shape with his lathe. The carver engraves the 
patterns on the surface of the vessel, and the inlayer 
designs the patterns, inlays the ornament of gold and 
silver, and finally colours and polishes the article. 

As stated before, the four notable seats of Bidri 
manufacture are Bidar, Lucknow, Purniah and Murshi- 
dabad. It is not known when the art was brought into 
Lucknow and Purniah, but its manufacture at Murshi- 
dabad dates from the commencement of the present 
century, when it was introduced by one Mir Ilahi 
Bakhsh. This Ilahi Bakhsh had an apprentice named 
Lochhmi, whose son Munna Lal, introduced many 
improvements in the manufacture, and at the time of 
his death, forty years ago, left the industry in a very 
flourishing condition. But the district authorities state 
that it is now slowly perishing for want of encouragement. 
At present, the manufacture is almost entirely in the 
hands of Muhammadan artizans, who areeight in number, 
including a female named Ladu. At Bidar the trade is 
in the hands of Hindus of the Lingayet sect. At Purniah 
four families of the Hindu brazier caste (Kansaris) are 
engaged in moulding and turning Bidri-ware, who live 
at Bellori, a village four miles from the civil station of 
Purniah. The rest of the processes is performed in the 
old town of Purniah by several Hindu casts, such as 
the Sonars (gold-smith), Dhanuks (labourers), and 
Sunris (wine-sellers), as well as by Musalmans. At 
Lucknow the trade is in the hands of Muhammadans, 
who employ the braziers to caste the mould and 
artizans to perform the rest of the work. In 1881 
there were 13 men engaged in Bidri manufacture in 
the town of Lucknow, who turned out ware of the 
estimated value of Rs. 4000. Next year the number 
of manufacturers increased to 31, and the value of the 
work to Rs. 4500. 

At Lucknow, where labour is comparatively cheap, 
the artizans engaged in Bidri manufacture are paid by 
daily wages at the rate of 6 annas or 74d. per day, 
and the employer in selling the articles turned out, 
charges a profit of 25 per cent. on his capital. At 
Purniah the braziers mould the vessels on their own 
account and sell them to the inlayers. They purchase 
52 lbs. of zinc for a rupee (1s. 8d.), and 43 ounces of 
copper for 4 annas (5d.), and sell the vessel or vessels 
made from this material at Rs. 2 (3s. 4d.), thus making 
a profit of 1s. 3d. The inlayers have no fixed rate of 
profit. 

The largest collection of Bidri-ware ever brought 
together from all the four seats of manufacture, was 
perhaps that at the late Calcutta Exhibition (1883-4). 
Of the articles sent from Bidar by the Haidarabad 
State authorities, the most notable were a tea-poy, 
price, Rs. 195; a large spittoon, Rs. 125; a wash- 
handbasin, Rs. 55; five goglets, from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30; 
eight flower vases, from Rs. 22 to Rs. 45; eight trays, 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 24, &c. Of ordinary Bidri-ware 
brought from Lucknow, the price of a Hukké varied from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 85; a glass with saucer and cover, Rs. 42; 
a spittoon, Rs. 25; a plate, from Rs. 8 to Rs.* 44. 
Lucknow also sent a large collection of articles of the 
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raised pattern (Zarbuland). The price of some of the 
typical specimens may be given as follows :—A goblet, 
Rs. 14; a betel-case, Rs. 21; a spittoon, Rs. 35; a 
Hukké, Rs. 6 to 20; a wine-glass, Rs. 4; a cup with 
cover and saucer, Rs. 40; a glass with ditto, Rs. 30; 
aplate, Rs. 22. The exhibitors and manufacturers were 
Husain Ali, Muhammad Ali Beg, Bullan Beg, Mehdi 
Husain and Muhammad Ali. Of late years these men 








have acquired a wide reputation in this branch of art- 
industry. Murshidabad sent only three articles, of 
which the best specimen was a Hukké with patterns 
worked in gold and silver, made by Gopal Shah, price 
Rs. 30. Purniah sent about a dozen specimens, of 
which eight were Hukkds, price varying from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 40, and one water goglet, Rs. 11. 
TRAILOKYA NATH MUKHARJI. 





RUSTIC ORNAMENTATION. 


modelling in the interior of the houses or huts of 

Sikh and Muhammadan Jat peasants was noticed. 
Traces of a feeling for design are found in the imple- 
ments used in the field as well as on the walls of the 
home. There is naturally but little scope for this 
inclination in farm tools, and some of the more 
picturesque forms of country carts, for example, which 
offered opportunities of which the village carpenter and 
the women of the household used formerly to avail 
themselves, by covering them with an elaborate garni- 
ture of iron and brass, with bold appligée embroidery 
for roofs or tilt covers, are passing out of use. A 
sketch is given of a winnowing shovel from the Rawal 
Pindi (Punjab) district. It may not be of the first 
importance that an implement used merely to toss the 
trodden out corn and chaff against the wind should be 
ornamented, but the village carpenter has satisfied his 
sense of zxsthetic propriety by giving it an elegant 
form and adorning it with a pleasing bit of incised 
ornament. Another sketch shows a jzdra or ridging- 
board from the Punjab frontier. This is used to throw 
up the wuts or small dykes with which, for the 
convenient distribution of water, the fields are inter- 
sected. A common form in other parts is a sort of 
long and shallow toothed shovel, which, like the present, 
is worked by two or three men, one or two to haul on 
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ropes fastened to rings in front, while one guides the 
handle from behind. The wood in the present instance 
is moulded to an agreeable and probably serviceable 
shape, while the notching, though of a rudimentary 
type of ornament, is applied in the right place. These 
traces of refinement, evident also in the turned wooden 
seed-cup applied to the plough when it is used for 
sowing, are curious, as occurring among races so 
generally careless of neatness as are the stalwart, 
heavy-handed peasantry of the Punjab. A third sketch 
shows the painted stern of a boat on the river Beas 
(Punjab). The craft in use on the rivers in the greater 
part of India are necessarily flat-bottomed, and the ver- 
nacular for boat—&4zshtz, means also a tray. On some 
rivers the stern is so. much elongated and raised as to 
suggest that it may be useful as a sail. In the present 
instance stern and stem were very much alike. The 
decoration is incised and painted in red, yellow, green and 
white. Boatmen all over the world seem to delight in a 
few touches of bright colour, and it must be confessed 
that the somewhat rude decoration of a group of Punjab 
boats when seen with their natural surroundings of 
tall, white plumed reeds, level stretches of the shallow 
river and grey low-lying land, have a brightness of 
effect, of which the present sketch only gives a faint 
impression. 
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JAPANESE AND INDIAN LACQUER. 


Q HERE is in India a popular misconcep- 
tion as to the nature of Japanese 
lacquer, which is by many wrongly 
supposed to be a variety of shellac, 
similar to the surface of articles 
turned in the Indian lathe, and 
familiar to all in the shape of 
Benares toys, Sind boxes and the like. The Japanese 
lacquer is a true varnish, being the gummy sap of the 
Rhus vernicifera, a species of sumach somewhat re- 
sembling the ash in its bark and foliage. For more 
than a thousand years the cultivation of this valuable 
tree has been fostered by imperial edicts, either com- 
manding the plantation of a given number, or 
authorising the payment of taxes in its produce. It 
grows all over the Main Island, but flourishes principally 
northwards from Tokio, from which districts come 
70 to 80 per cent. of the total yield, which averages 
about 120,000 to 140,000 gallons per annum. The 
trees, which require no care beyond keeping them free 
from being choked by weeds in their sapling stage, 
are tapped when about three years old, in order to 
improve their growth. They are not, however, tapped 
for market until they are ten years old. Those of 
fourteen or fifteen years growth are said to yield the 
best quality of sap, but patriarchs of a century or more, 
which are becoming very scarce, give the best material 
for transparent varnish, their sap being more glutinous 
and possessing more body. Their existence was due 
to the berries being a more profitable commodity, until 
the introduction of kerosene caused the demand for this 
vegetable wax to decline. Trees do not survive the 
tapping, but roots of young trees throw up shoots, which 
grow in a few years into profitable saplings. The sap is 
drawn in the summer rains, commencing in July, and 
the season lasts till September ; the product, however, in 
the different months varies in quality andin name. The 
sap taken from the growing tree is termed £7-noushz. 
From the branches lopped off young trees, as well as 
from old trees which have been felled, 42-seshzme, or 
branch lacquer, is expressed, and is distinguished from 
the former in its application as in its name. Thus in 
making gold lacquer, seshzme from young trees, which 
is a scarce product, is used in the proportion of seven 
parts to three of foreign matter. It appears, however, 
from the exhaustive researches of Consul Quin, who-is 
our chief informant, and has left nothing to be 
discovered except the jealously guarded trade secrets 
of the lacquer manufacturers, that the ordinary seshime 
employed is a composition which comprises grated sweet 
potatoes, sea-weed jelly, and soot. The best quality 





of crude lacquer is of a creamy consistence and colour, 
and if exposed to the sun for a few days without the 











usual addition of water, becomes nearly black and 
translucent, and will not dry. An admixture of water 
restores the creamy colour, though somewhat darkened, 
and after evaporation the lacquer will dry and turn 
black. The great desideratum of the workers in 
lacquer is a clear, transparent varnish. That which is 
so called is really black, and must be ground and 
polished before a brilliant surface can be secured. 
Another want is that of extending the very limited 
choice of colours which can now be employed, the 
action of the lacquer being destructive to all vegetable 
colour, which simply disappears. 

How elaborate are the processes through which the 
best finished article in black lacquer passes can be 
roughly estimated from the fact that thirty-three 
different operations are enumerated. Twenty appli- 
cations of various preparations of lacquer are given, 
involving drying periods varying from twelve to forty 
hours, except in what may be termed the halfway stage, 
when at least three days drying is necessary. The 
whole time aggregates about fifteen days. When the 
surface of the article to be lacquered has been duly 
smothered, a groove is cut along each joint, and the 
surface receives a coat of seshime. The next step is to 
fill in the grooves with finely cut hemp mixed with 
glue and paste, which requires at least forty hours to 
dry. Then follows a coat of paste formed of burnt 
clay from Mount Mari, branch lacquer, and sufficient 
water. When the dry surface has been only smoothed 
with a white whetstone, a mixture of wheat and branch 
lacquer is applied, and a hempen cloth is stretched over 
it with the utmost care, to avoid wrinkles or edges. 
Smoothness is further secured by paring or planing the 
hardened surface of the cloth. Six successive applica- 
tions of slightly differing compositions of lacquer and 
burnt clay follow in order. This is next ground smooth 
with a whetstone, and receives a hardening coat of 
branch lacquer followed by saéz or the clay paste. 
After the repetition of the whetstone and two painting 
processes the surface is ground with magnolia charcoal. 
Successive coatings of thinly applied branch and of Ro, 
a black lacquer, leave a surface to be polished with 
charcoal made from Lager-stroemia Indica. Another 
coat of Xo is then rubbed on with cotton wool and 
rubbed off again with soft paper. In the next stage a 
fine polish is produced by applying, with a cotton cloth 
and a little oil, powdered burnt clay from Mount Mari 
and calcined deer’s horn ashes in equal proportions. 
This polishing alternates with two coats of lacquer, the 
final polishing being given with the finger to the 
surface until the most brilliant effect is produced. The 
drying press is constructed of rough unplaned boards ; 
the inside being thoroughly wetted is then carefully 
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closed to exclude the air, as lacquer possesses an unex- 
plained property of drying only in a damp, close 
atmosphere, and will not harden in the open air, but 
will run and always remain sticky. The process of 
making red lacquer is somewhat shorter, the vermilion 
seshime being applied after the rubbing with magnolia 
charcoal, and the surface is then polished with cotton 
cloth and the powder. 

There are three styles of gold lacquering, the first 
of which, called Hira-makiye or flat gold lacquer, is 
applied to an article painted in either black or red. A 
picture drawn on thin paper sized with glue and alum 
is applied to the surface. The reverse has been 
smoothed with a pebble or shell, and the outline lightly 
traced with lacquer roasted over charcoal, the brush 
employed being a very fine one of rat’s hair. The 
paper is rubbed with a whalebone spatula, the result of 
which is to produce a faint impression of the drawing. 
This is brought out more plainly by rubbing with 
cotton wool powdered with white whetstone or tin. 
One tracing will give twenty impressions. The 
pattern is then filled in with branch lacquer mixed with 
red oxide of iron, and gold dust is scattered with a 
horse-hair brush until the lacquer will take no more. 
twenty-four hours’ drying is then required. A thin 
coating of transparent lacquer is laid over the gold, 
and after being dried for twenty-four hours the surface 
is more carefully smoothed with camellia charcoal and 
finally polished by the finger with oil and burnt clay. 
The fine work, such as veining leaves or painting the 
stamens of flowers is then done with lacquer sprinkled 
with gold dust. Drying and polishing complete the 
finish, additional processes, which are.only repetitions, 
being required for the finest work. It is needless to 
say that more ordinary kinds of flat gold lacquer are 
manufactured with considerable saving of time and 
trouble. For “raised gold lacquer” or Taka Makziye 
the first and second processes are the same as in flat 
lacquer, but finely powdered camellia charcoal is applied 
instead of gold dust, according to the requirements of 
the pattern. When dry a soft rag removes any loose 
charcoal powder, and the article is carefully washed 
with a brush, which for the best work is made of human 
hair. Branch lacquer with camphor is then rubbed on 
and a coating of Saézko applied. The surface, when 
dry, is ground smooth by successive applications of the 
two charcoals already specified. Then come two or 
more coatings of a mixture made of black lacquer, Ro 
and lacquer to which water that has been used with a 
whetstone, together with powdered turpentine has been 
added. Camphor and powdered charcoal are stirred 
into the pan of the mixture, which is boiled. The 
applications of this mixture are regulated by the height 
needed to bring out the details of the landscape repre- 
sented, the pattern being worked out at this stage. The 
remaining processes including lacquering, drying and 
polishing, prepare the way for the application on a coat 
of groundwork lacquer of .the gold powder either 
brushed or shaken over the surface. The article is 
finished. off in the same-manner as the flat: gold lacquer 





already described. There is a third style called 
“bringing out by polishing,” in which after the applica- 
tion of the design to the plain lacquered article, a coat of 
black or transparent lacquer is given, which when dry 
is ground down by magnolia charcoal till the pattern 
stands out. The final polishing completes the work. 

The time required for producing the more elaborate 
specimens of lacquered ware can be instanced by a 
tobacco box wrought for the Empress, in which the 
three styles of gold lacquer—namely, the flat, the 
raised, and that termed “bringing out by polishing” 
were all employed. The box only measured ten inches 
in length by six in depth and eight in height, but over 
eight months were spent in its production. Nowadays 
in this, as in so many other artistic handicrafts, the 
change in the value of time militates against the 
artistic perfection formerly attainable. 

The great artists of ancient times hold as high a 
place in the annals of Japan as great painters in the 
art history of Europe. From the twelfth century there 
is a succession of illustrious names; but there are 
extant articles which were manufactured in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, while the earliest mention of 
lacquer is in the fourth century, but gold lacquering is 
held to have been at its zenith of perfection about 
1175 A.D. The'various styles, though only slightly 
differing, are distinguished by names derived either 
from their introducers or their appearance, and are 
reckoned to exceed two hundred and twenty-five. 

The famous Vernis Martin, of which many species 
still survive in France, made by Martin, a Parisian 
carriage painter, about 1700, was supposed to be 
wrought with Japanese varnish, brought to Europe by 
Japanese missionaries. Good carriage panel prepara- 
tion, as practised in Europe, approaches closely to the 
Japanese practice, but the best of it is not to be 
compared with fine Japanese lacquer, of which there 
are authentic specimens several hundred years old in 
perfect preservation. 

India is behind hand in most painting and varnish- 
ing processes. It is perhaps not generally recognised 
that in this respect the arts of the East generally are 
in the state of those of Europe before the time of Van 
Eyck. The ordinary powers of linseed oil are 
unknown, and painting, whether pictorial or decorative, 
is in water-colour, protected by resin varnishes. But, 
while the Japanese possess a varnish of unique pro- 
perties, the Indian artizan is limited to sundras or East 
Indian copal, mastic, rosin and shellac; and, except 
when working under English coach-builders, it has not 
entered into his mind that many successive coats of 
varnish may be laid, rubbed down and polished until a 
fine surface is attained. If some of the best Calcutta 
carriage: work had only an English climate to withstand, 
it would probably last as long as that of Long Acre ; 
but it is done under European superintendence, while 
if left to himself the native artificer is content to apply 
his vangan with the palm of his hand, and to leave it 
with its natural sheen, so that from the Japanese or 
English mechanics’ point of view it is. more of a smear 
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than a polished body of varnish. The preliminary 
processes before the application of varnish are those in 
use everywhere. Wood surfaces to be painted in water 
colour are treated with a ground of brick dust or inferior 
white earth (there is no good whiting in the country) 
and glue, or tinfoil levigated with glue or covered with 
shredded hemp or cloth, while embossed work for 
gilding or treatment with tin and yellow varnish to 
simulate gold is loaded up with a brush in glue and 
white earth. The old ceiling work of the Punjab, the 
lacquered panels of Hyderabad, Deccan, and the bed- 
legs of Rajputana and Delhi are examples of this last 
method. There is never any rubbing down of the 
varnish, though stones are used with water to smooth 
glue or gum laid grounds. 

There is, however, one notable exception to the 
general rule of ignorance as to Japanese processes, 
which is so curious that it is mentioned here in the hope 
that further research may bring out other examples. 
Mr. Walter Lawrence, C.S., writes :— 


‘In Shahpura, a small Rajput State of the Sesodia 
family, there are made some very beautiful lacquered 
shields by a family of artizans at the capital. Old 
workmanlike shields which have done duty in the 
desert of Marwar are bought up for three rupees apiece 
and brought over to Shahpura, where they are carefully 
soaked and worked up for the lacquer process. It is 
said that some 60 coats of varnish are applied to each 
shield, and that it takes a year to finish one. The 
people of Shahpura know little of how the ancestor of 
the lacquer family came to their city, but they have a 
legend that he came from the East, and that he was 
not a countryman of Hindustan.” 


There are to be seen in Mr. Lawrence’s possession 
two or three of these Rajput shields bearing unmis- 
takable traces of Chinese or Japanese influence. The 
gold lacquer, the iridescent lacquer, slightly embossed 
foliage and creatures ; in short, all the known varieties 
are attempted. The designs are a curious jumble of 
Chinese and Indian notions, but the surface is not equal 
to that of Japan, as the workmen probably use the 
ordinary varnish of the country. The rubbing down 
and re-varnishing over and over again is systematically 
practised no where else in India, and it would seem 
probable that the art was introduced originally by a 
wandering Chinese artist, perhaps one of the many 
Buddhist pilgrims who in former times came to India 
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overland. It may be that in other parts of the country 
varnish is treated in this Japanese fashion. So far, 
however, as our present information goes, the Shahpura 
shields are unique, both in their design and the manner 
of their execution, and we would be glad to hear of 
any similar work produced elsewhere. 

The word lacquer as applied to Japanese varnish 
and Indian shellac is somewhat misleading to the un- 
technical mind. We are in the habit of describing the 
ordinary shellac coloured wood turnery of India and 
the Burmese ware with a basket work basis as lacquered. 
A lacquer would seem to mean a fluid varnish applied 
with a brush and set aside to harden, either in a stove, 
as in Birmingham, or in a damp press as in Japan. 
Indian lacquer, so called, is merely the surface obtained 
by pressing a stick of hard shellac, coloured ad “76, 
to a rapidly revolving wooden object. The friction 
developes heat sufficient to make it adhere irregularly ; 
The end of a dry palm leaf stem cut chisel-wise, and 
applied in the same way, melts it still more and spreads 
it equally, while a drop of oil applied with further 
friction with a bit of rough muslin polishes the surface, 
which is as hard and good after ten minutes’ work as 
it can ever be. It lasts, too, fairly well; but being 
only shellac and colour after all, it is not to be com- 
pared with Japanese lacquer, in some specimens of 
which it is credibly reported water can be boiled with- 
out injury to the vessel, and which never seems to scale 
or peel off. It might be worth consideration whether 
some confusion would not be avoided by the adoption 
of the phrase, “lac-turnery,” to distinguish the common 
Indian ware from the lacquered or varnished surfaces. 
Sind boxes are turned and covered with shellac, while 
the decorated trays and panels of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
are lacquered in the true sense. At present Indian 
catalogues describe most glossy surfaces as lacquered. 

It may be noted that linseed oil is gradually coming 
into use for oil painting and for varnishes, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the various railway 
workshops established in different parts of the country. 
A large quantity of English varnish is imported and 
sold in the more important towns, but in purely indi- 
genous trades the practice is still for each workman 
to prepare his own varnish at a considerable expense 
of time and labour, and with much uncertainty of 
result. 
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by the Sikhs to their sacred books wherever 

they may be, recently occurred. A _ rare 
Gurmukhi MS. of the Janam-Sakhi, containing the 
life of the great Guru Baba Nanak, which belongs to 
the India Office Library, was recently lent to the 
Government of the Punjab for the inspection of the 
Lahore Sikhs. This MS. had been used by the late 
Dr. Trumpp, whose premature death has been recently 
mourned by all Oriental students, in his great edition 
of the Adi Granth. When the MS. arrived it was 
accompanied by two magnificent coverlets such as are 
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used in the Daréar or Golden Temple of Amritsar to 
envelopethevolume of the Sikh Scriptures, which is there 
the object of adoration. One of the coverlets is a fine 
example of the curious embroidery of gloss silk upon 
cotton, called Shzshdar phulkari, of which manufacture 
Lahore is the head-quarters. The other intended for 
the external covering is a fine Benares kincob, heavily 
bordered with gold and silver tinsel, and lined with 
Amritsar silk. There were offered by the Sikh com- 
munity with a petition that they might be employed to 
cover the sacred biography of their great founder. 
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THE CHITTAGONG HILL TRIBES. 


HE manners and customs of the “Wild Tribes” 

which inhabit the Chittagong and the other 
south-eastern hilly districts dependent on 

Bengal, have been partially made known by the work 
of Major Lewin. It was reserved for an enterprising 


German traveller, Dr. Riebeck, to succeed in giving - 


adequate pictorial illustrations of the Maghs, the 
KKumis, Lushais, Chakmas, and the natives of Tipperah. 
An English version of Dr. Riebeck’s work, by the 
well-known ethnologist Professor Keane, has been 
published by Messrs. Asher. The _ illustrations, 
which have been executed in Berlin, call for the 
greatest praise to the energetic and dauntless col- 
lector, who overcame the perils of fever and the 
prejudices of the wild aborigines, and succeeded in 
obtaining ample materials for the work. The anthropo- 
logical characteristics are presented in a series of 
photographs. To us the most interesting pages are 
those devoted to the dress and decorations, the arms 
and implements of the hill tribes. The patterns of the 
native woven cloth, dyed with natural colours, of which 
the sufficient but scanty garments are made, are most 
naturally reproduced. In these pictures as given it is 








difficult to trace an exact line of tribal demarcation. 
The colours employed by the Maghs are more brilliant. 
The bordered goung boung or turban with its orange 
and its red, which adorns the heads of the women, is 
particularly bright. Dr. Riebeck secured a great prize 
by barter in the head-dress of the Lushai Chief 
Pakhoma, which deserves to be fully described. ‘ The 
central piece is formed of a headband or hoop of 
bamboo strips plaited together, over which are plaited 
strips of red and yellow orchids, with which strips of tin - 
are intertwined ; at the back of this hoop are attached 
two fans tied together, consisting of bamboo sticks 
with bright attachments. The latter are formed of 
black cotton cords strung with pearls and finished off 
with tufts of pigeon’s feathers as tassels. In the hoop 
porcupine quills are inserted, to which are fastened the 
tail feathers of the Aalwornzs tipped with pigeon’s 
feathers.” 

To all who study the ethnology of art and delight 
to trace the connection between the primitive forms 
such as these Hill Tribes preserve, and the later 
developments both of beauty and skill, this publication 
will be welcome. — 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1886. 


Royal Commission appointed to organise 

and carry out the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition, took place on March 30. The Presi- 
dent, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in one of his 
accustomed lucid and able speeches, described the 
avrangements present and prospective, and announced 
that the guarantee fund, to which the Government of 
India promises £20,000, includes a total of £128,000. 
It will be well if all concerned act up to his Royal 
Highness’ ideal of the project, which “is essentially 
one of a National and Imperial character, differing in 
this respect from former exhibitions, in which the 
elements of trade, rivalry and profit largely pre- 
dominated.” The names of those members of the 
Royal Commission, and the officials both in India and 
at home who represent India, are warrants for the 
faithful carrying out of the application of these views 
to the proper and worthy display of the arts of India. 
The words of the Secretary of State for India, who 


an HE first public meeting of the members of the 





claimed to have the Exhibition much at heart, deserve 
to be recorded :— 


“There is, perhaps, nothing more desirable for 
India than that its products and industries should be 
well known in this country, although we have much 
more to learn from than to teach them. Their beautiful 
manufactures which they have produced for so many 
ages have proved that there is a knowledge of many 
branches of art which it would be a thousand pities 
should be diminished under our rule. I have often 
been struck with the calamity of the introduction of our 
taste into Eastern arts and manufactures, for their taste 
is far better than ours, although we have no doubt 
engineering knowledge and skill and the command of 
capital; and I cannot conceive of any advantage 
greater than that the two countries should be brought 
together. The Government of India will undertake 
the collection and management to a great extent of 
what is to be sent to this country. You will see from 
the immense size of our Indian Empire, and the posi- 
tion of the Government there, that it is much better 
this should be taken in hand by the Government.” 
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xe ma authority on Indian craftsmanship 
says that “India has always been 
famed for ivory carvings which are 
applied to furniture and to all des- 
criptions of useful and ornamental 
objects.” The traveller or the col- 
lector, however, who expects, on the 
strength of this and similar statements, to find a regular 
production, and to see large quantities of such objects 
in use in daily life or native courts, will be disappointed. 
_ In this, as in other branches of Indian art, there is but 
a limited and fitful out-turn, of which the greater part 
is of a trivial nature. The Indian trade in ivory as a 
raw material, however, though annually decreasing, 
is by no means unimportant. Indeed so much of this 
beautiful material is yearly imported and cut up, that, 
judging by the imports alone, working in ivory might 
be fairly expected to be one of the leading arts of the 
country. 

Ivory is received in Bombay from Zanzibar, 
Mozambique and. Aden. The total amount received 
last year—1883-84—was 462,403 lbs., but in this is 
included a small quantity returned from European 
countries of ivory originally shipped from Bombay, 
but found unsaleable at the rates demanded by shippers. 
From Zanzibar came 178,278 lbs. This pays both an 
import and export duty to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
whose seal is cut on each tusk that passes his custom 
house. This impost amounts to Rs. 25 per maund. 
The Mozambique ivory, which avoids this duty, 
amounted to 109,327 Ibs. From Aden were received 
49,730 lbs. From England were received 98,463 lbs. ; 
France, 6,362 lbs. ; Germany, 6,635 lbs. ; Italy, 70 lbs ; 
the Straits, 13,538 lbs. The Bombay ivory maund or 
man is 40 seers of 28 tolas per seer, and the weight of 
a good tusk is two maunds, worth about Rs. 250 per 
maund. The tusks are cut up in Bombay ; the solid 
tip, called akshas, is sent to Europe, chiefly for making 
billiard balls, while of the hollow shaft, known as 
“bamboo” ivory, the base is usually exported, and a 
good deal of the middle portion, classed as churtbar— 
suitable for churits or bangles—is retained. An inferior 
sort is classified as chznatbar—suitable for exportation 
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to China. The carpenters employed to saw the tusks 
receive no wages, and their saws are provided by the 
dealer, but the ivory sawdust is their perquisite. This 
is sold to cow and buffalo keepers, being supposed, 
when given to milch cattle, to increase the yield of 
milk. In Northern India ivory dust from the comb 
makers is a popular strengthening medicine. 

Not quite half of the African ivory imported into 
Bombay is re-shipped. Last year—1883-84—the 
exports were 197,866 lbs.. of which 167,150 lbs. went 
to London. India now sends but little to China—last 
year 12,543 lbs., and to the Straits 1,316 lbs.—the 
rest went to France and Germany. A large quantity 
of African ivory thus remains in the country. From 
Calcutta, it is said that, from 10 to 15 maunds of ivory 
are: sent monthly to Bombay, which is probably 
Assamese or Burmese. A small quantity is supposed 
to be sent direct to England from ports on the Malabar 
coast. There are five large dealers in Bombay, and 
five who trade in a small way, and from ten to fifteen 
brokers in the trade. Prices range, according to quality, 
from £32 to £57 per cwt., and the pieces above 
20 lbs. weight sent to England never leave the Bombay 
custom house. The figures given above were kindly 
furnished by Mr. J. E. O’Conor, of the Department of 
Finance and Commerce, and are trustworthy. There 
is a current opinion in Bombay that the ivory trade 
with Africa is declining at the rate of about 1,000 tusks 
annually. Twelve or fifteen years ago, it is roughly 
estimated, the annual importation was 25,000 pairs of 
tusks averaging two maunds weight, and each worth 
about Rs. 200, while now only 12,000 pairs of large 
tusks are imported. There are also 2,000 pairs of 
small tusks, the scrzve//oes of London dealers, which 
are classed separately. 

Turning to Indian ivory, we find the trade a com- 
paratively small business. The exports of it last year— 
1883-84—amounted to 7,712 lbs., of which 3,548 lbs. 
went to China and 1,452 to London. Indian wild 


elephants are now stringently protected from slaughter 
by law, and they are increasing in numbers notwithstand- 
ing the annual captures by the Government Kheddahs 
for the Commissariat. The Kheddah of the North West 
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Provinces, under the direction of Mr. Greig, caught 44 
elephants in the season of 1884-85, in the sub-montane 
hilly country near Hurdwar and Dehra. The Kheddah 
in the Garo hills, under the direction of Mr. Sanderson 
and his hunters, caught in ten weeks of this season 
204 elephants, of which 43 were entrapped at one drive. 
The “ Indian ivory” of commerce is, however, mainly 
the produce of the Burmese and Assam jungles. 
There is a tradition among the dealers of Northern 
India that the Nagas on the Assam frontier bring their 
ivory and other produce to an appointed place on the 
outskirts of the jungle and hide themselves where they 
can watch the Hindu trader of the plains take it away, 
leaving goods in exchange. Mr. O’Conor writes that 
‘this may have been true of some past period, but at 
present most of the elephant tusks and rhinoceros 
horns brought down by the gentle savages come to the 
Sadiya fair. The owners have a very fair idea, for 
savages, of the value of their produce, and are not 
afraid of the Marwari traders or inclined to place great 
faith in them. Moreover, it is not the Nagas who 
bring down the tusks, but the Singphos and Khamptis. 
Lastly, the trade is very small. The imports of ivory 
nto Assam from countries across the border were last 
year only 19 maunds, and these were thus distributed : 
From the Naga, Mishmi and Singpho hills, 3 maunds 
16 seers; from the Lushai hills, 6 maunds 37 seers ; 
from Manipur, 8 maunds 35 seers. The Nagas have 
but a small share of the whole traffic. In 1882-83 
Assam sent to Bengal 122 maunds of ivory, and in 
1883-84, 59 maunds. Thus it is clear that most of 
the Assam ivory that comes to Calcutta is got in the 
jungles of Assam itself, and not, as Indian traders 
suppose, from the trans-frontier hills.’ The wild 
people of ivory countries naturally make but little use 
of it, as they have no means of working it; but they 
are more advanced in the frontier hills of Assam than 
in Africa, where formerly chiefs have been known to 
make palisades round their huts with rows of tusks. 
A massive armlet, formed by sawing off a section of 
the hollow tusk, is worn by the A-wo tribe in the Naga 
hills. 

It may be seen from the rough statement of the 
uade given above, that a larger quantity of ivory 
remains in India than can be accounted for by such 
articles of use and ornament as meet the eye of the 
ordinary traveller. The bulk of it is in fact absorbed 
in the manufacture of churzs or bangles, usually mere 
rings of stained ivory, which in many parts of the 
country are worn by both Hindu and Muhammadan 
women, and are enjoined on some Hindu castes as 
indispensable during the first year of married life. 
These women are, of course, seldom seen by Europeans. 
After the bangle comes the comb, in the manufacture 
of which a considerable quantity of ivory is consumed. 
This also is mainly for Zenana use. 

The distribution of the material to artizans and 
retail dealers is chiefly in the hands of Marwari traders. 
The most important markets north of Bombay are 
Palee (Jodhpur), Surat (Guzerat), and Amritsar 





(Punjab). Marwari and Shikarpuri dealers bring up 
stocks from both Bombay and Calcutta to Amritsar, 
whence it finds its way to Mooltan and Upper Sind to 
be used for bangles, to Delhi for combs and nick-nacks, 
to Dera Ismail Khan to be turned into ornamental 
finials, bosses, &c., for the lacquered wood work there 
made, while a large quantity is worked up in Amritsar 
for combs—a Sikh speciality—and some is made into 
paper-knives, card-cases, &c., for European use. The 
ivory inlayers of Hushiarpur and the cutters of Bhera 
and Sialkot come into Amritsar to buy scraps from the 
comb cutters, no fragment being too minute for the 
inlayers. It is a curious fact that the Marwaris of 
Bikanir and Rajputana, who are the leading wholesale 
dealers in Amritsar in this as in other produce, being 
Jains of the Nahoria caste, would think themse'ves 
polluted by contact with a tusk; so their stocks are 
handled and weighed by Mussulman labourers, who 
are naturally accused, both by vendor and purchaser, 
of fraudulent practices at the scales. 

The ivory bangle, it has been remarked, is usually 
a mere ring. The writer has never seen a specimen of 
open work or other carving, a mode of treatment that 
seems suitable to the material and well within the 
powers of the Indian artizan. The traditional usages 
of caste have probably a controlling effect. In the 
Punjab, on the occasion of a marriage, the Mama or 
maternal uncle of the bride is expected to present her 
with a set of ivory bangles coloured red, green, or black, 
and ornamented with tinsel spangles, or lines with 
minute scratched circles, as may be the peculiar fashion 
of the caste. The higher castes wear these only dur- 
ing the first year of wedlock, after which they are 
replaced by bangles of silver and gold or other materials. 
The women of some Hindu castes, however, always wear 
ivory. In nearly all cases the nature of the material is 
so disguised by colour it would appear that some 
cheaper substance might be made to serve equally 
well. In parts of the North West Provinces ivory is 
not used for bangles, but they are common throughout 
the Punjab, in the greater part of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, in Sind, in the Central Provinces, in the Western 
States of Rajputana, and in parts of Bengal. The 
ancient town of Palee, a station on the Jodhpur branch 
of the Rajputana railway, on the old trade route 
between Bombay and Dehli through Ahmedabad and 
Ajmere, maintains a speciality in bangle turnery which, 
according to native report, it has enjoyed for centuries, 
and absorbs the greater part of the ivory that is sent 
northward from Bombay. This is another instance of 
the curious tendency of Indian crafts to be localised in 
out of the way places, in a way that is not easily 
accounted for. There are at Palee whole streets of 
ivory bangle turners. Their wares are produced in sets 
of graduated sizes, covering the arm from the shoulder 
to the wrist, with an interval for the elbow, and they are 
worn almost universally in the Western Rajput States. 
Very few other objects are produced.. Small models 
of fruits, such as aubergines, almonds, mangoes and 
green and red capsicum pods are made as toys or to 
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serve as antimony holders. Flowers are sometimes 
elaborately carved from nature, not in groups, but 
for instance, a single rose, crudely coloured in a purely 
imitative way. A similar triviality is a handful of spices, 
such as are habitually chewed, as cardamoms, cloves, 
mace, pistachio and betel nut, which are cleverly 
simulated in tinted ivory. To this town may be also 
traced a curious and most laborious kind of basket 
work or weaving in fine filaments of ivory. A fan ora 
mat thus wrought is said to consume three months of 
unremitting labour. But no work of a purely artistic 
kind seems to have grown out of the Palee bangle 
trade. 

A relatively small quantity of the material is the 
produce of elephants kept in captivity. Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, in his ‘“ Punjab Manufactures,” writes 
on this subject :—‘‘ The natives say that the tusks of 
domesticated elephants yield only a brittle and inferior 
ivory, liable to crack on exposure to air. I quote the 
remark, but am unable to produce the result of any 
practical test applied to judge of its correctness. But 
my informant further asserts that the cause of the 
brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated animal is 
the salt that is given him with his food. The tusks of 
tame elephants are, however, far from valueless, and I 
am told the native princes—Gwalior, Jaipur, &c.— 
dispose of ivory obtained in this way. The Maharaja 
of Patiala is said to have store-houses of ivory which 
he does not sell, but makes into ivory bracelets and 
distributes them on the occasion of weddings.” 

That domestication of the elephant is_ usually 
attended by deterioration of the length and quality of 
the tusk, seems to be an accepted fact, but it is doubtful 
whether sufficient is known of the subject to attribute 
this deterioration to the use of salt. In the Patiala 
State—the head of the Sikh houses of the Punjab— 
carving, under courtly patronage accompanied the 
turners trade, and it is to encouragement of this kind 
that the most notable specimens of the art as practised 
in India are due. Only the best results of the fancies 
of Indian chiefs and nobles are seen in England, and 
they are therefore credited with an _ enlightened 
munificence that contrasts unfavourably with the 
utilitarianism of British rule. A more complete 
acquaintance with the subject discloses many and 
grievous drawbacks in the feudal manner of treating 
art industries, but there is not space to discuss this 
curious subject here. No. 10 is a dagger handle 
and sheath by a Patiala artist. The delicately wrought 
foliage is a characteristic bit of modern Sikh work. 
No. 6 shows a portion of an elephant howdah 
belonging to the Maharaja of Benares, and probably 
composed of domestic ivory, the produce of his large 
stud. An elaborately carved couch on the model of a 
large English sofa is also in the possession of the 
Maharaja, for whom these objects with smaller works 
have been executed by carvers in his employment. 
Among these may be mentioned a model in ivory and 
wood of one of the Ghats on the Ganges at Benares. 
A feat of a realistic but very unsatisfactory kind was a 





representation in tinted ivory of a tall plant of corn in 
ear, with a handful of vetches, apparently just plucked, 
all elaborately copied from nature.. This was presented 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, but its fragility must 
render it a precarious possession. 

In Southern India, where wild elephants are found, 
ivory of great size and fine quality is obtained, and 
carving has been encouraged by the Rajas of Travan- 
core. A throne with footstool sent to the 1851 
Exhibition as a gift to Her Majesty the Queen 
Empress, is one of the most notable productions from 
this region. No. 4 shows specimens of modern 
Travancore work. The mirror back in the centre has 
some Southern Hindu feeling, but there is a decidedly 
“modern,” if not quite European, sentiment in the 
comb, on which is sculptured in relief a scene from the 
story of the Gopa Sudama and Krishna, in the 
browsing elephants, and the figure of Narayana as a 
child in a leaf. It is probably from this courtly use of 
ivory that the modern Vizagapatam trade in a pretty 
kind of stationers’ goods such as desks, paper-knives, 
work-boxes, book-slides, &c., wrought in sandal wood 
inlaid with engraven ivory, or with ivory cut out in open 
work and fastened on black bison horn, has been 
developed. Nos. 1 and 2% illustrate one of the most 
elaborate examples of purely modern Vizagapatam 
work that has been produced. The execution is 
remarkably delicate, and it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the faults of the design. No. 3 shows a book back 
or folio case in bison horn and ivory of the kind more 
commonly offered for sale. The subjects in the oval 
cartouches are Garudas on which divinities are seated. 

There is now but little ivory carving wrought in the 
Bombay Presidency. Sir George Birdwood in his 
“ Industrial Arts of India,” gives an engraving of a comb 
from Sattara (No. 13), boldly carved with the familiar 
subject of the Goddess Mahalakshmi being lustrated 
by elephants whose uplifted trunks carry chambis. 
The learned author says :—‘ The carved ivory combs 
(No. 13) found in every Indian bazaar are also most 
artistic in form and detail.” The truth is that such 
combs as these are now, as they always were, ex- 
ceedingly rare. At the present moment there is an 
ivory carver at Sattara, but his work is confined to 
draughtsmen and the ordinary ivory comb. An 
engraving of a still finer specimen of Hindu carving, 
the like of which is not now to be met with, is given 
in Major Cole’s “ Illustrated Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum.” This casket, No. 8496 ’63 in the Museum 
collection, is perhaps one of the best examples of 
Southern Indian ivory carving extant, and the work of 
to-day is weak and poor in comparison with it. Mr. 
Viollet Le Ducinhis ‘“ Mobilier Francais” figures and 
describes an ivory casket as medieval European, from 
the collection of Prince Soltykoff, which seems to be 
Northern Indian or Persian work. It is not likely 
that European artists would carve falcons chasing 
antelopes, or that they would adopt the conventional 
Oriental manner of representing the markings on the 
black-buck as shown in this beautiful work. If this 


‘* Nos. 1 and 2 are collotype prints executed by Major Waterhouse, of the Indian Survey Department. 
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casket is really Indian, it shows a kind of treatment of 


which there are but very few examples extant. No. 
8 gives the design of a box from Udaipur, Rajputana, 
which, though commonplace when compared with the 
objects just named, is still better than the average of 
modern Indian work. 

On the whole it seems fair to conclude that but 
very few really fine examples of ivory carving have 
been produced in India, and that there is nothing either 
in the records or actual remains of Oriental art work- 
manship to indicate that at any period there was any 
development of the art analogous to the ivory and gold 
work of Greece, the carving of the later Roman Empire, 
or that of medieval times. As an animal product, 
ivory is distasteful to many castes of Hindus, though the 
horn of the rhinoceros is considered of almost priceless 
worth and sanctity. The essential simplicity, not to 
say rudeness, of Hindu life has in this, as in other of 
the minor arts, prevented any high artistic development, 
while the Muhammadan injunction against the plastic 
representation of living creatures has contributed to 
check the progress of the art. 

It is our business at present, however, to consider 
the work of to-day rather than that of the past. Our 
illustrations will convey some idea of the actual 
condition of the art. Nos. 1, 2 and 3, representing 
Vizagapatam work, have already been noticed, and 
reference has been made to the purely Hindu subjects 
from Bombay and Travancore on No. 4. In 5 we have 
two specimens of Bengal work from Moorshedabad. 
This is perhaps better known than other Indian ivory 
carving, and it is unnecessary to dwell at length on its 
obvious qualities and defects. The manufacture—for 
it can scarcely be called an art—is said to have 
originated in Sylhet (Assam) and to have followed the 
transference in Muhammadan times of the seat of 
Government from Dacca to Moorshedabad. The 
mythological subject showing the Goddess Durga is a 
characteristic example of the grotesque tastelessness 
peculiar to modern Bengal, where pseudo-classic 
architectural forms frame the many-armed creatures of 
Hindu fantasy. The ivory carvers of the Dariba at Dehli 
reproduce everything that Moorshedabad produces, 
and elephants, camels, boats, and goddesses are there 
regularly turned out to pattern. No. 7 is a mirror- 
frame from Central India, and in design and execution 
is a quaint bit of Hindu zazveté. The pediment 
represents Krishna’s theft of the clothes of the celestial 
milkmaids while they were bathing. This seems to be 
the most popular of all freaks ascribed to Krishna, 
and it is repeated continually in lithographs, wall- 
painting, and wood and stone carving. The panels of 
the sides of the mirror are filled with rude reliefs 
showing the pleasures of the native and the English 
gentleman. The former smokes his hugga, listens to 
the song of the Nautch-woman, and cherishes his wife 
and children. The latter walks abroad with the 
English lady (in most native work the English lady 
wears as here, a narrow-skirted, last century dress) 
and goes a hunting. No. 9 shows, in the upper row, 





specimens of some of the small articles produced in 
the Punjab and Madras. The dome of the small 
chatri lifts off, and discloses tiny figures of Radha 
and Krishna gilt and painted. The small pawn is from 
a set of chessmen made at Amritsar, whence also came 
the camel with its riders, a favourite subject with the 
ivory carvers of the Punjab. The chessmen are from 
North Arcot, Madras, and are perhaps fifty years old 
The casket below is by Rhoda Bakhsh, of Lahore, and 
is accompanied by a very minute practicable padlock 
also in ivory, which is too small to show. It is, of 
course, perfectly useless, and must have cost much 
labour. No. 10 gives a dagger by a Patiala artist, 
who, like the last-named, is since dead, and three 
bartanas, which will probably be taken for paper-knives. 
These instruments are, however, used to pass between 
the forehead and the folds of the tightly twisted Rajput 
turban, and so relieve for an instant the pressure. It 
is an essential point of Rajput dandyism that the neat, 
small turban should be tight, and on a hot day it is 
naturally uncomfortable. The aptitude with which the 
English demand for minuteness and neatness of execu- 
tion has been met by native workmen is shown in the 
paper-knives, card-case and combs (No. 11) from 
Amritsar. Though slightly attractive at first sight, 
nothing is in the end more tiresome than this tiny 
geometric pierced tracery, but it is much admired by 
ladies, and is supposed to have a distinctly Oriental 
character. Obviously, one such comb as. that 
engraved in Sir George Birdwood’s book is worth an 
acre of this work, but no such design was ever produced 
in the Punjab. 

The simplicity of Burmese life is shown by the fact 
that ivory, which is there comparatively abundant and 
cheap, is not used for any decorative or domestic 
purposes by the bulk of the people. The best ivory 
carving is wrought into elaborate and costly ornaments, 
chiefly for foreigners. The craftsmen of Moulmein 
are considered more skilful than those of Rangoon. 
Nothing of any importance has been seen from 
Mandalay. The handle of the dhao or dah, paper- 
knives and walking-stick handles, with similar small 
wares, are the objects commonly produced. Orna- 
mental sculpture in this country is remarkable for its 
florid abundance of detail, its fantastic forms and 
daring undercutting, which recals the intricate branch- 
work of some kinds of coral. No. 12 shows a tusk— 
the “ oliphaunt” of medieval England—sculptured in 
a series of grottoes or bowers of scroll foliage, in each 
of which a seated figure of the Lord Buddha is 
enshrined. A tope-shaped dome pierced with similar 
ornament, with a figure of Buddha inside, is another 
carving feat often seen. The artistic quality of the 
work is lost sight of in wonder as to how the embowered 
figure was so neatly wrought through the interstices of 
the foliage. In this kind of puzzle work, however, the 
Burmese are surpassed by the Chinese, while their best 
efforts, when compared with the Japanese, have, it 
must be admitted, a rococo and vulgar air. 

. This brief sketch, it is to be feared, is not of a very 
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delight in trivial feats of 
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it were better never to at- 
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of tourists, and the entire 
absence of any taste or 
knowledge of art, combined 
with the unblushing rapacity 
of the 


serve them, 


Hindu dealers who 
perpetuate a 
series of inanities which have 
neither invention, variety nor 
charm. The artist is seldom 
seen by Europeans, but those 
who know him best are per- 


-suaded that he is capable 





imitations already noticed ; 


while the European is content 


m7 i 


to buy small wares which 
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of good design if it were 


7 


demanded from him. 
J. L. KIPLING. 


| 
| 





TURKOMAN ORNAMENTS. 


E have received from an officer employed on 
\ \ / the Afghan Boundary Delimitation Commis- 
sion sketches of the curioussilver ornaments 
worn by Turkoman women. The carpets and embroi- 
deries wrought in the felt-covered Kzbitkas of these 
nomads are well known, but hitherto no trustworthy 
representation of the jewellery worn by the skilful 
weavers have been published. The Turkoman maiden 
wears a cap or helmet composed of small flower- 
embossed facets of silver sewn on a red si!k or woollen 
foundation, crowned by a-silver aigrette, from which 
projects a small red plume (No. 2). 

After marriage, a ceremony in which is symbolised 
the ancient usage of carrying off the bride by force of 
arms, this cap is discarded. Nos. 1 and 3 show 
the dress of the married Turkoman woman. The 
head-dress, which looks like a cap, is built up with 
pieces of felt and other cloths laid on the top of the 
head, and bound in their place into a dome-like form 
with red and yellow silk handkerchiefs. Over this is a 
Yagluk or coronet of silver gilt in Arabesque patterns, 
from which numerous silver pendants hang like a veil 
before the face (No. 4). The hair is twisted into many 
plaits, which hang down the back, only a few appearing 
in front, and to the end of each plait is attached a 
small silver pendant. The face is left untouched, nor 
are the eyebrows and eyelids tinted with antimony. 
The earrings or Kesurga (Nos. 5 and 6) vary in length 
from about 8 inches to 18 inches. Some consist of 
silver inlaid with gold and set with carnelians, and 
others are heart-shaped plaques of silver sewn- on 





* “Tndian Arts,” by Sir G. Birdwood: Chapman & Hall, London. 


embroidered bands of silk. A quantity of silver orna- 
ments are worn on the breast, the most important of 
which are the Husuk (Nos. 7 and 8), to each side of 
which is attached the Chanjuk (No. 9). Lower still, 
and just above the waist, a Zumurcha or relic holder 
(No. 10) is worn. Brlezik is the Turkoman name for 
bracelets (No. 11) which are sufficiently open on one 
side to allow the wrist to be squeezed in. Rings or 
Angustri are worn on all the fingers (No. 12), and a 
Tlk (No. 13) is a sort of shawl pin. At the back is 
worn the Amsuk (Nos. 14 and 15), a heart-shaped 
ornament of enormous size, which hangs from a silver 
chain round the neck. These ornaments, which are of 
great size and solidity, are made by jewellers in the 
bazars of Panjdeh and other Turkoman towns. There 
is no attempt at elaborate workmanship, but the 
edgings of twisted and beaded silver are wrought with 
great regularity and some delicacy. The Arabesque 
patterns with which the large silver surfaces are enriched 
are gilded, and the carnelian settings, though some- 
what heavy, are neatly wrought. The stones are said 
to come from Mesopotamia. When asked as to the 
origin of the invaluable heart-shaped ornament, the 
people informed the correspondent of the Czvi/ and 
Military Gazette, from whose letters these notes have 
been taken, that this pattern has been used by 
Turkomans for 2,500 years. The chronology of these 
people may be of doubtful authority, but there can 
be no doubt as to the boldness and character of the 
ornaments with which they are so lavishly bedecked. 
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International Exhibitions, we find India repre- 
sented not by an Imperial collection, showing 
the products and manufactures of the whole of our 
Eastern possessions, but by a collection made in 
Bombay and exhibited in a space known as the 
Bombay Court. 

The cause of this is that, considering the frequency 
with which speculative exhibitions are now held, 
neither the Government of India nor the India Office 
cared to devote funds to a continental exhibition at a 
time when so many officials were engaged in preparing 
for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition to be held in 
London in 1886. 

Great credit is due to the Bombay Committee for 
having in so spirited a manner resolved to do all in 
their power to the end that India should be well 
represented in Antwerp ; but it is to be regretted that 
they seem to have confined their efforts to the mere 
getting together and despatching a collection from 
India without making adequate provision for its custody 
and display in Belgium. 

It is now very widely admitted that if any part of 
the revenues of a country is spent on an international 
exhibition, one of the principal objects to be aimed at 
should be the extension of commercial relations, and 
in order that any such extension should result from 
India’s exhibiting in a foreign country, much careful 
preliminary planning of space and consideration of 
details is necessary. The Commissioner appointed by 
Bombay in Antwerp has done the best possible under 
the circumstances, with excessively limited space and 
almost without funds ; but it is difficult to see how any 
increase of trade between Bombay and Antwerp can 
result from the sending over a collection which has to 
be heaped together as in this case. The Bombay 
Committee at first considered that 100 square metres 
would suffice for the exhibition of their collection ; 
eventually they obtained rather more than 200 square 
metres, but they really required three times the latter 
space to do justice to the collection they have sent. 
The Bombay Court has been roughly enclosed with 
timber, on to which some of the carpets have been 
nailed, while the remainder are folded up and stacked 
in heaps inside the enclosure ; similar tactics have had 
to be adopted with many other art manufactures, which 
have had to be piled up as though in a warehouse 
rather than an exhibition. 

No doubt the present system of speculative exhi- 
bitions is mainly to blame for this state of things. 
Whereas space used formerly to be free or only subject 
to a trifling charge, it is now customary to pay a heavy 
ground-rent, and thus a small grant is soon expended 


A T Antwerp, for the first time in the history of 
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in merely paying for space and freight of goods. It 
would appear time that Governments should either 
have nothing to do with these speculative bazaars or 
else should provide ample funds to enable their repre- 
sentatives to take a foremost place in the struggle for 
commercial existence, in which year by year the 
competition for such few prizes as are to be obtained 
becomes keener. 

As before stated, the walls of the Bombay Court 
are mainly devoted to the exhibition of as many carpets 
as room can be found for, a few copies of the Ajanta 
Cave paintings, which have been recently executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Griffiths, being also 
shown. The best carpets visible are those from the 
Yerrowda, Ajmere and Agra Jails, as well as some 
interesting dhurries of the variety known as “tapestry,” 
from the Lucknow Central Prison. A few cheap 
cotton sarees and ‘other fabrics used in decorating the 
Court are noticable for their pleasing designs and 
colouring. The richer fabrics, such as the kinkhabs of 
Ahmedabad and the silk manufacturers of Surat and 
Thana, it would at the first glance be thought were 
unrepresented, but glimpses of a few specimens, piled 
up inside glazed cases, may be caught after diligent 
search. 

Around the exterior of the Court the eye is at once 
arrested by an enormous collection of carved black 
wood furniture, mostly exhibited by Jamsetji Nowroji. 
Most of the specimens do not possess any special 
merit, but are low in price, and, as regards the 
chairs and small pieces, readily saleable, though it is 
doubtful if the price fixed would allow of the payment 
of freight and expenses in the event of orders for 
duplicates being received. Some cabinet work and 
furniture, made at the Rutnagiri School of Industry, is 
noticeable rather as an example of misdirected energy 
than for any merit it possesses. 

His Excellency Sir James Fergusson has contri- 
buted an important and varied collection of art 
manufactures made by him during his Governorship 
of Bombay, including a good many objects not of 
Indian manufacture. A seven-stringed necklace of 
unset gems is specially pleasing. 

It is satisfactory to note that Framjee Pestonjee 
Bhumgara, the well-known Parsee merchant of Madras 
and Bombay, has been sufficiently enterprising to take 
to Antwerp a large collection of wares for sale, and a 
very considerable portion of the Bombay Court is 
devoted to his goods. In addition to the usual 
Bombay and Vizagapatam boxes he shows a large 
stock of Kutch and Cashmere silver-ware, Moradabad 
and Tanjore metal work, ivory carvings, clay figures 
and many other small wares. In common with the rest 
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of the court this collection suffers from overcrowding 
and from the deficiency of show-cases. 

Among the few other objects which it is possible 
during a brief visit to notice, may be mentioned a very 
finely carved rhinoceros-hide shield, a large elaborately 
carved teak-wood cabinet by Mulchandbhai Hathising 
of Ahmedabad, and a fine and neatly arranged col- 
lection of cotton yarns from the Anglo-Indian Spinning 
and Manufacturing Company’s works. 

Seeing that the value of the exports from India to 
Belgium bysea has risen from £14 in 1875 to £2,151,728 
in 1883, it might have been expected that there would 
have been a complete collection of raw produce, for it 
is mainly through this that any important increase of 
trade between the two countries can be looked for, but, 
excepting a few bottles of samples and a collection in 
glazed tins, which are stacked up face to face so as to 
hide their contents, in order to economise space, nothing 
can be seen. Tea, in which a very large increase of 
trade might have been looked for, is unrepresented. 





Other notable exhibits there may be in the Bombay 
Court, but it would need longer time than could be 
spared in a passing visit to disinter them from the 
masses of goods in which they were stacked at the 
time of the writer's visit. 

Although situated in the English, and not in the 
Bombay space, it is pleasant to notice the tasteful and 
carefully arranged exhibits, representing in miniature 
all the principal Indian art manufactures, made by 
Procter and Co., of Bombay and London. Liberty 
and Co. show a pavilion fitted with all those curious 
and artistic stuffs of which this firm have made special 
efforts to secure from the art centres of India and 
other Eastern climes. Lying about in luxurious con- 
fusion are various specimens of soft fabrics of every 
conceivable texture and colour. It is impossible to 
describe these in detail ; they comprise silks, cashmeres, 
cottons, muslins, and every kind of material both for 
dresses and furniture, and reflect great credit on the 
enterprise and ingenuity of this firm. 





LOAN COLLECTION OF INDIAN MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


bition of Inventions and Music is the Loan 

Collection, of which presents a_ historical 
review of the music and musical instruments of Europe. 
But a separate room is devoted to an extensive display 
of the musical instruments of India, of which about 160 
different examples have been arranged under the 
superintendence of Mr. Maskell. These belong to 
two collections, one being that which was presented 
last year to the Royal College of Music by Rajah 
Comm. Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Mus. Doc. These 
instruments have been lent by the Director, Sir George 
Grove, and as they possess the advantage of descrip- 
tive labels, are at once attractive and illustrative of the 
musical art of India. The other collection has been 
contributed by the firm of Mahillon et Cie., and 
contains many fine instruments. Foremost in the 
Tagore collection is a fine mahati vina with its 19 
frets, the best and most difficult of all Hindu musical 
instruments, such as Udayana might have received 
from Vasunemi. The Mahillon collection contains 
one or two fine mahati vinas, and these show more 
artistic ornamentation. Indeed, this remark may apply 
generally. The Tagore collection presents what are 
no doubt the most valuable instruments, the older 
makers seeming to have carefully conserved the archaic 
types and to have avoided enrichments. This is 


() NE of the most striking features of the Exhi- 


| 





peculiarly evident in the ¢aus or mayurt, which derives 
its name from the rude figure of a peacock which is 
attached to the end of the hollow. The same may be 
said of the mina sarangi, the fish-like ornamentation 
being in the several examples of the more conventional 
character. There are good examples of the various 
classes of vina, one being a kacha vina, the finger- 
board of which is made of a piece of glass. The 
juvenile visitor will be astonished to see that his 
familiar Jew's-harp is really the mochanga, a very 
ancient instrument, which the Rajah describes thus:— 
“It has to be held with the teeth by means of the left 
hand, and the wire to be gently tapped with the fore- 
finger of the right hand. The instrument gives only 
one note.” Besides the various vizas or sitars, there 
are several examples of the Indian violin, the sarangi, 
chikara, sursanga, &c. Percussion and wind instru- 
ments are all exemplified, and the dansz of Krishna 
may be compared with the more modern and elaborate 
flutes. This exhibition will, we hope, be the precursor 
of a more extensive one next year. If undertaken 


in time, and duly classified as to age and country, as 
well as to musical classes, a collection of all the musical 
instruments from those of the wild hill tribes to the 
orchestral nahabut and the sweetest vina, would be a 
most valuable addition to the display of Indian arts and 
manufactures. 
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of the Inventions. Exhibition on the 12th 
inst., threatened the destruction of the India 
Museum, fortunately did not prove as destructive as 
circumstances might have made it. An over-heated 
flue fired the roof of the annexe in which many valuable 
architectural exhibits were deposited. It is believed 
that this flue, proceeding from the Duval dining-room 
kitchen, communicated the fire to the roof, and thus 
ignited the coving. Fortunately the wind, blowing 
from the south-west, did not spread the flames ; but 
the dryness of the roof caused the fire to rapidly take 
a strong hold. The smoke speedily attracted attention, 
and the engines of the Fire Brigade telegraphed for 
by Mr. Purdon Clarke, speedily reinforced those of the 
Exhibition and the Royal Engineers of the South 
Kensington Museum, under the command of Colonel 
Festing. Colonel Donnelly also rendered valuable 
assistance. H.R.H. The Prince of. Wales was early 
apprized of the disaster and hastened to the scene. 
Sir George Birdwood, the official Visitor of the India 
Museum, who was engaged in his duty as juror, was 
speedily on the spot, and continued until the fire 
was abated, in directing the removal of the valuable 
contents of the Museum. Too much praise cannot 
be given to the Engineers of the South Kensington 
Museum, who admirably carried out the orders 
of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Purdon Clarke. These 
gentlemen by personal exertions, exposed as they were 
to falling timber and broken glass, and by the well 
disciplined and gallant labour of the emp/loyés, suc- 
ceeded in removing to a place of safety the precious 
objects, which must otherwise have been destroyed. 
The portion of the collection immediately en- 
dangered consisted of the acquisitions purchased in 
India by Mr. Purdon Clarke. The illustrations of 


Tr HE fire which, originating at the adjacent part 


architecture, which have been placed in historical 
order and illustrated by photographs, have escaped 
uninjured. 


Ranged round the entrance hall are 
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examples, including an exquisite house front from 
Ahmedabad, another constructed at Bulandshahr 
under the direction of Mr. Growse and Mr. Clarke, 
entirely designed and carried out by native artists 
without the intervention of an architect. These, as 
well as a remarkable carved ceiling from Cochin, have 
escaped for the present. But the labour of months in 
the way of arrangements and cataloguing is for the 
time being lost. We are glad to say that the valuable 
collection contributed by Dr. Leitner is uninjured. 
This cannot be said of the large wooden model of the 
tomb of Runjeet Singh, half of which and the dome 
have been entirely consumed. The model in ivory of 
a ghat and temple at Benares has been destroyed by 
the falling débris. Some miscellaneous ethnological 
objects of no great value or importance have been 
burned. But all these can be restored at an inconsider- 
able outlay. Indeed it may be said that all the objects 
destroyed can be replaced by purchase or expenditure 
on restoration. None of the priceless antiquities have 
been destroyed, the entire series of Buddhistic sculptures 
having escaped uninjured. The most serious loss is 
the destruction of a few of the Ajanta Cave paintings. 
A strange fatality seems to be associated with these. 
It will be remembered by our readers that almost the 
whole set perished in the disastrous fire at the Crystal 
Palace in 1866. If, however, the Government of 
Bombay will enable Mr. Griffiths to continue his labours 
a few years longer, he will be able to compensate for 
the loss, especially as many of the injured works can 
be utilised to save re-copying 7” sztu. 

What might have been a great calamity has on this 
occasion eventuated in a comparatively trifling loss. 
But no one who has viewed the wrecked roofs and 
realised the imminent danger, can help feeling impressed 
with the paramount necessity of establishing the India 
Museum, with its growing riches and utility, in more 
substantial and secure premises. 
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AN ANNOTATED INDEX 


TO THE 


ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF INDIA. 


E intend to publish in this and succeeding 
\ \ / numbers of the JourNnaL or INDIAN Art, 
lists of the art manufactures of the several 
Provinces of the Indian Empire, excluding for the 
present the great series of decorative and other textile 
manufactures, which will be separately dealt with. 
These lists are preliminary to the detailed descriptions 
and accounts, which we hope to give in future numbers, 
of each notable handicraft. They will in fact serve 
as an index to that industrial survey of the country 
which it is one of the primary objects of the journal to 
present. 

A study of these lists will go far to prove the truth 
of an assertion often made by English residents in 
India, and by writers who have studied the subject on 
the spot, that great and manifold differences of orna- 
mental style as well as of manufacturing ‘¢echnigue 
obtain in various localities. This fact, hitherto imper- 
fectly recognised, and indeed scarcely suspected in 
Europe, is the natural result of the absence of easy 
communications and of the political isolation of pro- 
vinces and districts which are now component parts of 
the Empire. Now, however, that railways and river 
steamers are tending to make the whole country more 
homogeneous in language and custom, the differences 
which mark local arts and manufactures may gradually 
disappear, or at least become less distinctive and 


interesting in character. This contingency affords a 
very strong reason for losing no time in stereotyping 
in this journal the peculiar features and forms of each 
local art while it yet remains distinct, and in preserving 
a detailed account of the practices and methods adopted 
at each place where a manufacture is conducted. 

The Government of India in the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture has enabled us to effect the 
object in view by requesting the proper authorities in 
each province to prepare a list of art manufactures, or, 
as the instructions which were circulated term it, an 
art census, an invitation to which the Local Authorities 
have so cordially responded that we are able at once 
to commence the publication of these preliminary lists 
of, or, as we prefer to call them, indices to the art 
manufactures of each province. 

In a future number we shall publish a map showing 
the position of each province and locality named in the 
provincial lists. The returns from each province are 
not sufficiently complete to enable us to give it in the 
present number. Meantime, we begin the publication 
of the art census of the Empire with a list received 
from the Government of the North-West Provinces, 
and prepared by the Directors of the Agricultural 
Department of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
Mr. Benett, C.S., and Major Pitcher. 
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LIST OF THE 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 





Section and Class. Name. 





Descriptive Remarks. 








I—FINE ARTS. | 


. Paintings and drawings | Paintings onivory from Benares | In gold and colours in the style of manuscript illumination. The 

subjects usually chosen are scenes from the life of Krishna and 

| illustrations of Hindu festivals. Prices range from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 
a picture. 


a 


| Paintings on talc from Benares | Complete sets of these represent various trades and callings. Also 
| | the religious ceremonies and festivals of Hindus. In the sets 
| representing trades and callings, one face serves for a series of the 
various head-dresses. Prices, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 per dozen. 


. ‘ | : 
Illuminated manuscripts and | There are a few Kashmiris who still follow this art, notably in Ram- 
caligraphy from Lucknow, pur. Prices are fanciful and fixed by no scale. A good example, 
Rampur, Agra, &c. as an illuminated Kuran, would cost about Rs. 100. 


| There are several presses devoted to lithography, notably the Newal 
Kishor Press of Lucknow, which is the largest in Upper India, and 
from which vast numbers of Persian and Arabic works are con- 
signed to Central Asia. 


N 


Engravings and Litho- | Lithographed works in Arabic, 
graphs, &c. Persian and Hindi, from 
Lucknow, &c. 





Benares, Lucknow &c. A few native artists have attained some skill in photography in these 
Provinces, amongst whom may be noted an artist employed by the 


Maharaja of Benares and Darogah Abbas Ali of Lucknow. 


3. Photographs, &c. 


II.—DECORATIVE ART. | 


1. Architectural designs Models of the Taj in soapstone 
and models. |. from Agra. 
| Models of the Taj in marble 
from Agra 
In stone of temples and other 
buildings from Lucknow and 
Mizapur 


The models vary in value, according to the material and size, up to 
Rs. 500 for a fine marble model of the Taj Mahal. 





} 
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Section and Class. 





Descriptive Remarks. 





II1—DECORATIVE ART— 
(continued) 


1. Architectural designs 
and models 


2. Models in clay, wax, 
terra-cotta, plaster of 
Paris 


3. Decorative carving 


III.—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


. Wind instruments 

. Stringed instruments... 

. Instruments of percus- 
sion 


IV.—JEWELRY. 
. Gold and silversmith’s 
work, including fili- 


grain, settings of pre- 
cious stones, &c. 


. Enamelled jewelry 


V.—ART MANUFACTURES 
IN METAL. 


1. Gold and silver plate... 


2. Koft or damascened 


work 


3 and 4. Brass, copper and 
mixed metal 





Architectural designs by native 
mistris of Muttra, Buland- 
shahr, &c. 

Perforated stone screen work 
from Agra 


Lucknow terra-cotta figures ... 


.-| Carved doorways, balconies, &c. 


There are numerous varieties 

under each heading. The 

< chief places of manufacture 

are Lucknow, Benares and 
Rampur 


Armlets, anklets, _ bracelets, 
necklaces, &c., from Luck- 
now, Agra, Hamirpur, Ram- 
pur, &c. 


... | Lucknow 


Pandans, atardans, salvers, rose- 
water sprinklers, tea-sets, &c., 
from Lucknow and Rampur 


Hukkahs, — surahis, 


goblets, 
plates, cups, &c. 


Moradabad ware, salvers shields, 
vases, cups, and an infinite 
variety of articles both for 
ornament and for utility, 
from Moradabad 


From Benares, salvers, shields, 
vases, pandans, &c., in en- 
graved brass 


From Benares, sacrificial imple- 
ments, domestic implements, 
toys, &c., in brass, repoussé 
and moulded 





By mistris trained under Mr. F. S. Growse, C.I.E. 


Stone trellis work on the large scale in sandstone is a trade largely 
carried on in Agra, specimens range from Rs. 15 or 18 per slab 
about 2-ft. 6-in. square. There is some exquisitely fine work in 
marble to be obtained in the style of the marble screens of the 
Taj Mahal, price about Rs. 30 or 40 for a small slab or screen. 


Single figures, and in groups, illustrating trades, castes and professions 
These figures are frequently modelled from life, and are very 
expressive. Colour is sometimes used, and always where fruit is 
the subject. The figures are seen to the best advantage when 
coloured in imitation of terra-cotta. Prices from Rs. I a figure to 
Rs. 5 per group, or to any large sum such as a representation of a 
village or bazar. This work was shown at Calcutta. 


Wood carving for architectural decoration is carried on in many of 
the towns of Upper India. The best specimens for the Calcutta 
Exhibition were obtained from Saharanpur and Aligarh. Prices, 
according to work and size, up to Rs. 400 for such an example as 
a doorway with doors and frame work complete. 


A detailed description is scarcely required and would be too long for 
insertion here. Considerable art and ingenuity is shown in the 
adaptation of various materials for instruments, such as shells of 
ostrich eggs, gourds, &c., and in imitating in the shape of the 
instrument various natural objects. 


The best work is obtainable in Lucknow and Rampur, where jewelry 
set with precious stones can be obtained up to any amount in value. 
A speciality of Lucknow is that known as diamond-cut silver orna- 
ments. Facets are cut and burnished, which, when in the form of 
stars, bear at a distance a strong resemblahce to the flashing of a 
diamond. Prices vary from Rs. 10 to any amount. 


Specimens are mostly of ancient work, those who now carry on the 
work confining their efforts to enamelling plate rather than jewelry. 
Prices vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100. 


There is a considerable variety in designs and in work, some of which 
is engraved and some repoussé, some in plain silver, others in silver 
gilt and others enamelled. Prices from Rs. 25 up to Rs. 1,000 for 
such an enamelled hukkah as was shown at Calcutta. There is a 
great deal of old enamel work much superior to the modern. 


Under this head may be classed the “ Bidri” ware of Lucknow. On 
a groundwork of black composite metal silver is worked both 
countersunk and in relief, in flower and other patterns interspersed 
with figures of birds and beasts. 


Gold is also used in the place of silver, and, when not too heavily laid 
on, with good effect. - 


The metal groundwork is blackened artificially, and a variation lately 
introduced is that of dull olive green in the place of black for silver 
mounted ware. Prices from Rs. 5 to Rs. 200. 


The effect is produced by forming the article in brass or white metal 
and overlaying it with lacquer. On the lacquer is chiselled out the 
pattern, which is lighted by the metal ground beneath. A very 
pleasing effect is thus obtained at a comparatively small cost. 
This work has advanced in popularity with great strides during the 
last few years. Prices from Rs. 2 to Rs. 200. 


The well known Benares brass work. Prices up to Rs. 100. 


A great deal of effective and artistic work may be found under this — 
class. Prices various, according to size. The brass temple 7-ft 
high sent to. Calcutta, cost about Rs. 600, and took four months to 
build. 
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Section and Class. 


Name. 


| Descriptive Remarks. 





V.—ART MANUFACTURES 
IN METAL—(continued). 


3 and 4. Brass, copper and 
mixed metal 


5. Arms and Armour 


6. Cutlery 
7. Iron and steel wares ... 


8. Electro-plated wares ... 


g. Enamels other than 


jewelry 
VI.—ART MANUFAC- 


TURES IN Woop, Ivory, 
&c. 


1. Carved furniture and 
carpentry 


2. Inlaid work ... 


3. Ivory carving... 


4. Lacquered wares 














From Lucknow, brass and cop- 
per pierced, such as salvers, 
pandans, atardans, &c. 


From Benares, Jhansi, Lalitpur, 
&c., brass studded with cop- 
per, &c. 


From Gorakhpur, lamps, &c.... 


From Sultanpur, Oudh, bell- 
metal, such as cups, plates, 
surahis, &c. 


And from various small towns 


Brass images from Muttra 


Images of mixed metal from 
Hamirpur 


Matchlocks, bows and arrows, 
spearheads, hunting knives, 
&c.,from the Jhansi Division, 
and from Najibabad in Ro- 
hilkhand 


Sword blades, rifles, &c., from 
Rampur 


Swords, shields, daggers, chain 
mail, &c., from Agra 


Knives, betel-cutters, scissors, 
&c., from Meerut, Shahja- 
hanpur and Lalitpur 


Steel wires for musical instru- 
ments from Rampur: steel 
fish-hooks from Rampur 


Flasks, tumblers, teapots, &c., 
from Agra 


Pandans, salvers, &c., from 


Lucknow and Rampur 


These have been alluded to 
under V. I. 


Tables, chairs, &c., from Bijnor, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Faruk- 
habad, Saharanpur, Bareilly, 
&c. 


Folding bedsteads from Am- 
roha 


Pen-trays, ink-stands, salvers, 
sandal-boxes, &c., from Main- 
puri and Pilibhit 


Various articles from Benares 


Couches, chairs, tables, &c., 
from Bareilly 

Tables, boxes, plates, &c., from 
Agra 

Legs for bedsteads, from Luck- 
now, Fatehpur, Shahjahan- 


pur, &c. 


Differing from Benares in shapes, suited more for Musalmans than 
for Hindus. 


Shapes much as elsewhere, the copper studding constituted the 
difference. Prices up to Rs. Io. 


Of shapes peculiar to the district. Prices, Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. 


No remarkable difference in shapes, the material and good work 
constitutes the novelty. Prices up to Rs. Io. 


Good and novel shapes obtainable here and there from skilled local 
workmen. Prices up to Rs. Io. 


Muttra being a place of pilgrimage, a demand for images of Krishna 
and other deities has fostered skill. Brass and silver toys, such as 
horses, peacocks, &c., are a speciality of the place. Prices up to 
Rs. 10. 


On a larger scale than those of Muttra and more pretentious in work. 
Prices up to Rs. 15. 


These are manufactured still, and find a sale in the Native States 
bordering on Bundelkhand. Prices up to Rs. 50. 


Rampur is famous for the skill of its iron and steel workers and for 
the temper of its sword blades. Prices up to Rs. 1,000. 


The blades are procured elsewhere and mounted here. 


Prices up to 
Rs. 200. 


Curious as showing how far native workmen can imitate by hand 
work the manufactures of Europe. Prices up to Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. 


These are in great demand all over India, and so far as is known are 
made only at Rampur. 


Well turned out and ingenious in construction, where it is sought to 
fit several articles into one case. Prices up to Rs. 30 or Rs. 40. 


Prices up to Rs. 15. 


Enamel on gold is carried on at Benares, but is necessarily scarce on 
account of the metal, and is only done to order. Prices up to any 
amount according to weight. 


That from Bijnor is in ebony and from other places in shisham wocd 
The carved doorway from Saharanpur already alluded to under 
II. 3, may be here cited again as an example of skilful carpentry. 
It was made in I9 parts, and could be set up complete without 
skilled labour and with no masonry support. Prices up to Rs. 500. 


Peculiar to the locality and ingenious in construction. 


Rs. 50. 


Prices up to 


Of shisham wood, into which patterns are beaten in, in brass wire ard 
polished. The designs are either of foliage or geometrical. Prices 
up to Rs. 100. The same work can be introduced with good effect 
for panelling doors, picture framing, &c. 


The work shown at Calcutta was mostly ancient work executed for 
the former Maharajas of Benares by private workmen. One or 
| two men are still employed by the Maharaja. 


| No particular description called for; each district has a somewhat 
different style to its neighbour. The lacquering of wood is perhaps 
more largely applied to the decoration of ‘the legs of charpais or 
native bedsteads than to any other articles. Prices, Rs. 4 up to 
Rs. 30. 











SUPPLEMENT. 





Section and Class. 





VI—ART MANUFAC- 
TURES IN WOOD, Ivory, 
&c.— (continued). 


4. Lacquered wares 


5. Wood carving... 


VII.—LAPIDARIES’ 
WORK. 


1. Agate, Jasper and Cor- 
nelian wares 


VIIIL—MARBLE AND 
STONE. 


1. Carvedobjects inmarble 


2. Inlaid marble... 


3. Stone ... 


IX.—POTTERY. 
1. Glazed pottery 


2. Unglazed pottery 


X.—GLASSWARES. 


1. Blown objects... 


2. Moulded objects 


Descriptive Remarks. 





Toys from Benares, Fatehpur 
and Mirzapur 


Papier-mache_ ware, salvers, 
cheroot cases, card cases, &c., 
from Jaunpur 

Teapoys and 
Rampur 

Inkstands, pen cases, boxes, 
&c., from Mandawar in 
Bijnor, &c. 

In white soft wood ; salvers, 
picture frames, brackets, &c., 
from Saharanpur and Bu- 
daun 


salvers from 


In ebony; boxes, pen cases, 
ink-stands, book covers, &c., 
from Bijnor 


Seal engraving from Agra and 
Lucknow 


Moss agates for brooches, knife 


handles, paper weights, &c., 
from Banda 


The only art ware under this. 


head has already been alluded 
to under No. II. 


Inlaid with precious stones and 
mother-of-pearl in the form 
of tables, plates, ink-stands, 
boxes, &c. 


Carving in stone from Mirzapur 


Surahis, plates, &c., from Ram- 
pur 

Surahis, plates, &c., from Bu- 
landshahr 

Surahis, plates, &c., from Luck- 
now 

Surahis, plates, &c., from De- 
wah, in Bara Banki, Oudh 

Surahis, plates, &c., from Azam- 
garh 

Surahis, plates, &c., from Alli- 
garh 

Surahis, plates, &c., from Am- 
roha, Rohilkhand 

Surahis, plates, &c., from Saha- 
ranpur 


Jars, vases, &c., from Gonda... 


Green crackle ware from the 
Bijnor district 


Small flasks, glasses, &c., from 
Deoband, Saharanpur district 
Walking sticks, &c., from Luck- 


now 





Apart from the ordinary sets of toys, remarkable more for their 
cheapness than beauty, may be noticed the packs of native cards 
from Fatehpur of thin wood painted and lacquered, and the nests 
of boxes, in the construction of which considerable ingenuity and 
skill is shown. Prices up to Rs. 5. 


This work has in all cases been introduced by workmen from Cash- 
mere. That of Rampur is very good, and that of Jaunpur fair. 


That of Mandawar has gradually acquired a distinct character. 
Prices up to Rs. 50. 


Somewhat similar to Swiss work. The Budaun work appears to be 
confined to domestic articles for use rather than for ornament. 
Prices up to Rs. 15. 


This work has greatly developed of late years, and is now applied to 
innumerable articles of household and general use. In the more 
elaborate and expensive work the black is relieved by silver and 
mother-of-pearl mounts. Prices vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 100. 


None of this work was sent to Calcutta, but that was due to omission. 
Good work is still largely patronized by wealthy natives. 


The Banda agates are chiefly used for making articles of European 
design. Prices up to Rs. 15. 


This was probably introduced from Italy at the time of building the 
Taj Mahal. The stones used are procured from all parts of India, 
and comprise agate, jasper, bloodstone, lapis lazuli and turquoise. 


The district of Mirzapur abounds in good stone and good workmen. 


The colours are confined to blue and white and claret colour. 
style is readily distinguishable. 

From Khurja, a town in the Bulandshahr district. There is a greater 
range of colour and shapes than is found in Rampur work. 

Has colours and shapes again different to the above. 


The 


A small quantity of pottery of a peculiar glaze is turned out by one 
family, which preserves the process as a secret. 


A jet black ware covered with floral patterns in silver leaf; a secret 
process. 


In plain black or slate colour covered with raised ornamentation. 
The colour and appearance is quite special. 


Of a peculiar clay, which works very thin and light ; colouring and 
shapes quite special. 


Another speciality in which heavy gilding is used as an outward 
decoration. 


Hand-painted in quaint original patterns ; a speciality. 


Largely used by Hindus as bottles or flagons for carrying back 
Ganges water from places of pilgrimage on the river. <A variety of 
other articles is also made in the ware. 


Very cheap and effective ; in various colours. 


Made to suit native tastes. 
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IVORY CARVINGS. 


Nos. 4, 4a, BOMBAY. Nos. 46, 4c, 4d, 4e, TRAVANCORE. Nos. 94, gc, PUNJAB (Modern). 
No. gd, NORTH ARCOT, MApRAS (Old). 
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No. 7.—IVORY CARVING, CENTRAL INDIA. 
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IVORY CARVINGS. 
Nos. 11, 11a, 118, t1¢, 11d, 11e, AMRITSAR, PUNJAB. 
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No. 10.—IVORY CARVING. 


DAGGER AND SHEATH, PATIALA, PUNJAB. 
THREE BARTANAS, RAJPUTANA. 
TUSK WITH FIGURES OF BUDDHA. 





Sher Mahomed, del. 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore. 
No. 12—IVORY CARVING, BURMESE. 
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1.— MARRIED WOMAN. 


ORNAMENTS. 


TURKOMAN 


Mayo School of Art, Lahore. 
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Mayo School of Art, Lahore, TURKOMAN ORNAMENTS. 


No. 4, CORONET. Nos. 5, 6, EARRINGS. Nos. 7, 9, BREAST ORNAMENTS. 
No. 13, SHAWL PIN. 
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TURKOMAN ORNAMENTS. 


No. 8, BREAST ORNAMENT. No. 10, RELIC HOLDER. No. 11, BRACELET. 
No. 12, ANGUSTRI RING. Nos. 14, 15, BACK ORNAMENTS. 


Mayo School of Art, Lahore. 
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A STUDY OF MODERN 


INDIAN 


ARCHITECTURE, 


As Displayed in a British Cantonment. 
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HE great Cantonments of Ambala were 
formed in 1843, on the abandonment 
of the not far distant Karnal as a 
garrison town, and form the chiet 
reserve station for the troops occupy- 
ing the Punjab and guarding the 
North-West Frontier of India and 
Simla, its summer capital. The place also derives 
importance as the point of departure for Simla and the 
adjoining hill Sanataria. The census returns of 1868 
and 1881 show that the Cantonment population is a 
thriving one, for it increased at the rate of 50 per cent. 
in thirteen years, while that of the native city remained 
nearly stationary. Ofa total population of 40,000, about 
21,000 live in the Cantonment town known as the Sadr 
Bazar, and it is of the dwellings of this portion of the 
population that I am about to speak. These people 
are not Punjabis, but almost entirely Purbias or 
Easterns—.e., people from the North-West Provinces 
generally, but especially from their eastern districts 
and Oudh. These Purbia immigrants belong to the 
middle and lower classes, the former being attracted 
by trade and the latter by the many lucrative menial 
occupations to be found in a military station. 

The condition of the people is decidedly prosperous, 
as shown in many ways locally and in the increasing 
number of substantial private dwellings. On the 3oth 
July, 1884, a disastrous flood destroyed over 1,000 
houses in the Sadr Bazar. There is now—April, 1885 
—scarcely a trace of this flood, and not only have its 
damages been repaired, but many ruined houses have 
been rebuilt on a grander scale than before, which is 
sufficient proof of financial vitality. 

The influence of the English is naturally everywhere 
visible in the Ambala Cantonments, for not only is it 
of their creation, but it is managed according to their 
ideas, and comprises a European and Eurasian popu- 
lation of over 4,000. The fact that renders an 
examination of its architecture interesting is, that here 
we shall find answered on a large scale the question of 
how the average, prosaic, prosperous middle and low 
class Hindustani of to-day builds his dwelling when 
surrounded on all sides by British influence—but 
only indirectly affected by it, for so long as he obeys 
the building regulations of the English generally, he is 
left to his own devices in securing the comforts he 
prizes. It seems an historical paradox to be writing 




















of the doings of the mushroom population of a brand 
new town on such classic ground as that occupied by 
Ambala. The native city is probably no older than 
the fourteenth century; there is little in the history 
of places and families that dates farther back than the 
early struggles of the Sikhs for power a century or so 
ago; nearly every building appears new: but the 
antiquity of the site is unquestionable. - We are here 
treading the ground between the Saraswati and the 
Dhrishadvati (the Sarsuti and the Ghaggar), the first 
settlements of the Aryans in India, the dwelling-place 
of the Rishis, the battle-field of the wars of the 
Mahabharata, the ‘‘ Holy Land” of India, and, later, 
the scene of the wanderings of Hiuen Tsiang, and 
then later still of the disastrous campaign of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Every sign of these events, however, 
except to the antiquarian expert, has disappeared, and 
the interest of the place now lies in its living inhabitants. 

The Cantonments were laid out by Lord Napier of 
Magdala strictly with a view to military exigencies 
and the large way in which he always went to work. 
The general plan is that of a military camp facing to 
the “front”’—z.e. the West. First comes an open 
plain of large extent used as parade grounds, and then 
the regimental lines in the following order from South 
to North :—Native Infantry, British Infantry, British 
Cavalry, Artillery, Native Cavalry. In the rear, or to 
the East of these, come the officers’ lines and regi- 
mental bazars and the staff lines, the civil or mercantile 
lines being in rear of the centre, while in rear of all are 
the Sadr Bazar or main source of supply, the cemeteries 
and other necessary adjuncts. The plan of the Sadr 
Bazar is extremely simple, being a parallelogram nearly 
approaching a square. This parallelogram is divided 
into 132 smaller ones by intersection at right angles of 
twelve roads from each point of the compass. So far, 
the military engineer has his own way; everything is 
perfectly regular, and there are none of those twists 
and turns so dear to the unregulated nature. The 
Sadr Bazar drain is a work of nature, and it runs 
crookedly athwart the engineers’ parallelogram from 
N.E. to S.W. Several admirably built skew bridges 
or culverts obviate this difficulty, and the roads are 
straight in spite of the stream that intersects them, 
while the skew bridges lend a certain picturesqueness 
to the rigid plan. The only other enemy left to 
military precision is the native mind, and it has, as 
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usual, gained asscomplete.a victory as circumstances 
would permit. Under such untoward conditions as 


are provided by 132 small parallelograms in juxta- . 


position, all kept of an equal size by inexorable rules, 
it has managed to create a town of an astonishing 
variety of architecture. In spite of the twelve roads 
north and south, and twelve east and west, all of 
about the same width and all intersecting at right 
angles, a stranger would soon learn his way about the 
Bazar from the varying landmarks about him. The 
buildings are, ‘like those of all native towns, of two 
kinds—kachdé and pakké, the latter for the rich and 
the former for the poor. A kachd building is composed 
of mud-built walls (gondé) or of sun-dried bricks 
(hachi int), and in this last case is often of consider- 
able dimensions and occupied by persons of means. 
Many “ bungalows” used by Europeans are of sun- 
dried brick, but the well-to-do native, when he invests 
in bricks and mortar, prefers to build of burnt or 
pakké brick, and to give the structure a coating of 
lime mortar or chzéind, when the whole is called pakhi- 
chundéi. Such houses are always flat-roofed; and, as 
in a cantonment bazar, thatch, except for European 
bungalows, is not allowed for sufficient reasons, kachd 
houses are also there usually flat-roofed. When a 
sloping roof is employed it is of tiles (khaprél), which, 
however, are usually confined to verandahs. 

Fig. 9 exhibits the interior of a chauk or square 
occupied by Chamars or workers in leather. The 
dwellings are here flat-roofed mud huts or sothas, and 
a tiled one built of sun-dried bricks. There is also the 
two-storied tile-roofed house of a well-to-do Chamar 
with a flat-roofed verandah in front. European 
influence is not very apparent here, but even these 
humble people have not escaped it. Its best result is 
in the cleanliness of the chawk and in the fine trees 
overshadowing the huts of the poor. What a blessing 
these last are, he only knows who has had to face the 
summer sun of the Punjab in a treeless place, and it 
must be remembered that until the English came, the 
Punjab was a treeless land, not through any fault of 
nature, but made bare by the hands of its thoughtless 
people. Ambala was no exception to this rule, and, 
excepting the mango orchards of the rich, whence 
probably came its name—the mango place—there was 
scarcely a tree to be found on the arrival of the 
English. British influence is also visible in the round- 
headed arches of the verandah of the two-storied house 
and in the tubs holding plants perched uponit. Every- 
thing else is Indian: the hingeless screen doors 
propped against the walls, the chdrpdes or cots, so 
dear to the poorer native, lying about outside, the white 
blotches on the wall to avert the evil eye, the broken 
water-vessels on the roof—all are characteristic. 

I may here explain that I got a resident in the 
Bazar, Sadhari Khan, a master baker in the Commis- 
sariat Department, and an enthusiastic amateur photo- 
grapher, to take twenty photographs illustrating the 
town. Of these Mr. Kipling has had drawn in the 
Lahore School of Art eight of the most characteristic. 





I regret that the whole series cannot be reproduced. 
Among other places, I instructed Sadhari Khan to 
photograph one of the main streets, but the picture, 
when completed, exhibited merely an avenue of trees, 
the shadows cast by which, in the strong Indian light, 
prevented the buildings behind them from appearing. 
As a picture it was a failure, but it showed a beneficial 
feature in British municipal administration; trees being 


rarely planted in the streets of a purely native town. 
I have often wondered, like many another English- 


man, what manner of men they were who raised the 
grand buildings, the remains of which we see in India. 
Some years ago I had an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of a builder of one of the smaller 
structures whose beauties we so often admire. In the 


- exquisitely situated town of Wai, on the mountain road 


between Mahabaleshwar and Poona, are some massive 
temples of beautiful design and probably of no great 
age. I had observed in the country round, smaller 
Sivalas, or shrines of Siva, showing the same purity of 
design. Near the caves of Karli, at the top of the 
Bhor Ghat, lie stretches of magnificent forest, and in a 
glade of one of these I came across such a Sivala in 
the course of construction. It was of hewn stone and 
half completed. The superintending architect was an 
old sédhi or devotee, nearly naked, and his assistants 
were a master mason and a few hands. I sat down to 
converse with the architect as to his design. ‘‘ How 
long had he been at it?”” “Oh! a long while—many 
months.” ‘“ How much longer would he be?” “He 
could not say, therewas no need for hurry.” “ Had 
he any plans?” “Yes.” “On paper?” “No, why 
should he have?” ‘‘ Then, where were the plans?” 
‘The master mason knew.”” Whereupon this worthy 
smoothed the ground near and drew his design upon it 
with his finger. This was intelligible enough as far as 
it went, but how, without permanent drawings, did he 
fit the stones and make the mouldings accurately ? 
That, he explained, was his trade, which he knew as a 
matter of course. To a question as to where he got 
his designs, he replied that there was no difficulty, he 
had seen many Sivalas, as doubtless had also the 
Sahib, his interlocutor, and this would be like those he 
had seen. 

Now this is exactly how many buildings, including 
some of large size, are raised in India. There are no 
plans and no estimates, but the money is found as it is 
wanted, and the edifices slowly but surely ascend. 
Far away from Karli and the Marathi sédhi we find 
similar methods pursued on a larger scale. Fig. 8 is a 
sketch of the chief Hindu temple of the Ambala Sadr 
Bazar. It was recently built by subscriptions collected 
by Jamna Das, a kubéri or general dealer, a trade 
answering in some respects to that of the marine store 
dealer of England. It cost between Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 40,000, and was built entirely under the direction 
of Jamna Das. Heis a quaint and somewhat eccentric 
personage, and took his own way in the matter. He 
first collected building materials of all sorts and then 
sent a friend, who is a master mason, to the holy city 
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of Benares to study temples, so as to be able to build 
one like them on his return. As soon as he came back 
the work was commenced. There were no contracts, 
no plans, and no estimates, but Jamna Das found the 
money and the master mason found the workmen, who 
were paid piecework. In course of time the temple 
was built, and to the best of the architect’s recollection 
(he made no drawings), according to the models he 
had seen at Benares; though he admitted to me that 
as a reproduction it was not quite a success! The 
measure of its success as a structure may be seen from 
the sketch. Its thoroughly modern character is 
obvious ; British influence, however, is only seen in the 
three side doors and the iron bars of the side windows. 

It is clear that this empirical method must lead to 
incongruities in cases where the cultivation of the 
builders is not on a par with their religious aspirations. 
An example of this has occurred in the Sadr Bazar. 
A wealthy Punjab Khatri, Sikh by religion, and a 
successful auctioneer, devoted some of his gains to the 
good work of building a Darbar Sahib or Sikh temple. 
A Hindu Baniya had commenced a Sivala, but having 
begun to build without counting the cost, he was 
unable to complete his work ; a not unfrequent accident 
among people who work without specifications or 
estimates. The unfinished structure was bought and 
converted to Sikh uses. But the Baniya had com- 
pleted the distinctively Hindu szkra or pyramidal 
tower, shown in fig. 228 of Mr. Fergusson’s “ History 
of Indian Architecture,” on the usual modern lines, 
and had commenced the foundations of the rest. 
The sanctuary under the tower was meant to be the 
holy of holies, and to contain the phallic emblems 
peculiar to Siva, lighted only from the porch. These 
arrangements were unsuitable for Sikh worship, so they 
opened doorways all round, and on the spot where the 
emblems were to have been placed, they raised a 
square pedestal to receive their one object of adoration, 
the Scriptures, or Adi Granth, round which the 
worshippers could circumambulate, as in duty bound. 
The rest of the temple was left, the porch or hall 
being used for reciting the Granth and singing the 
Sabds or sacred Sikh aphorisms, in imitation of the 
daily service at the Amritsar Golden Temple. The 
tower, however, is fatal to Sikh Orthodoxy; it is like 
building an Angelican Church facing north, or a 
Mosque in the form of a cross. Considering the 
origin of St. Peter's and the Mosque of St. Sophia, 
and the fact that at Lahore the English Church is an 
old Muhammadan Mausoleum, we need not criticise 
these incongruities very severely. I was unable to 
obtain a photograph of this interesting, though mongrel 
structure, owing to its being shut in by dwellings. 

Let us now turn to the builders and examine their 
qualifications. They are now all called mzstris, a word 
of ominously English origin. A workman in bricks 
and mortar is a 7d7-mistri ; in wood, a barhdi-mistri ; 
in iron, a lohér-mistri: the qualifying words indicating 
the caste from which each springs. The best pay- 
master in the building line in India is the Department 





of Public Works, and most of the Ambala mzstris are 
imbued with that Department’s notions and methods. 
They may be safely trusted to make good metalled 
roads, to bridge a small stream, or to build a house in 
the Departmental style, adapting bridge or road to 
special circumstances with reasonable intelligence ; 
but, unless directed, they will not make a plan or 
estimate. When so directed they will adopt the 
Departmental forms, for they know no others. But 
this is distasteful to them, for the form is in English, 
which they do not understand. The details also are 
often pure Greek to the mzstri, who is certain only of 
this, that a clerkly friend of his has, for a consideration, 
drawn up an estimate which reaches an amount that 
will pay him handsomely if he can get it passed. 
Armed with his plan and estimate he goes to his 
employer, who, since he demands such things, is sure 
to be an Englishman ; solemnly produces them with a 
nervous air, and devoutly hopes they are all right. 
There are some mzstris who understand plans, but 
many, and by no means the most incompetent in 
practice, when asked to explain details gaze at them 
helplessly for a while, and then look up wistfully, 
saying, “ Gharib-parwar!/” Considering that the 
Department of Public Works is held in such esteem 
by the mustri, that it is his best employer and most 
punctual paymaster, and represents in his eyes the 
official will, it might be expected that when left to 
himself he would produce mere copies of its designs. 
But: the indigenous traditions of his craft are still 
strong, and it will be seen from an examination of the 
sketches given herewith that in spite of the introduction 
of occasional European details, the mzstrz’ remains 
intrinsically Oriental in his notions. 

There are many purely European buildings in the 
Sadr Bazar—barracks for the police; sheds and ware- 
houses for the Commissariat Department; elephant 
sheds as large, solid and costly as a church, but, 
unfortunately, unsuited to the elephant; a church like 
a toy; and a very ugly American Mission House, half 
church, half school :—but none have any architectural 
pretensions. In addition to these there are numerous 
“bungalows,” the form of habitation affected by 
Europeans generally throughout India. The word 
bangla properly means a thatched summer-house in a 
garden, and I have heard a native say that the use of 
such dwellings by Europeans would seem to show they 
thought their rule would be merely temporary. The 
plan is as simple and square as possible, and mainly 
consists of four thick mud-brick walls pierced by the 
necessary doors, and surrounded by a verandah carried 
on pillars, while the whole is surmounted by a pent 
roof of thatch. This comfortable but hideous structure 
is the type of Anglo-Indian domestic architecture. A 
sketch (fig. 1) shows the Ambala Charity Hospital, an 
epitome of its faults and merits. 

We may concede without hesitation that a more 
ugly building could not easily be made. But it answers 


all the purposes for which it is intended, giving 
sufficient accommodation and due ventilation. The 
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necessity in India for providing for free currents of air 
dictates a long building, one room only in width, facing 
to the right quarter—in this case S.W. It is raised 
from the ground; the walls are thick and the roof is 
rain and sun proof, covering two men’s wards, one for 
women, and one for Europeans, besides an operating 
room and a surgeon’s office, and there are outhouses in 
the grounds attached. The plan was approved by the 
Public Works Department, and framed on a schedule of 
requirements furnished by the civil surgeon. In time 
it will be well shaded, for the young trees are irrigated 
by water from the splendid Ambala Water-works, and 
the peasant patient will be able to enjoy his greatest 
delight, the shade of thick foliage in the noontide 
heats. Though the exceeding plainness of the structure 
may be regretted, it is really due to the limited funds. 
These were raised by the generous exertions of a native 
gentleman, the late Lala Charan Das, a retired com- 
missariat agent, who had set his heart on the project, 
and gave both money and the labour of the close of 
his life to its completion. The hospital has already 
proved a great blessing to the people, especially in its 
operations for cataract, which is the curse of the 
peasantry in the Eastern Punjab. 

It has been contended by many writers on Indian 
architecture, and notably by Mr. Growse, whose opinions 
have been stated in a previous number of this publi- 
cation, that the wealthy classes slavishly copy our 
British public buildings. But here in Ambala, where 
our influence is strongest, it will be seen that indigenous 
forms survive. It is true there are houses built in 
imitation of a District Court or a Government Staging 
Bungalow. The nearer building in fig. 2 is such a 
house, Anglo-Indian in every detail, except the small 
niches or ¢aks between the windows. Observe the 
English doors, half glass, half wood; the English 
windows; the stable door with its upper part iron 
barred ; the semi-circular arches; the classic ornament 
over the lower windows; and the sham quoins at the 
corners of the walls. It might be the house or office 
of a European instead of what it is—the combined 
dwelling and shop of a Hindu Baniya! But look next 
door. Here everything is Indian, excepting the top 
balustrade and the English, or, rather, what we should 
call, French windows. As a matter of convenience, 
these are an improvement on any native forms. It 
might, indeed, be contended that many of the borrow- 
ings of Indian domestic building from European 
architecture are of this nature. Take fig. 3 for 
instance. This was the private residence of Lala Charan 
Das, the promoter of the Charity Hospital already 
mentioned. Here the Anglicized bungalow is treated 
with Oriental details, and by no means unsuccessfully, 
with the exception of the crowning balustrade. The 
house, too, is planted at the corner of a large garden on 
the street ; whereas an Englishman would have hidden 
himself away in the centre of the garden. Fig. 4 shows 
a house belonging to a native contractor in the Public 
Works Department, who is naturally familiar with 
every detail of its work. Here European details are 








freely employed, but they are combined with Eastern 
forms. The latter are good in their way: e.g., the 
varied geometric lattice work or pzmjrd and the wood 
carving of the balcony verandah. The best part of 
this structure, however—a richly carved doorway of 
striking design—could not be included in the drawing. 
Fig. 5 represents the entrance to a wealthy Hindu 
cloth merchant’s house. Here the corrugated iron 
roof and the iron bars of the balcony are English; 
everything else is characteristically native. This 
pretty doorway is hidden away in a narrow and dingy 
quarter consisting of mud huts. Nothing could be 
more Indian than this. The native cares nothing for 
situation. He has money, wants a fine house, and he 
will build it in any neighbourhood regardless of incon- 
gruous surroundings. In this respect, at least, he has 
a lesson to learn from the English. The same remark 
applies to the house shown in fig. 7, certainly one of 
the handsomest in the Bazar; while the street (fig. 6) 
is so thoroughly Indian as to show no traces of the 
European at all, except perhaps in some of the windows 
and a chimney. This is by no means a solitary 
instance, and in this case the houses belong to drthzs 
or brokers, who have constant dealings with Europeans. 

The mere alignment of the buildings of a town 
into rectangular lines and blocks is of itself so foreign 
to all native notions as to lend a European air to such 
buildings as these. But I think I am justified in con- 
tending that the strongly conservative texture of the 
native mind is more efficacious than is generally 
allowed against the wholesale adoption of European 
designs. The academic traditions that rule our Western 
studies of architecture, lead us to attach great 
importance to purity of style. No such theories 
trouble the humble builders, whose work I have 
described as showing the present tendencies of Indian 
domestic architecture under the strongest stress of the 
circu astances that we consider most adverse to its 
natural development; and, in spite of some incon- 
gtuities, I venture to think that the indigenous forms, 
endeared to the people by centuries of tradition, will 
not be lightly set aside. 

And now that we have come to the end of our 
wanderings through the Sadr Bazar, I am reminded of 
the fact that few, if any, of the many English ladies and 
gentlemen resident in Ambala ever visit it at all. 
This want of interest in the people and the country, it 
is to be feared, is a characteristic of the average Anglo- 
Indian, and it is this which makes his exile odious to 
him. It may seem rather late in the day to suggest 
that since an Englishman’s life in India must be 
uncomfortable, one way of alleviating its discomfort is 
to find objects of interest outside its narrow limits. 
A stroll through the streets even of a mushroom town 
like the Ambala Cantonment would discover many a 
quaint object worthy of study, though it be made by 
one unfamiliar with Indian matters, and not, as now, 
in the company of the local magistrate, who must of 
necessity study all things ir it. 

R. C, TEMPLE. 
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founder of the Mo(n)gol Empire in India, 

A.D. 1526-30, after in vain attempting to make 
Futtehpoor Seekree the seat of his government, 
established it at Agra, literally Agur, “the Salt Pan,” 
so called from the brackish quality of the soil on which 
the city is built: and it was here that Shah Jehan, the 
Mo(n)gol, who permanently transferred the capital of 
the Mo(n)gol Emperors to Dehli, erected the Taj- 
Mahal, or tomb of his beloved wife, the Begum Arja- 
mand Banoo, otherwise called Mumtaz-Mahal, ‘the 
Exalted one of the Palace,” a niece of the celebrated 
Noor-Mahal, the favourite wife of his father, Jehang- 
hier, ‘‘the magnincent son of Akbar.” The building 
is enclosed in a garden nearly 1,000 feet square, in 
which it stands on a platform 313 feet square, and 
about 26 feet high, and having a minaret at each 
corner 137 feet high; the mausoleum itself, in the centre 
of the platform, being a square of 186 feet, cut off at 
the four corners, and rising to a total height, from 
the level of the garden, of 243 feet. Internally it 
presents a principal dome 58 feet in diameter and 80 
feet high in the centre, and four surrounding smaller 
domes corresponding with the four corners of the 
building. The central dome is immediately over the 
vault containing the body of Mumtaz-Mahal, imme- 
diately under the pinnacle of the dome, and beside it 
that of her devoted husband. In the dome itself are 
representatives of the two sarcophagi beneath, enclosed 
within a screen of open marble tracery. The stone 
used in the structure is, for the outer enclosure, red 
sandstone from Futtehpoor Seekree, similar to that 
used on the walls of the fort at Agra, and for the 
platform of the Taj, and the Taj itself, white marble 
from Jeypore. The spandrils, and all the salient 
architectural features of the building, are decorated 
with mosaic work of many coloured stones, such as 
jasper, heliotrope, carnelian, chalcedony, and other 
varieties of agate, the richest effects being lavished 
on the two monumental tombstones within the marble 
screen under the central dome. 

Such, described in a matter of fact manner, is the 
masterpiece of Shah Jehan’s reign, so famous for its 
architectural splendours. What is most remarkable 
about it is not its exquisite proportions and graceful 
ornamentation, but the perfect harmony of its delicate 
beauty and refined solemnity, with the purpose it 
serves as the mausoleum of the lovely queen of the 
greatest of the Imperial architects of India. It is the 


\ KBAR, the third in succession from Baber, the 


tomb of Mumtaz-Mahal, and it could be nothing else; 
and surely it is the very highest praise of architecture, 
that it should at once transparently and feelingly express 
the needs it fulfils. 








The Taj was begun immediately after the death of 
Mumtaz-Mahal in 1628-29, and was not completed 
until 1648. Father Manrique, who arrived in Agra on 
Christmas Eve, 1640, was told by Father Da Castro, 
of Lahore, that it was designed by a Venetian architect 
Geronimo Verroneo, and it is said also that the internal 
decorations were done under the superintendence of a 
Frenchman, Augustin de Bordeaux, who was at Agra 
in the service of Shah Jehan, throughout his reign, from 
1625 to 1658. There is plenty of Italian work of the 
Mo(n)gol period to be found in Dehli, and all the 
examples in the India Museum at South Kensington 
proclaim their Western origin. From the Orpheus, 
which is traditionally held to be a likeness of Austin 
himself, to the pictorial representations of fruits and 
birds, they are nothing more than clumsy attempts to 
directly copy oil and fresco paintings in an unsuitable 
material; and it is quite impossible that the men 
who devised such artistic monstrosities, could have 
been the same as those whose hands traced in 
variegated pzetra dura the exquisite arabesques of the 
Taj, informed in every undulating line, and drooping 
bud, and bursting flower, with the true principles of 
inlaid decoration. 

The Taj and the other Agra and Dehli palaces were 
ornamented by people who had preserved unbroken the 
tradition of the arts of antiquity, and who used decora- 
tion to enhance, and not obscure, the beauty of marble 
buildings. The native tradition is that the Taj was 
designed by a Turk, Eesa Mahomed Effendi, who 
was sent by the contemporary Sultan at Constantinople 
to assist Shah Jehan in his architectural schemes. The 
natives of India do not build from detailed plans, or 
from anything more than a general idea, outlined 
in the sand from day to day. It may be that Eesa 
Mahomed designed the Taj in this vague dreamy 
sense, and that he may have received passing sugges- 
tions from the Venetian Verroneo as the work on it 
progressed from day to day; and, further, that portions 
of the mosaics were actually executed by Augustin de 
Bordeaux. But if so, these Franks subdued their 
suggestions, and their technical skill, to the spirit of the 
style they thus loyally served. 

Mosaic is of Eastern origin, and never really 
flourished in the West, except under the fostering rule 
of the Saracens. After the overthrow of the Western 
Roman and Persian Empires, by which the continuity of 
civilization in Interior Asia and Europe was interrupted, 
its practice was really revived in the Levant by the 
Byzantine Greeks, and being carried through Syria, 
and Persia into India, the newly-quickened art there 
assumed the modified form of which the decoration of 
the Taj affords the most remarkable illustrations. The 
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mosaic work of the Taj is therefore not an exotic art, 
but of indigenous development, and strongly racy of 
the soil from which it immediately sprung. It is 
not in the least Florentine in character, but strictly 
Indian of the Mo(n)gol period ; and the product not of 
the knowledge and taste of any foreign artists in the 
employment of Shah Jehan, but of the whole history of 
India and the East, under the successive dominations of 
the Assyrians, Babylonians and Persians, the Greeks and 
Romans, and the Arabs, Turks, and Mongols. 

No words can convey any idea of the extreme beauty 
of the Taj, both internally and externally ; and fortu- 
nately it is guarded with the most tender solicitude by 








the English Government, and on the whole, judiciously. 
The only changes they have introduced is in the laying 
out of the surrounding gardens, which, as originally 
designed, consisted of formal masses of lemon trees, 
and African marigolds, in fields of, as it were, living 
gold, out of which the Taj rose, like the moon, in 
unclouded majesty. Now the garden is planted with 
tall growing cypresses and wide spreading mango trees, 
which, while they afford a pleasant shade to visitors 
by day, greatly obscure the indescribable beauty of 
the building, as seen at night, under the clear unpurpled 
vault nearly always presented by the heavens in India. 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 
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and laborious compiler of Balfour’s Cyclo- 

pedia published the first edition of this 
storehouse of Asiatic lore. It is not often that the 
original editor of an encyclopzdic work is able, with 
unabated energy and undiminished zeal, to prepare and 
successfully carry through the press a third edition. 
Surgeon-General Balfour tells us that since 1877 he has 
been engaged in revising it for publication in England. 
His own words best enumerate the outcome of his 
labours: “This edition contains 35,000 articles and 
16,000 index headings, relating to an area of 30,360,057 
kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled by 
704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quanti- 
ties of such magnitude, oversights and points needing 
correction cannot but have occurred, but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that 
can be readily remedied.” The wide distribution of 
correlated races of men, plants and animals through- 
out the South and East of Asia is assigned as a reason 
why India in its ethnology, flora and fauna, can only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing the wide area sum- 
marised above. This is indeed an advantage for the 
student of comparative sciences, but it is obvious that 
the extension of the range of observation must greatly 
reduce the scale of local and special portraiture. The 
three massive volumes are for all that a veritable 
library of reference. That the purpose of the author 
is to benefit his readers and not to reap pecuniary 
profit is plain. He has proposed to himself the object 
of placing within the reach of subalterns and juniors a 
work of reference. Whether a botanical, statistical or 
geographical question arises, to these pages the enquirer 


‘het years have passed since the learned 


can turn, and seldom fail to find his queries answered. - 


Turning to subjects more especially pertaining to 
art, the articles show the results of the most recent 
authorities. Take for instance the article on carpets, 
Karabacek’s great monograph, “ Die Persische Nadel- 
malerei Susandschird” has furnished a clear and 





succinct description of that exquisite pictorial loom 
embroidery, for one example of which—a silken carpet 
wrought with gold—a Mameluke prince of the fourteenth 
century gave 70,000 pieces of silver. In an article 
headed Arts and’ Manufactures, which concludes with 
a too brief reference to Mr. Purdon Clarke’s mission 
in 1880 and its valuable results, Dr. Balfour insists 
strongly on the importance of caring for the welfare 
of the arts, and on the injurious effects which have been 
wrought by the economic developments which have 
naturally resulted from the social changes. Speaking 
of Kashmir shawls, he says, “ This art urgently needs 
encouragement, for European agents have interfered 
with Kashmir workmen’s designs, only to lose their 
characteristic loveliness.” An article on jewellery may 
be read with interest and advantage by all but experts 
who know all that can be said and desiderate more 
special and technical description. They, however, will 
approve and endorse the following remarks :—‘ Two 
things are acting unfavourably on the hereditary skill 
of the Hindu craftsman in recent years. The authority 
of the trade guilds has been relaxed under the freedom 
of English rule, and the importation of British goods 
has forced many artizans into agriculture and’even 
domestic service.’ We are somewhat surprised at 
omissions of authorities, and a want of reference to the 
various Exhibitions which have been held with success. 
Among these we do not miss Madras, but we do 
wonder at the absence of mention of Jeypore. Neither 
under its proper heading, nor under the head of 
enamelling is any mention made of the Jeypore Exhi- 
bition and the valuable labours of Dr. Hendley. But to 
note such omissions must cease to cause much 
surprise, especially when we reflect upon the impossi- 
bility of being up to date in dealing with the vast mass 
of materials, and the tedious labour of getting so 
voluminous a work through the press. We should be 
thankful that so much is recorded concerning the 
changes in Indian arts and manufactures in an acces- 
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sible form. If we turn to the recent Moral and 
Material Progress Report, there is: more reason to 
wonder at the want of reference to the progress of 
Indian art. The foundation of art schools, the holding 
of art exhibitions, the fluctuations in different branches 
of native art, seem not to belong to the record of 
Progress. It is, however, a consolation to think that 
they do enjoy the anxious care and consideration of 
government, even though they are omitted from the 
official history of the administrative agencies, which 
through a decade have been at work for the improve- 
ment of India. 

We may, without in any way detracting from the 
merits of Dr. Balfour's work, express a hope that a 
very few years will see the publication of an Encyclo- 
pedia of Indian Arts and Manufactures. This, or it 
may be some other work, will aptly serve as a monu- 
ment of what has been done and is still doing, even 
with increased energy, to foster the Indian art manufac- 
tures as well as the more homely and useful products 
and industries. Such works as Sir George Birdwood’s 
‘Industrial Arts of India” on one hand, or Mr. Hoey’s 
“Monograph on the Trade and Manufactures of the 
North-West Provinces,” must always hold their place 
and retain their special value. But besides these and 
other works, which the reader will at once call to mind, 
there are being accumulated abundant materials for a 
work of encyclopedic character, which shall embrace 
the past and present and furnish directions for the 
future. Historical errors as to the origin of manufac- 
tures now flourishing in particular localities wait to be 
corrected, and doubtful points are being day by day 
cleared up. The Catalogues of Indian as well as of 
European Exhibitions will furnish much useful informa- 
tion needing to be sifted and collected. In the 
“‘ Gazetteers’ which are from time to time published, 





the subject of Hindu craftsmen and their productions 
are systematically and exhaustively treated. Thus in 
the Poona volume of the ‘‘ Bombay Gazetteer” recently 
published (vol. xviii, part ii.), one section (chapter 
vi.) is devoted to crafts. Details ample, but concise, 
are furnished of twelve crafts. These are, in order of 
importance, the making of copper and brass vessels, 
the weaving of silk and cotton cloth, the making of 
gold and silver thread, glass bangles, ivory combs, 
clay figures, iron pots, felt and paper, tape weaving 
and wood turning. Of all these craftsmen it is said 
that the Poona figure makers are perhaps the only 
workers who show artistic skill. But of all most exact 
technical descriptions are given. This is referred to as 
a recent example of the materials accumulating rapidly 
for the compilation of an Industrial Gazetteer or an 
Encyclopedia of Indian Arts and Manufactures. 
These materials will doubtless be utilised in the next 
edition of the “Imperial Gazetteer,” to supply any 
additional information to the copious store already 
contained in that work. Doubtless the new edition of 
Thornton which Sir Roper Lethbridge and Mr. 
Wollaston are engaged in preparation, will be enriched 
by the results of official labours which are being made 
public. But no gazetteer embracing the history, 
statistics and government of all localities can, any 
more than an all-embracing cyclopzdia, deal with the 
several topics of arts and manufactures in the manner 
at once special and comparative, that is required both 
to teach the English people the extent and value of 
the productions of the Indian workmen, and to foster 
their excellence or minister to their improvement when 
needed. 


The Cyclopedia of India and of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, by Surgeon-General Edward Balfour. Three volumes. 
Third edition. London: Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 
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¢ | ‘HE preparations for the illustration of the 
principal art handicrafts of India in the forth- 
coming Colonial and Indian Exhibition are 
now complete, and it is probable that the centre of 
attraction next year will be the outer courtyard of the 
Royal Pavilion or Durbar Hall, which will contain a 
miniature bazar similar to those existing within the 
precincts of many of the palaces and temples of the Easi. 
The position in the Exhibition grounds is an 
admirable one, as it directly faces the medieval 
entrance of Old London, which, with Scindia’s Gateway 
flanked by two octagonal bastions, will make a most 
effective group, and enable visitors to contrast the 
different architectural treatment of buildings used for 
similar purposes under feudal Governments in East 
and West. 








Great progress has been made with the Durbar 
Hall, which is being constructed within the compound 
of the Exhibition by Punjabi workmen from Bhera in 
the Shahpur district. The interior will be entirely 
constructed of carved pine wood, which it is intended 
to leave without any coloured decoration, so as to give 
better value to the free and hearty style of carving still 
practised in the Punjab. These workmen were selected 
by Mr. J. L. Kipling for Mr. Purdon Clarke, who has 
furnished the general plan of this small Indian Palace. 

In our Christmas number we intend to give further 


. details and illustrations, which will also include the 


magnificent pavilion and screen which will worthily 
illustrate the skill of the sculptors and the munificence 
of the Maharaja of Jeypore. 





NOTES. 












NOTES: 





It has. been decided by the Government of India 
to combine the duties of the Archzological Survey and 
those hitherto performed by the Curator of Ancient 
Monuments. For this purpose India, exclusive of the 
Bombay and Madras Presidences, has been partitioned 
into three divisions. We are glad to be able to 
record the appointment of Major J. B. Keith, late 
Royal Scots and 39th Regiments, to the charge of 
the division which comprises the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, the Central India Agency and the Central 
Provinces. It will be remembered that Major Keith, 
as Assistant for Central India to the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments, personally superintended the 
construction of the magnificent Gwalior gate which 
H.H. Maharaja Scindia has presented to the South 
Kensington Museum, and which will be a prominent 
ornament of the next year’s Exhibition. Those who 
know speak very highly of Major Keith’s unremitting 
exertions, and his power of encouraging and stimulating 


the native workmen by example and reward. 
* * * * 


THE proposal that a portrait gallery of Indian 
Princes should form part of the Exhibition is one that 
should meet with a unanimous response. H.M. The 
Empress and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales lead the 
way in the loan of their portraits, as well as of pictures 
of the Courts of India; and it is to be hoped that the 
Princes of India will not be backward. It is very 
important, however, that the catalogue of such a 
portrait gallery be as complete as possible. There is 
an opportunity also for a loan collection of pictures 
illustrative of Indian history and scenery, which ought 
not to be lost sight of, as not from India only, but from 
England also many such works could be obtained. 
We would, however, remind our Anglo-Indian friends 
who feel disposed to send works on sale to the Indian 
Gallery, that the number of pictures unsold from the 
Art Exhibitions of the current year is counted in 
thousands and the market is glutted. Viewed as a 
speculation, the transmission of pictures which have 
not a special merit either as delineating Indian life or 
representing Indian scenery, would end in certain 


disappointment. 
* * # x 


WE learn that the Maharaja of Cooch Behar will 
contribute an elaborate and costly jungle trophy, forming 
a monument of Shzkar. 

* * * * 

THE new edition of Thornton’s “ Gazetteer,” edited 
by Sir Roper Lethbridge and Mr. A. Wollaston, will be 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., in October. 








MEssrs. SAMPSON, Low & Co. have in the press 
a work on “The Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ by Dr. 
Anderson, the first part of which will appear in Decem- 
ber. Dr. Anderson resided in Japan for many years, 
as surgeon to the Imperial Naval Hospital as well as 
to the British Legation, and he is generally recognised 
as the greatest living authority on the pictorial art of 
that country. A considerable collection of paintings 
by the most eminent artists, which he made while 
living in Japan, was recently purchased by the British 
Museum. Dr. Anderson’s work, which will be richly 
illustrated, will be a complete history of Japanese 
painting and engraving, a branch of Japanese art to 
which but little attention has hitherto been given in 
this country. It is to be hoped that Dr. Anderson’s 
work may prove a success; author and publisher 
doubtless will do all that man can do to ensure one. 
But in books, as in art objects, the Japanese “ craze” 
is declining. When so-called Japanese lacquer, 
pictures, porcelain and bronzes are sold by small 
grocers all over the country, the end of the fashion 
which runs after them cannot be far off. Booksellers 
tell us that books on Japan, whether history, travels or 
art, are at a discount in the market. There is not the 
demand there was.a few years ago, and people will not 
pay the prices they did. Art books have suffered 
most of all. Several which were produced within the 
last few years, at enormous cost, with great care and 
research, and with all those marks of external beauty 
which contribute so much to the success of a work on 
art, are now to be procured for a few shillings, the 
publishers having sold them as “remainders”’ to the 


second-hand booksellers. 
* * * * 


WE learn from Trubner’s “ Literary Record” that 
Mr. Lockwood de Forest, of New York, who cultivates 
a knowledge of Hindu decorative art, and whose 
chambers in that city are more like an Asiatic interior 
than a modern dwelling-house, has published an 
imperial quarto work on Indian Domestic Architecture, 
containing twenty-five fine heliotype plates from photo- 
graphs, forming a portfolio of Hindu architectural 
design. He says in his preface :—“ In publishing the 
following examples of Indian architecture, my object is 
to interest all who care for art, and particularly to bring 
to their notice the industries of wood and stone carving 
as applied to buildings.” 

* * * * 

A proposal is now under consideration to issue, 
during the progress of the next Exhibition, special 
numbers of this journal illustrating the Indian exhibits. 
The JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART will thus constitute a 


permanent record of the Exhibition of 1886. 
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MOOLTAN POTTERY. 


a Se 





Ve 
a / O those who are familiar with the pot- 
N\ {fi tery made in India and who have any 
J alt 

\ 





yi technical knowledge of the subject, 


ne it may appear that more has been 
fee S said and written about it than it 
Ss -.- 
neti deserves. The art has never been 


held in high estimation by the people 
at large, nor is it certain, in spite of efforts made under 
European direction to utilise newly discovered materials, 
and the gradual softening of the prejudice against the 
use of pottery in daily life, that it will ever take a very 
high place among Indian arts. No country in the 
world has such a scanty share of the minerals essential 
to success in the ceramic art, and such as exist have 
been almost entirely neglected until they were taken in 
hand by English enterprise. Among these are the 
refractory and other clays found in association with 
coal at Raneegunge in Bengal, which are being worked 
by Messrs. Burn and Co., of Calcutta, and an inferior 
china stone in Madras which has been successfully 
experimented on by the Madras School of Art. No 
substances resembling the fine clays of Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire and Cornwall, are known to the Indian 
potter, whose only resource, with one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, is the brick earth of the plains and 
rivers. Fuel, which is of equal importance with potting 
minerals, is scarce, and coal has never been used by 
the native artizan. As to social status, no craft, 
excepting perhaps that of the leather dresser, is held 
in lower esteem than the potters’ trade in Hindustan, 
the Deccan and South India. The ordinances by 
which Hindu life are regulated, with which Muhamma- 
dans have an unavowed sympathy, are opposed to any 
use of pottery except for servile purposes. Vessels of 
earthenware, since they cannot be properly purified 
like those of metal, with earth and water, ought to be 
destroyed after having once been used to eat from. 
The ordinary potter is a man of low caste, one who 
keeps donkeys and rides on them, and, although no 
more outrageous libel on a useful and respectable 
character has ever been perpetrated, the donkey is in 
India an animal of ill repute. And yet with materials 














so elementary that they would be pronounced hopeless 
by the European workman—with brick earth of feeble 
tenacity for his pate or “body,” with powdered mica, 
gum, goat’s-dung, and tinfoil for colouring matters— 
the Kumhar produces wares which, though of little 
technical value as pottery and of small commercial 
importance, are often good in colour and form, and 
perfectly fitted for the purposes they are intended to 
serve. 

Some confusion has arisen in works on Indian 
craftsmanship from a lack of discrimination between 
Kumhar just noticed—a Hindu menial belonging to 
the immemorial village system—and the Kashigar or 
maker of glazed earthenware, who is only to be found 
in the Punjab and in Sind, and within the last few 
years in the town of Bombay, and at Khurja in the 
North-west Provinces. The name of his trade is 
Persian, derived probably from Kashan, the earliest 
seat of the manufacture, and he is usually a Mussulman 
of good caste. In India the art has been until recently 
almost entirely architectural in its character, and 
devoted to the covering of the wall surfaces of mosques 
and tombs with enamelled plaques and tiles. Persia 
may originally have borrowed the fashion from Tartar 
or Chinese sources, but there seems little doubt, not- 
withstanding some vague traditions as to its importation 
direct from China, that it was introduced into India by 
Mussulman invasion, and not by means of the friendly 
intercourse which there seems reason to believe sub- 
sisted at various times with Tibet and the further East. 
The colours used when the craft was at its best, 
included a fine golden yellow, a rich orange, brown, a 
purple, a good green, and blues of various shades. The 
designs were Persian in style, and many tiles went to 
form a composition in some of the more important 
works. None of the metallic lustres, however, which 
are to be seen in some Persian work, are found in any 
Indian tiles so far as the writer is aware. Good 
examples are on the tomb of Asof Khan at Shahdera, 
near Lahore, and on the mosques and tombs near 
Delhi. It should be remembered, however, that th’s 
is essentially a tile or veneer decoration and not an 
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inlaid mosaic of coloured pottery, in which each leaf 
and detail is a separate piece, as in the buildings of 
Lahore of a period not far removed. 

This treatment, including various colours and a 
peculiarly Persian manner of flower and leaf drawing, 
does not, however, seem to have been naturalised at 
Mooltan, where on the older mosques and buildings, 
geometric patterns painted in blue on a white ground 
prevail. A lighter blue of a greenish or turquoise tint 
is also seen, and these colours, till within the last three 
or four years, have been all that the Mooltani Kashigars 
are capable of. This ancient city is the centre of an 
indigo cultivation of some importance. Dark blue and 
dingy white are the leading colours in the local costume; 
the cotton-pile carpets made here are in the same 
colours, and there is a considerable trade in enamelled 
silver ornaments, in which dark and light blue are the 
leading tinctures. Blue and white, it may be noted 
incidentally, are now adopted as the colours of the 
Punjab, the shield of which bears on a blue field five 
wavy silver barrulets with the appropriate motto: 
Crescat e fluvits. No sentimental considerations how- 
ever actuated the Mooltan potters in their choice of 
colours, which are simply those easiest to make. 
There is a half secret and precarious trade in cobalt 
for dark blue, and oxide of copper properly treated 
furnishes the turquoise tint. As to the actual appear- 
ance and surroundings of the pottery at Mooltan, Mr. 
F. Boyle, in his book, Legends of my Bungalow 
(Chapman and Hall, 1882), has sketched them with 
a freshness and vivacity which a mere resident in the 
Punjab, to whom such things are matters of every-day 
habit, cannot hope to rival, and which may excuse a 
touch of exaggeration or misconception. Mr. Boyle 
writes :— 


“The Parsee knew all about earthenware: my 
belief is that he knew all about everything, from the 
authorship of the book of Job to the proper use of the 


Trevelyan gambit. They are awfully clever, those 
Parsees. The storekeeper entrusted to me his only 
son, a pretty boy, clad in silken raiment and a gold- 
embroidered cap, who spoke English like an odd 
volume of Macaulay’s essays. This child mounted 
one of my horses, and conveyed me to the “ pot-bank,” 
as we say in Staffordshire. Beneath an avenue of 
peepuls we passed along the high city walls. Very 
grand they are still, these memorials of Sikh rule, great 
barriers which leave naught visible betwist the earth 
and sky excepting domes and minarets that pierce the 
canopy of blue. Archways and gateways break the 
line here and there. Through the open portal, as in a 
frame, one sees the dusky, narrow streets cleft by 
sudden torrents of a light that glows and dazzles. In 
sunshine and shade the many-coloured throng streams 
ceaselessly. Under the trees upon our right, graceful 
girls, most ungracefully trowsered, weave and wind 
and roll their silk on sticks. Ido not at all understand 
the operation, but it is pretty to observe. The soft 
and flimsy skeins, red, yellow or purple, are stretched 
in foot-wide ribands, as it were, from peg to peg for a 
dozen yards.~ They glint in specks of sunshine, and 
the girls pass to and fro, parting them with staffs, and 
shyly glancing at the strangers as they move. My 
little Parsee could have explained it all, no doubt, but 





I did not ask. What on earth does it matter? Here 
is a pretty scene, a glow of light and colour, shapely 
young creatures moving under green leaves; what 
need to inquire more closely? Be satisfied! Admire 
and thank God for a glimpse of beauty. Lowest of all 
instincts is the mechanical; was it jn mere caprice that 
the Greeks drew Hephaistos as ugliest and most stupid 
of the gods ? 

“We reached our destination on an edge of waste 
land, riven with such pits and deep sunk ways, bristling 
with such mounds and broken walls, as Miss Meteyard 
describes in her sketch of an early English “ pot-bank.” 
I saw rows and rows of lovely vases, tiles, basins, 
objects of every shape, set out to dry. One marvelled 
at their delicacy of form. It is in this point that the 
Indian artist generally fails. His sense of colour lies 
beyond our rivalry, but in shape he falls below the 
Chinaman. Anything complicated and incorrect he 
loves, and he thinks himself to have attained the 
utmost perfection when he has violated every Grecian 
rule of taste. It is not so with all, however. Muham- 
mad Hussein, to whom the Parsee recommended me, 
is an exception. His sense of form is as true as his 
feeling for colour, and that he has gathered uncon- 
sciously from the sky, the trees, the weather-stained 
battlements, the girls at their silk, and all the panorama 
of bright life about his door. If he consults a glass, 
as I doubt not he does, the artist may occasionally 
find a motif in the contemplation of his own perfect 
face and admirable’ costume. 

“T remember writing of the man that same night 
I met him. His beauty, to a painter’s eye, absorbed 
me even to forgetfulness of the charming things around. 
I do not write of an imaginary character. Muhammad 
Hussein is producing pots and pans at this moment, 
and he is perfectly well known. A Persian by birth, 
he has carried into exile processes not forgotten, but 
neglected by the Indian potters, and the success of his 
productions is raising the whole tone of art at Mooltan. 
If you, reader, wish to possess a specimen of earthen- 
ware that shall light your room with a blaze of tint, 
rejoice the eye with a form classic, but unconventional, 
and a decoration finished, smooth and new, he will 
supply it at a price which you, in your astonishment, 
will call ridiculous. 

“The mantel-piece—that of which I write, for I 
have another more ambitious, but, perhaps, less striking 
—may be described in the utmost brevity. Bunches 
of flowers, white or sky-blue in colour, lie on an indigo 
field. Between the plaques are inserted writings in 
the Persian character.’ 


The mysterious operation performed by the graceful 
girls who shyly glanced at the tourist, was warping 
silk in readiness for the loom, which, with either cotton 
or woollen yarn, is one of the commonest sights to be 
seen on the outskirts of Indian towns. Indeed, until 
within a comparatively recent period it might have been 
seen in Ireland in places where the warping machine 
was not used, and where hand-loom weaving was 
practised. It is quite true that Muhammad Azim— 
not Hussein—is a singularly handsome man, but it is 
not certain that he is a Persian “exile,” though he 
claims Persian descent; and it is as doubtful whether 
his prices can now be called ridiculous, as that he 
works in a blaze of tints.- In reality, nothing could be 
more sober than a scheme of colour composed of white 
and dark and light blue. : 
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The illustrations given may convey an idea of the 
leading characteristics of the style practised by 
Muhammad Azim and his family, which includes 
several persons. The ware is a stout faience of reddish 
clay, much better than that of the Gangetic plain, 
covered with an enamel of remarkably good texture. 
“Biscuit” and “ glost” firings are done at one opera- 
tion—7.e., the article is made in clay, sun-dried, covered 
with an ashtar or white engobe, painted and dipped in 
glaze before being burnt at all, and one firing completes 
the process, except in the case of green or yellow, which 
are said to require the preliminary biscuit fire commonly 
given in Europe. These colours, however, are seldom 
attempted, and have never been satisfactorily produced 
at Mooltan. The European demand has developed a 
trade in flower-pots, large patterns for decorative 
purposes, and many varieties of vessels which may be 
classed under the comprehensive word—vase. A word 
may be said in explanation, if not exactly in defence of 
the incongruous forms produced in India in response 
to the demand for “vases.” In native life the huga or 
water-pipe, the gu/db-pash or rose-water sprinkler, the 
surahi or water goglet, with a few water vessels, and 
occasionally the mokhabba, a vessel in shape like the 
round covered dish of Staffordshire dinner services, are 
all the forms called for, and neither the Potter in India 
nor his ancestors in Persia ever conceived the idea of 
making an object without a definite purpose—an orna- 
mental vase to stand on a shelf and hold nothing. 
When asked for such a thing he does his best, and has 
been denounced for making forms that are not distinctly 
oriental. A truth which those who have learned the 
art of throwing on the wheel will acknowledge, is that 
in any attempt to produce a variety of forms by this 
means most of the elementary shapes known to potters 
all the world over will result, such as Grecian urns or 
amphore, English water ewers, Anglo-Saxon or Peru- 
vian burial urns, &c. When the Indian potter is “let 
loose,” so to speak, to follow the fantasies suggested 
by the whirling clay under his fingers, he also makes 





shapes which may be called Greek or Roman or what 
not, but they come as naturally to him as they would 
to a Staffordshire thrower asked to produce a variety 
of forms. 

The method of decoration followed at Mooltan 
demands a few words. The vase (No. 1) and the 
platters (Nos. 2 and 3) are not unfavourable examples 
of conventional plant drawing, which has an air of 
having been studied from nature, according to the 
scientific methods formerly taught in English schools 
of design. It is hoped that in a future number of this 
publication, Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, C.I.E., will be 
able to give the result of studies that he has made as 
to the botanical and poetical aspects of the conven- 
tional floral design which forms such an important 
part in Oriental decoration. That the structure of 
plants and their poetical symbolism have been studied 
by Indian artists is incontestable, but it is seldom that 
any direct reference to nature, or sentimental allusion 
are obvious to Western eyes. The patterns of the 
tiles, Nos. 4 to 10, are fairly representative of the 
ornament now wrought at Mooltan. It is one of the 
conditions of the material that the lines should be 
struck at once without hesitation or correction, a con- 
dition which per se is conducive to a sound decorative 
treatment. Like more modern work, many of the 
patterns, as the tall gu/dasta (No. 7), are somewhat 
over-done with detail, and the leading lines are lost. 
Tombs are frequently decorated with tiles. A copy of 
an old example made in Mooltan, through the instru- 
mentality of Colonel Millet, was sent by the writer to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and afterwards presented 
to the Ceramic Museum of Sevres. The illustration, 
No. 11, is intended to form part of such atomb. The 
inscription is in Arabic, and may be roughly rendered : 
‘‘Every one must die; you will reap what you have 
sown’’—a pitiless and veracious sentence, utterly 
unlike the flattering and hopeful words usually inscribed 
on European tombs. 

J. L. KIPLine. 
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to place before the English speaking people 
of the world a systematic exposition of the 
doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 

That there is room for such a work, conceived in an 
absolutely impartial spirit, none can doubt. The 
Author, the well known Missionary of Peshawur, the 
Reverend T. P. Hughes, has succeeded in compiling 
in a well arranged and convenient form a concise 
account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies and customs, 
together with the technical and theological terms of the 
Muhammadan religion. Even to those whose ex- 
perience has made them partially acquainted with the 
form with which the great faith, professed by forty 
millions of our fellow subjects, has stamped their habits 


| | NDER this title has just appeared an attempt 





of thought and life, this work will be an acceptable 
guide. It is in the truest sense of the word a Cyclo- 
pzdia, and from its pages, no topic, no term, the elucida- 
tion of which may, from time to time, be a de- 
sideratum to the student, the traveller, or the official, 
will be found omitted ; and we venture to say that few 
will be able to complain either of the in-sufficiency or 
inaccuracy of the information given. 

It is hardly needful to say that in such a work it 
behoves, above all things, that the subject shall be 
handled in no controversial spirit. Students of com- 


parative religion who regard all forms of human belief 
with a spirit at once critical and reverential, will, 
perhaps, hardly be able absolutely to confirm the 
claim of the author not to have intended “a con- 
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troversial attack on the religious system” when they read 
the concluding remarks of the article on Muhammad. 
But the opinions there restated from the well known 
previous work of the author—“ Notes on Muhamma- 
danism’’—could hardly have been put otherwise, under 
the conditions which belong to the experience of twenty 
years mission work; and the eclectic arrangement of the 
opinions of Thomas Carlyle, Sir W. Muir, and Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, which, with others, will be found as a 
summing up at the end of the article, fully establish 
the earnest desire of Mr. Hughes to set before the 
reader every view of the great founder of Islam. We 
need not apologise to the readers of this journal for 
bringing before their notice this valuable work. No one 
can thoroughly comprehend the distinctive features of 
Muhammadan art or architecture without being ac- 
quainted with the leading principles, at least, of Muham- 
madan faith and worship. This is indeed no truism to 
many but, unfortunately, not to all, and may many who 
seek, not only to admire but to comprehend the archi- 
tecture, the plastic or textile arts which distinguish the 
followers of the prophet, will find profit and advantage 
in asking questions of this work, and comparing the 
replies with the forms which will be then elucidated to 
them. 

There are two articles which deserve more especial 
attention. One is headed “ Writing” and is from the 
pen of Dr. Steingass, whose Arabic Dictionaries are 
well known to Arabic students. In this the origin and 
development of the graphical elements by means of 
which Arabic etymologically, perhaps the richest 
language in existence, was originally written, are clearly 
and concisely set forth and illustrated by specimens of 
the various characters distinguished as Cufic Manu- 
script, the Cunic. Monumental, Maghrib Manuscript, Good 





Maghrib, Superior Maghrib, Nashkhi, Sulus, Jari 
and Duvani,and Ta’lig. These are taken from Bresnier’s 
Cours de langue Arabe. The growth of the art of 
Calligraphy, as well as the employment of diacritic 
signs was rooted in the need for multiplying and duly 
interpreting the Koran, or to adopt the correct name 
Qu’ran. And we could have wished that the artistic 
developments were treated as fully as the grammatical 
and orthographical. But this would have been beyond 
the scope both of the text and the illustrations, 
numerous as they are. Another article which will be 
read with interest, at least, in the Punjab, is an 
elaborate and well reasoned argument by Mr. Pincott 
on “ Sikhism.” In reviewing the doctrines and history 
of the Sikhs, the author’s object may be summed up in 
his own comment on the traditional account of the 
death of Nanak in the Fanam-Sakhi. The mixture of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism is evident in this tradi- 
tion. It is obviously intended to summarise the life of 
Nanak, the object of his teaching. The great triumph 
was the establishment of a common basis of religious 
truth for both Muhammadan and Hindu; and this he is 
shewn to have accomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whether he was more in- 
clined to Hinduism or Muhammadanism. Mr. Pincott 
is inclined to regard, at least, the system founded 
by Nanak as in its inception the religion of a 
Muhammadan sect. In this he differs toto celo from 
Dr. Trumpp. Mr. Pincott fully admits, and works out 
the superficial narrowing of the religion of Nanak under 
the influence of the Hinduism, until it became a bitter 
enemy of Islam. His arguments are well worth 
careful reading, if they are not convincing to all, and 
the facts he adduces will be new to most students. 


* “A Dictionary of Islam,” by Thomas Patrick Hughes, B.D. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 1885. 





NOTE. 


The first number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
will be published before Christmas, by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, Paternoster Square. It will contain an appro- 
priate article on “ The Christmas Tree,” from the facile 
pen of Sir George Birdwood. In this article the 
decoration most commonly associated with our Yule 
Tide is carried back to its original source “ the tree 
of life” of primitive mankind. Colonel Yule con- 
tributes a most interesting article on peculiar Anglo- 
Indian terms in anticipation of his glossary. The career 
of Lord Strathnairn is described at length by his old 
aide-de-camp and military secretary, Sir Owen Burne ; 
while the political papers are ‘“ The Restitution of 
Gwalior Fort’’ by Sir Lepel Griffin, who negotiated the 


1. 





transfer,and ‘‘China and Burmah”’ by Professor Douglas, 
in which the question of the political relations between 
the two states will be considered from the Chinese 
point of view. At the present juncture this will be 
of great interest, as hitherto we have only been made 
acquainted with the Burmese statements. Besides these 
is the ‘Chinese Brave” by Shway Yoe. Other papers 
of interest are the editor’s ‘‘ Early English Enterprise 
in the Far East,’”’ Colonel Malleson’s ‘ Childhood of 
Akbar,” and Prof. Vambery's “‘ Turks in Persia and the 
Caucasus.” The review is edited by Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger, the well known author of the “ History of 
China,” and a recognised authority on the Central 
Asian Question. We not only wish but predict an 
ample success for our new contemporary. 
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SECTION I.—FINE ARTS. 


Ciass PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING.—Some of the passed students of the Calcutta School of Art obtain their living by portrait painting, 
but none of them have attained any very high skill. The usual charges are Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 for a life-size portrait. 


PAINTINGS OF CLASSICAL SUBJECTS.—There are two classes of mythological paintings, characterized by superior and 
inferior work. The ancient style of paintings of the former class was curious and Indian in execution. The art still exists at 
Jaypur in Rajputana, but in Bengal it has given place to the cheap lithographic prints turned out by the Art Studio of Calcutta. 
The Art Studio is an association formed by a number of passed students of the Government School of Art, who have united 
their skill and labour for their common benefit. The subjects being generally taken from Hindu mythology are interesting ; but 
the style is European. Until recently the studio was prospering, but copies of its drawings printed in England are now selling in 
the market at one-tenth their original price. This has caused much loss to the studio, which cannot compete with the chromo- 
lithographs imported from England. 

The inferior class of pictures is done by the painter caste, the Patuds, and is sold by thousands at places of pilgrimage, like 
Kalighat and Tarakeswar, and at local fairs, at prices ranging from one pice to one anna each. 

Higher skill is shown in the pictures of Jagannath sold at Puri. These are strictly Indian, and the industry is very old 


= ground is not of paper as in other inferior paintings, but of cloth, to which a plaster of cow-dung is first applied to impart 
stiffness. 


IvoRY PAINTING.—Properly speaking, ivory painting is not a Bengal industry. Its home is Dehli, from which place two 
or three men have come to Calcutta. 


Crass 2—ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 


Woop ENGRAVING.—A few years ago the small demand which existed for this work was confined to pictures of gods and 
goddesses shown in the almanacks, and the work was ill done. The agitation about the revision of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
however, proved a boon to this industry, for it increased the circulation of cheap vernacular newspapers from hundreds to 
thousands, and created a keen competition among the several leading papers. This has led to the introduction of portraits in 
them, as a means of attracting subscribers. Woodcuts are now also given in dictionaries and scientific books. The better class 
of work is generally executed by students of the School of Art, and it is rapidly developing into a lucrative industry. The wood 
used is mostly English boxwood. The Punjab boxwood (Buxus sempervirens, vern., chikri) has also been used and found 
suitable for ordinary blocks such as newspapers require. Gémbhdér or the wood of Gmelina arborea is used for inferior 
engravings, and tamarind wood for such rough work as the blocks of floral designs used at Kasim Sahib’s silk factory to print 
handkerchiefs exported to Burma. 


LITHOGRAPHS.—A few lithographic presses exist at Calcutta, but none deserve any special notice, except that attached to 
the Art Studio already mentioned, which issues both pictures and maps, and those belonging to Government Offices. 


Ciass 3.—PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Photography, in its higher branches, is entirely in the hands of the two or three European firms at Calcutta. 
One or two native firms can turn out fairly good work, but the industry is still undeveloped. 


Ciass 4.—SCULPTURES. 


SCULPTURES.—Sculpture has almost died out in Bengal. The temples of Orissa and the ruins in Chutia Nagpur and 
elsewhere, prove that in ancient times it was a flourishing industry. Images of gods and goddesses, desecrated by Kalapahar, 
lie scattered at Jajpur and other places in Orissa, and the temples are adorned with images sculptured out of red sandstone. 
Formerly the sculptors of Dainhat, a town in Burdwan, annually turned out a large number of images of Krishna and the 
Sivaite symbols, but the trade has declined. The Hindu caste engaged in sculpturing is called Bhaskar. 

At Gaya, stone figures of gods and animals are made, some of which were sent to the Calcutta Exhibition. 


SECTION II—DECORATIVE ART. 


Ciass 1.—DESIGNS FOR MANUFACTURES. 


MOULDs.—Under this branch of industry may be classed the moulds made of earth used by braziers for casting the vessels 
of brass and copper used for household purposes all over the country. The vessels are common-place and inartistic. 


CLass 2.—-MODELS IN CLAY, WAX, &c. 


CLay MoODELS.—The Krishnagar clay figures have acquired great celebrity. Their manufacture, which had its origin in the 
making of idols, was gradually extended to the representation of native social life and of mythological scenes. The manufacture 
of toys and miniature figures is a natural development from this stage of the industry. The establishment of modelling as a 
trade at Krishnagar is said to be largely owing to the encouragement given to it by Dr. Archer. Two families at Krishnagar are 
able to turn out good work, and four other families have taken up the manufacture, but their productions are less successful. 


oa models of an inferior description are made at Hatwa and Datan in Saran, at Muzaffarpur, Dacca, Burdwan, and 
elsewhere. 
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Ordinary clay toys, generally small coloured images of gods and goddesses, are made by the potter (kumhar) caste for sale 
at local fairs. 

Kumhars also make the life-size images of gods worshipped all over Bengal at different seasons of the year. Considerable 
ingenuity is displayed in the manufacture of these idols, which are adorned with tinsel ornaments. The idols are worshipped for 
one or more days, according to the rule laid down in the sacred books, and are thrown into the water. 


Lac AND Woop MODELS AND Toys.—Toys and small models, like those of clay, are made of lac at Ilambazar in Birbhum, 
and of wood at Patna, Sasseram and Darbhanga, considerable skill being displayed in the manufacture. 


CLass 3.—DECORATIVE PAINTING AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL PAINTINGS.—Architectural paintings are executed by common masons (réj mistris) in halls, called 
Dalans, where religious festivals are held. They generally consist of the conventional lotus and geometrical designs, though 
Sometimes figures of birds and other animals and soldiers are introduced. Formerly these paintings were executed on the mud 
walls of thatched buildings, called chandit-mandas, which probably represent the only indigenous architectural work of Bengal 
Proper, for masonry work was very scarce in the country in the last century. The Krishnagar Palace was constructed by a 
Mussulman mason, and the paintings of geometrical figures in it are strictly Muhammadan. 


CLass 4—DECORATIVE PAINTINGS AS APPLIED TO ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC USE. 


PAINTINGS ON HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS.—These paintings are commonly done on earthen utensils, and are of two kinds. In 
one class of earthen-ware, called sakher-hduri, the outside surface is decorated with ordinary paints of different colours after the 
vessel has been burnt ; while in the other the vessels are painted with a certain kind of earth, called Ja/-mdti, before they are 
burnt. The painting is extremely primitive in its character. 


CLass 5.—DECORATIVE CARVING. 


CARVED Doors, &c.—In Bengal wood-carving has passed its primitive stage. Carved doors are found here and there in 
old houses, but are very rare. In Gaya there are one or two remarkable pieces of wood-carving on the fronts and balconies of 
houses ; also in Maldah in similar positions. Attempts are being made to resuscitate this work and to show specimens of it at 
the London Exhibition. In Monghyr, Ambler and Co. are introducing slate carving. 


CLass 6.—OTHER WORKS OF DECORATIVE ART NOT SPECIFIED. 


CHANDI-MANDAS.—Chandi-manda (literally the house of Chandi, the goddess of energy) is the name applied to thatched 
halls such as were attached to the house of every well-to-do native of Bengal half a century ago, when masonry buildings were 
rare. These halls are used for the worship of idols and other ceremonials, and as sitting places. In the houses of the rich large 
amounts of money were often lavished in the construction of the chandi-manda. The bamboo was cut and smoothed with an 
incredible amount of diligence, and beams made of palmyra wood were prepared with equal care. Talc was first laid on the 
whole roof, over it was spread a layer of the plumage of the so-called Indian jay (Coractas Indica, vern., nilkantha), and finally 
the thatch was put on. It is said that at festivals the best edifices of this kind were covered with cloth to prevent the attention 
of the worshippers from being distracted. Since the introduction of masonry work in the country, the construction of the best 
description of chandt-mandas has fallen into disuse, and in a very short time will be altogether a thing of the past. Two good 
specimens are still known to exist, one at Ula in the Nadiya District, the other at Atpur in Hugli. 

ORNAMENTAL BRICKS.—Remarkably good bricks, moulded on the face with figures, groups, patterns, &c., used to: be made 
in parts of Bengal. A very good example of a building decorated in this way is the Kantanagar Temple near Dinajpur. 
The mouldings are deep, clean and quaint ; in the figures a good deal of life is shown; and some of the patterns are very 
beautiful. In Chandernagore also is a temple decorated in this way. The designs and moulding are very inferior. 


SECTION IIl.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Ciass 1—WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


FLUTE.—Two kinds of wind instruments are generally used in Bengal, the damsi and sanai. The dansi is an ordinary rude 
bamboo flute, made in many places. The sanaz, without which the ordinary musical concert of the country, so much in demand 
at religious festivals and auspicious ceremonies, is incomplete, is made of brass. Professional musicians generally belong to the 
shoemaker (Muchi) caste. The conch shell may also be mentioned as a wind instrument. It is blown during the worship of 
gods to summon them from heaven to partake of the offerings. Conch shells are prepared at Calcutta and Dacca. 


Cass 2.—-STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


SETAR, &c.—Of stringed instruments the most common are the se¢ar (Pers. Sih-far—three strings) and its modifications, 
played with a steel plectrum ; the sambura, ektérd, muchanga and gopi-jantra, played with the tips of the fingers ; the sarangi 
and usrér, played with the bow; and the anand-lahari, played with a wooden plectrum. A violin, called Behélé, has been 
long known. ‘These instruments are manufactured chiefly in Calcutta, Dacca and Bishnupur in Bankura. The last place was 
formerly celebrated for the encouragement which its Rajas gave to the practice of music, 


CLass 3—INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION. 


DuHAK, DHOL, &c.—The dhék and dhol are respectively large and small drums which are played at festivals. The danya, 
the dholak and the mridanga are used to keep time in singing. These are made in almost all big towns. 

The other musical instruments in general use are the mandirdé, the karatal, and the kénsi. The first two are brass 
cymbals, and the last is a brass plate. 


SECTION IV.—JEWELRY. 


CLtass 1—GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS’ WORK, INCLUDING SETTING OF PRECIOUS STONES, &c., 
IN FILIGRAIN. 


GOLD AND SILVER JEWELRY.—The increased demand for Bengal jewelry is an index of the growing prosperity of the 
country. Old men relate how in former days the ladies of ordinary households considered themselves fortunate if well supplied 
with silver ornaments, and women of many well-to-do families were content with ornaments of bell-metal, glass, shell or lac. At 
the present day all jewels worn by the upper classes are of gold except the anklet, for which religion forbids the use of this metal, 
it being the emblem of the goddess of wealth. The number of different ornaments and their patterns have also vastly increased : 
every limb being: decorated with one or more. The gold and silversmiths’ trade is therefore in a highly flourishing condition, 
and every big village possesses one or more families to supply the local want. A large amount of jewelry is made in Calcutta, 
but good work is also turned out at Chandernagore, Dinajpur, and in the Rajshahi District. ; 
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FILIGREE WorK.—Cuttack and Dacca are celebrated for their filigree work, which is employed for hair-pins, bangles, 
brooches, &c., and is made of silver wire very finely drawn and arranged with great delicacy. 

SETTING OF PRECIOUS STONES.—The setting of precious stones is an industry which was brought to Calcutta by Dehli 
workmen about fifty years ago. These men took apprentice boys from the Dacca blacksmith (/ohér) caste, who in time became 
experts in the art and superseded the up-country workmen. Several members of the caste have now established themselves at 
Bombay. In Calcutta the industry is declining, as its principal customers were the native princesewho in former times came to 
the Presidency to see the Viceroy, but now go to Simla. Two large collections of ornaments, set with precious stones, were sent 
to the Calcutta Exhibition by the Maharajas of Dumraon and Bhettiah, but these were probably of up-country manufacture. 


CLASS 2—ENAMELLED JEWELRY. 


ENAMELLING.—Enamelling was introduced at the same time as stone-setting, but it did not take root, and as an art industry 
it has now entirely disappeared from Calcutta. A specimen of Patna enamel work was sent to the Calcutta Exhibition. 
Nothing, however, is known of the industry. 


SECTION V.—MANUFACTURES OF METAL. 


Crass 1—GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


SCENT-HOLDERS, PLATES, &c.—Filigree work of this description is made at Dacca and Cuttack, both places being celebrated 
for the fineness of their manufactures. The articles made are generally scent-holders, rosewater sprinklers, card cases, hukkas, 
&c. The cost of labour is high, and equals, or in the case of specially good work, exceeds the price of the silver. Trays, plates, 
drinking glasses, &c., are made of beaten silver. A curious kind of silver fish, used as a scent-holder, is made at Ranchi and 
Darbhanga. 


Cass 2—DAMASCENED WORK. 


BIDRI-WARE.—In Bengal, d¢dri-ware (derived from Bidar in the Nizam’s dominions, the original seat of the manufacture) is 
made at Murshidabad and Purniya, but in both places the industry is declining. Forty years ago it was in a highly flourishing 
condition at the former place, but a recent requisition for specimens was met by the reply that the work is very inferior. 
Probably its resuscitation might be effected by judicious encouragement. 

A specimen of Bidri-ware was sent to the Calcutta Exhibition from Patna, but it is not known whether the art is regularly 
practised as a trade in that town. 


CLAss 3 and 4—BRASS, COPPER AND MIXED METAL. 


HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS.—Vessels of bell-metal, brass and copper are used in every native household. The Hindus use bell- 
metal and brass-ware, except those used in worship, which are made of copper, as this metal is considered pure. The 
Muhammadans generally use tinned copper vessels. Brass (including bell-metal) vessels are made in many places, those of 
Khankra near Murshidabad, and of Jhanjharpur near Darbhanga being highly prized. The other places noted for such 
manufactures are Calcutta itself, Kanchannagar in Burdwan, Islamabad in Dacca, Bansberi in Hooghly, Cuttack, &c. The 
articles are for the most part common-place, being simply moulded or beaten into the required shape, and have no claim to be 
classed as art manufactures, although in some a rough attempt is made at decoration with lines, dots, or figures of gods and 
animals. They are sold by weight, the price varying from one to four rupees a seer, according to the quality of the metal and 
the labour spent in manufacture. The Khankra vessels are prized for their fine shape and the whiteness of the mixed metal of 
zinc and brass (kénsé), of which they are made. 

BRASS ORNAMENTS.—Images of gods are also made of brass, as also their small throne-like seats, which are generally 
pierced or otherwise ornamented. Huge unwieldy anklets, armlets, bangles and other rude ornaments are made of bell-metal 
and brass, and worn by women of the poorer classes in Behar and of the aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes of Western Bengal. 

FALSE JEWELRY.—Very beautiful false jewelry is made in Calcutta and elsewhere, and used by the poorer classes who 
cannot afford to purchase articles of the same design in gold or silver. 


CLASs 5.—ARMS. 


MONGHYR ARMS.—Formerly the manufacture of small arms was carried on extensively at Monghyr, the matchlock and 
swords of which place were celebrated all over the country. a 


Crass 6.—CUTLERY. 

BANPAS CUTLERY.—Banpas, a village in Burdwan, was formerly noted for its cutlery and the blacksmiths of the place, who 
it is said, number about 600 families, have still a great reputation for the superior quality of their handiwork. Of late, one Prem 
Chand Mistri, of Kanchannagar, has succeeded in turning out good knives and other articles, which he occasionally supplies to 
the Government Stationery Office. 

CUTLERY, &c., OF OTHER PLACES.—Curious and sometimes highly artistic knives with silver or bone handles are made at 
Sikkim. Specimens of these were sent to the Calcutta Exhibition by the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

At Senhat in the District of Nadiya, sacrificial knives and bill-hooks (daos) of good quality are made. Similar articles are 
also made at Rangpur. Ornamental handles for knives, swords, &c., are made at Patna. Agricultural implements of a superior 
quality are made in the Hajipur Sub-division of the Saran District ; at Lawapur, a village within that jurisdiction, there is a well, 
the water of which is said to give unusual strength to the metal. 


Nut crackers of a peculiar device are made at Dinajpur, and sacrificial knives at Rajshahi. Cutlery suitable for European 
use is made at Ranchi. 


Ciass 7—IRON AND STEEL WIRES. 
KEONJHAR WIRE.—Keonjhar, a Tributary State in Orissa, has a reputation for steel wire used for the setar and ¢amdbura. 


CLass 8—ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 
ELECTRO-PLATED WARE.—Re-electroplating of old articles is done by several native firms in Calcutta. 


CLass 9—ENAMELS OTHER THAN JEWELRY 


ENAMELLING.—It is not known whether any enamelling work like that of Kashmir or Mooltan is done in Bengal, but 
enquiry might be made at Patna and Murshidabad. 


Cuass 10.—TINSEL ORNAMENTS. 


TINSELS.—Beautiful silver-like ornaments of lead, beaten to extreme thinness, are made for idols. Considerable ingenuity 
is displayed in their construction, but the articles are very flimsy, and are used only to adorn temporary images of gods, made for 
occasional festivals, on the days prescribed in the Shastras. 
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SECTION VI.—MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, IVORY, HORN, &c. 


Cass 1.—CARVED FURNITURE. 


MONGHYR FURNITURE.—The only place in Bengal where carved wood furniture is made is Monghyr. The wood used is 
the common ebony (Disopyros melanoxylon) found in the western hills,on which ivory and horn are sometimes inlaid. The 
industry is stationary. Cabinets, writing boxes, pen-trays, cribbage boards, &c., are the articles commonly made. 

_ Tables, chairs and other articles of furniture are made at Calcutta and the principal towns, but these are mere imitation of 
European furniture. 


Crass 3.—IVORY CARVING. 


Ivory CARVING.—Specimens of ivory carving were sent to the Calcutta Exhibition from Murshidabad, Gaya, Dumraon, 
Darbhanga, several of the Tributary States of Orissa, Rangpur, Burdwan, Tipperah, Chittagong, Dacca and Patna. The 
Murshidabad manufactures are perhaps the best in India, and show the finish, minuteness and ingenuity characteristic of all true 
native art. They are remarkable also owing to the simple and rough nature of the few tools used. The-industry is, however, 
declining, and it is said that the number of artizans engaged in the work is not now one-fourth of what it was twenty years ago. 

Many of the chiefs of Orissa and noblemen of Behar have artists in their pay able to turn out good articles of carved ivory. 
Specimens of their handiwork were sent to the Calcutta Exhibition. Thus, the Maharaja of Darbhanga sent a mat made of 
strips of ivory, which cost Rs. 1,325. Pictorial ivory, cards, toys, figures, images of gods, flappers, chessmen, combs, fans, bangles, 
&c., were sent from other places. Ivory bangles and other personal ornaments are made at Murshidabad and Cuttack. Ivory 
matwork, however, is an industry imported from Sylhet. 


CLass 4—HORN WORK. 


Horn Work.—Articles of buffalo horn are made at Cuttack and at Satkhira in the 24-Parganas. At Cuttack, scent 
bottles, cruet stands, cigarette holders, and other knick-knacks are made. Buffalo horn ornaments are made at Monghir. 


Ciass 5—LACQUERED WARE. 


LACQUERED WARE.—Formerly lacquered plates were made in Bengal, but these seem to have entirely disappeared. 
Lacquering on wood is now confined to toys and small oval boxes. These, as well as toys, cups, imitation of fruits, &c., are 
made at Ilambazar, in Birbhum. 


CLAss 6—CARVED WOOD. 


MONGHYR ORNAMENTS.—Personal ornaments are made of palm or ebony wood and of areca nuts at Monghyr. A set of 
ornaments consists of necklace, a pair of bracelets, a pair of earrings and a brooch, and costs from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8. 


SECTION VII.—LAPIDARIES’ WORK.. 


Crass 1.—SHELLS. 


SHELL ORNAMENTS—Shell ornaments have been in use in the country from pre-historic times, and even goddesses are said 
not to have considered it beneath their dignity to decorate themselves with them. A legend exists of a family quarrel in the 
house of Siva, the great god of eternity, destruction, and regeneration, whose consort, Sakti, the goddess of energy, and the 
original Mother of the Universe, threatened to leave him because he was too poor to give her a set of shell bracelets. The story 
is still sung by religious mendicants, who obtain for their labour a handful of rice from every house visited. The old shell 
ornaments were very rude and uncouth in construction, being simply thick rings sawn off an entire conch shell, with a little 
lacquering on the outer surface. Dacca is, and has long been, the chief seat of the industry, and the shell bracelets there made 
are so delicately finished as almost to be classed as a work of art. The industry is not likely to decline, as every Hindu bride 
has to wear shell bracelets at her wedding. 

Dacca was the chief seat of shell manufactures. Shell ornaments of the old kind are still made in Bankura, Birbhum and 
other backward districts. At Chetmohar, in Pubna, the bracelets, after being covered with lac, are decorated with pieces of glass 
and tinsel in imitation of precious stones and metals. 

SHELL BASKETS.—Small toilet baskets covered on the outside with the smaller kind of cowrie shells and lined with red 
cloth are employed by native ladies to keep their vermilion and other knick-knacks, Their use has much diminished of late 
years. Well made articles of this description are very curious. 


Ciass 2—LAC AND GLASS ORNAMENTS. 

Lac AND GLASS BANGLES.—Ordinary lac and glass bangles are made in many parts of the Province, but cannot be 
compared with those made at Ghazipur, Benaras, Dehli, and other towns of Upper India. The best descriptions of glass bangles 
are made ut Hajipur, Patna, Bhagalpur and Murshidabad. A forehead ornament, called 77#/2, made of painted glass, is used by 
the Behar women at Patna. 


SECTION VIII—MARBLE AND STONE. 


CLASS 1.—STONE. 


STONE UTENSILS AND FURNITURE.—Stone household utensils are made at Monghyr, Gaya, Sassaram, and in Manbhum 
and the Tributary States of Orissa. 


SECTION IX.—POTTERY. 


GLAZED POTTERY.—Good pottery is made in the manufactory established by Messrs. Burn & Co., at Raniganj ; but the 
pottery from Sewan and Azimganj is more artistic and, considered from a decorative point of view, better than any turned out by 
Burn & Co. 

ORNAMENTAL EARTHENWARE.—An imitation of Azamgarh pottery is manufactured at Sawan in Saran. Considerable 
improvement has been made in this of late years. 

ORDINARY EARTHENWARE—Pottery better than that in ordinary use in native households is made at Sitamarhi, 
Muzaffarpur, Murshidabad, Chittagong, Satkhira and elsewhere. Ordinary earthenware is made in almost all the large villages 
all over India, and is used by the people for cooking and storing grain and other small household articles. 


SECTION X.—GLASSWARE. 


PATNA GLASSWARE.—Very curious coloured glassware is made at Patna. The specimens shown at the Calcutta Exhibition 
were of considerable excellence. These articles would have an extensive sale if better known and proper facilities afforded to 
the public for obtaining them. , 
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®) seems to be as natural to the craftsmen 
B® of the further East as simplicity and 
adherence to rule are to those of 
§ Northern India. The admiration of 
# some of the latter, for the Japanese, 
: Chinese, and Burmese objects shewn at 
the Calcutta Exhibition was at first unbounded. 
They had never seen such exquisite finish as was 
displayed on the Japanese cabinets, screens and 
bronzes, while the endless fancy, arid variety of the 
designs, were naturally new and strange to men 
brought up in the somewhat stern severity of the 
Mussulman canons, which now so strongly influence, 
where they do not absolutely rule Indian Art. 

The affinity of Burmese work with the more 
thoroughly Mongolian forms of China was at once 
seen, but after the men from Lahore had grown 
familiar with it, it was plain that they came to regard 
it as scarcely serious, in spite of the skill displayed in 
the wood-carving, which made a teak log rival in 
intricate branch work of foliage, and grotesque creatures, 
a growth of clustered coral. So, whena skilful Panjabi 
wood carver and designer confided to me that, though 
he admired Burmese technique, he thought their 
designs ‘‘rather mad,” I was not greatly surprised. 
Panjabis are not the only people who are ready to 
characterise the things that are new, strange, and 
incomprehensible, as lunatic. It was scarcely so much 
as this, however, that my pupil meant. He missed 
the balance, symmetry, and constructive propriety, 
which his race (the Sikhs) have learnt from the 
Mussulmans. Excepting in Southern India where the 
fancy of Hindu sculptors has run riot in an entangle- 
ment of ornament and grotesque figures, that has some 
points of resemblance with Burmese work, there is 
little in India, and still less in Europe, to help one to 
anything like a sympathetic comprehension of this 
comparative barbaric form of Eastern Art. Occasional 
attendance at the performances of a Burmese theatrical 
troupe, whose representations went on hour by hour, 
and day by day, without even appearing to arrive at 
any dramatic crisis or catastrophe, seemed to furnish a 
clue to the strangely conventional notions which rule 
Burmese expression, whether plastic or dramatic. The 
actors are dressed exactly like the personages carved 
in wood, cut out in gilt paper, or wrought in silver or 
embroidery, in curious cartouche-shaped flappers or 
appendages, which resemble real drapery or armour, as 








the scroll work lambrequins of European heraldic 
draughtsmen resemble the ragged turban ends, from 
which they were conventionalised centuries ago. They 
turn their flexible hands backwards on their wrists 
with a precision of graceful affectation to which the 
European ballet-dancer’s movements are spontaneity 
embodied. Emotions are represented by a subtilly 
graduated series of high stepping capers. Tragic scenes 
demand grotesque masks elaborately gilded and 
coloured, and modelled, not after nature, but on purely 
decorative notions like the ornamental masks _ of 
European Renaissance Art. Every detail is carefully 
regulated and formed on models evidently handed 
down by immemorial tradition. The foreign spectator 
is fatigued by its monotony and can scarcely hope to 
pierce below the surface, and feel the touch of nature, 
which. surely must be somewhere present behind this 
fantastic and artificial outer shell. Yet the subjects of 
the dramas, as of the figure work of Burma, are drawn 
from sources akin to those of the Hindu stage and 
popular pictures. Many of these are now remote 
enough from the ordinary native life of India, and few 
are easily comprehended by Europeans; but it is 
doubtful whether their conventionality is so effective a 
bar to all sense of reality, as is the case in Burma. 

But although the forms of Burmese ornament are 
evidently fixed by tradition, and the result of the work 
of many generations of artificers, the actual production 
of the craftsmen seems to be fitful and irregular. — In 
this happy country the pressure of poverty would 
appear to be but seldom felt, and there is nothing 
resembling the long and toilsome hours of ill-paid 
labour, which, in the estimation of those who know the 
subject best, are a most serious drawback to some 
Indian industries that rank as Art manufactures. Still 
less is there any resemblance to the factory systems of 
Europe. Daily life seems to be virtually as simple as 
in India proper, but the soil is so abundantly fruitful 
that the curse of Adam rests lightly on the people, 
while their mild and tolerant religion invites them to 
employ their wealth and skill in covering its shrines 
with gilding and carving. 

Splendid as many of these pagodas are, they might 
be considered, when compared with the painfully 
wrought decorations of other countries, as mere holiday 
tasks, executed in a spirit of devotion largely mingled 
with sheer lightheartedness. Mr. Harry Tilley, who 
has been employed by the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma, in efforts to make Burmese Art-work better 
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known, attributes the occasional or casual character of 
local craftsmanship to the history of the country, and 
the idiosyncracies of the people. He writes—‘‘ The 
village communities, said to have been the strong-holds 
of traditionary art in India, seem to have had no 
parallel in Burma. There has been no system of caste 
under which the son followed the caliing of his father, 
from generation to generation; there have been no 
munificent monarchs like Akbar, to foster and encourage 
the artistic taste of the people ; and the period marked 
in the history of other nations by the transition from 
the state in which each man provides with his own 
hands for almost all his wants, to the state in which 
the formation of large communities renders necessary 
the division of labour, and the adoption by certain 
classes of separate vocations, was, for the inhabitants 
of this country, a time of war and rapine, in which 
whole communities were ruthlessly slaughtered or 
carried into slavery. The result is that the average 
Burman of the present day is averse to application and 
fond of change. As arule, he possesses none of that 
plodding industry and untiring devotion to his work 
found in some other races, but is prone to grow weary 
of any continuous occupation, and to relinquish it on 
the most frivolous grounds, or from mere caprice.” 

Considerations of this kind may account to some 
extent for the instability of the Burman character, but 
they might easily be made to prove too much and to 
show cause whv there should be no art in Burma. 
They certainly do not explain its curious fixity of style, 
nor do they afford any hint as to the source of its 
dreamy fantasy. The researches of students of 
Buddhistic lore have hitherto been chiefly confined to 
the life of Gotama Buddha, and the elucidation of 
Buddhism as a creed. A recent enquiry into the 
legends of Tibet has shewn that, in the lives of some 
of the minor saints of that region, mention is made of 
their artistic and technical skill as picture painters, and 
statue and bell founders. It is probable that the 
religious establishments of Burma, like those of the 
rest of the world, were instrumental in fostering the 
existence, and forming the style of a school of 
decorative art. One of the curiosities of Eastern Art 
is the strong similarity of type, observable in the 
sculptures found in religious Buddhist centres so 
distant from each other, as the Gandhara kingdom, 
near the modern Peshawar, the Ajunta Caves, in the 
Deccan, the temples of Java and Ceylon, and those of 
Tibet, China and Japan. Buddha is everywhere the 
same, and certain details of ornamentation are almost 
identical within this wide range. 

It would be beyond our present purpose to attempt 
to follow the general subject of the influence of religion 
in preserving Burmese Art: it is incontestable that the 
best of it owes its existence to this source. The 
Association formed for the encouragement of native 
talent in Burma, writes—‘‘The wealthier Burmese 
spend less on purely religious edifices than formerly, 
and the artizans push through their work quicker, and 











look more to pecuniary reward than their fathers did.” 
It remains to be seen what forms the national fancy 
will take when divorcd, as it will eventually be, from 
the religious and sacrificial uses to which its produc- 
tions have usually been put. Nor can it be forseen 
whether any extensive demand will arise for them. 
The civilised Western world, however, is growing so 
prodigiously rich that it absorbs annually a larger 
quantity of the most costly products of the East than 
is generally believed, and it may be that the work of 
Burmese silver-smiths and wood-carvers may gain 
favour. Mr. Tilly gives the following description of 
the processes by which elaborately chased bowls, 
similar to those shown in our illustrations, are produced. 
It will be seen that the methods used differ in no 
appreciable respect from those in use in India and 
elsewhere. ‘The silver-work of Burma is much 
thought of by connoisseurs all over the world, and 
under the guidance of Europeans ‘it is being improved, 
while the national characteristics are jealously preserved. 
The work is hammered, embossed, chased and carved 
and sometimes cut into open tracery, but it is all made 
in exactly the same way. It can be applied to any 
shape and European patterns, (forms) are often covered 
with the Burmese work; but the native demand is 
entirely for articles of simple shape, such as large 
round bowls without cover or legs, betel boxes, small 
oval lime-boxes, and such like. More intricate shapes 
are made for use in the palace at Mandalay. 

The Burman artist treats silver in the right way ; 
obtaining the greatest effect that the nature of the 
material allows. The work is either simply embossed 
and chased, or, in addition, the back ground may be 
cut into open tracery and a burnished lining placed 
within. This will be better understood after reading 
how an ordinary bowl is made. 

The purchaser when giving his order, pays for the 
silver of which the bowl is to be made, and the rupees 
are melted down in a crucible over a charcoal fire. 
If, however, the work is to be very good, better silver 
is bought and is purified over a flaming fire, in a flat 
burnt clay saucer. 

When pure, the melted metal is allowed to cool in 
the saucer, which serves as the mould to produce a 
plate—flat on one side and convex on the other; about 
24 inch or inch thick. The silver plate is then 
gradually beaten out on a small iron anvil with an iron 
hammer, until it is of the full diameter of the bowl to 
be produced. 

Throughout this process, and until all hammering is 
over, it is from time to time heated to red heat, and 
dipped in cold water to preserve its ductility. The 
right diameter being obtained, an edge or lip is raised 
by hammering, with a straight-edged hammer, at an 
angle of 45°, and when the lip has been raised right 
round, the operator-begins beating on the bottom, in a 
narrowing spiral line, until the centre is reached, when 
he steadily works outwards, and again inwards, and so 
on. This process causes the lip or edge to rise, and it 
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is continued until the full height acquired has been 
obtained. 

The bowl is then beaten with a heavier hammer, on 
a small curved iron anvil, until it is of the right shape, 
when it appears pretty smooth, and covered with 
innumerable small hammer marks. The old masters 
laid great stress on the importance of this hammering, 
and no doubt it is necessary to render the silver ductile 


enough to withstand the severe handling it afterwards - 


meets with. 

A composition of earth oil, brick dust and resin is 
now prepared and melted into the small bowls, and a 
short stick is thrust in to serve as a handle. In large 
bowls, an earthenware jar, tapering towards the bottom, 
is placed about half way down the bowl, and the space 
between the two filled up with the composition. 

The lines dividing the surface horizontally are drawn 
on it in pencil and then with a graver; in the best shops 
this is done in the lathe. The surface is divided into 
the various “houses” or portions for figures, and the 
borders, and the flower-work drawn with a pencil and 
marked out with a graver. The master generally draws 
a small portion as a pattern, which is repeated by his 
pupils; he should also draw the figures in pencil unless 
he has a skilled pupil. When the entire pattern has 
been engraved in line, the first embossing takes place 
by which all the parts to be lowered are punched in, 
and recede into the pliant composition, which also forces 
out those portions which are to be in relief. 

When this process is over, the composition is 
melted out, and those parts which are not yet in high, 
or sharp enough relief, are punched outwards from 
inside until the whole is satisfactory. The bowl is 
again filled with the wax-like composition, and the 
edges of the embossed portions are defined, and it is 
handed over to be chased, carved, and cut about until 
every face has expression, all clothes texture, until the 
leaves curl over round the gracefully turning tendrils, 
and the whole composition receives those last touches, 
which show to all the design that has from the beginn- 
ing been clear in the creative brain of the artist. When 
the work is finished it is boiled in a solution of alum for 
half an hour, and then brushed with soap and cold 
water. The flower-work is burnished with small brass 
wire brushes, and the large smooth portions with steel 
burnishers, and the whole rubbed with white enamel 
beads. There are two kinds of open work; they are 
both done when the bowl is finished as above. In one 
kind the intervals between embossed and chased leaves 
and flowers are cut away; in the other, the back- 
ground around the figures is cut into plate tracery. 

In many compositions, such as centre pieces, vases, 
and candlesticks, figures in the round are introduced. 
The figure is first modelled in a composition made of 
2 parts 
When correctly modelled, the wax figure is coated 
over with a thin layer of fine clay well kneaded and 
mixed with chopped straw, and afterwards with a 
thicker layer of ordinary clay. The mould is baked 
in the fire, the wax melts and runs out through a hole 
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left for the purpose, and the clay becomes as hard as 
brick. The melted silver is run in, and when cool, the 
mould is broken and, the silver figure is patched and 
corrected as required. The tools and plant of a 
worker in silver consist of an open charcoal hearth 
fanned by English or Burmese bellows. The latter 
deserve a word or two of description, as they are used 
in many trades. They are of all sizes, from the tiny 
model of the goldsmith, which may be worked with 
the little finger, to the huge apparatus of the brass- 
founder, requiring a man to each rod. 

The bellows are formed by placing vertically, side 
by side, two hollow bamboos plugged at the bottom. 
From just above the plug two small bamboo pipes 
converge to the hearth, where they are connected by a 
fire-clay nozzle. The blast is formed by compressing 
the air in the tubes by an ingenious contrivance, which 
serves at the same time as a piston, and as a valve for 
admitting air. Each tube or cylinder is fitted with a 
rod, at the end of which is tied a bunch of cocks’ 
feathers with the quills upward: when the rod is 
forced down, the feathers are pressed against the side 
of the cylinder by the resistance of the air, and an air- 
tight piston is obtained; when the rod is drawn up 
again, the feathers trail downwards, and the cylinder is 
filled with air. The rods are worked alternately, and in 
all, except the largest blowers, are connected at the top 
by a bar pivotted at a point between them, so that a 
reciprocating movement can be given by pushing up 
and pulling down one end of the cross rod by means of 
a light bamboo. The combined piston and valve 
closely resembles those feather brushes used for dusting 
pictures at home. 

The other tools used by silversmiths are crucibles. 
hammers, small anvils, blowpipe, and a spirit lamp, 
many sizes of punches and small chisels, a small tapping 
hammer and round steel burnishers. Some men are 
able to use the lathe. The best master silversmiths 
are able to make a profit of about 30 per cent. on the 
ultimate value of the work turned out of their shops, 
provided that there is enough of work to keep all hands 
busily engaged. This is not however often the case, 
and the trade is not a paying one. The leading artists 
are devoted to their art and are quite content if they 
can gain enough to live on, provided they keep their 
position at the head of the craft. Work is paid for by weight, 
or can be obtained at from eight annas to one rupee 
eight annas, per rupee weight; the worst work is dear at 
eight annas, for then it is equivalent to ordinary Indian 
work, which is said to cost much less, but the best or 
master-silversmiths’ work is decidedly cheap at one rupee 
eight annas, and the artists will not give it willingly. 

It may be mentioned that the large bowls shewn 
in our illustrations were exhibited at the Calcutta 
Exhibition, where was an extensive series, all displaying 
great fancy and originality of design, with a more 
thorough and careful finish than is usual in Indian work. 
The large lions supporting one of the vases might 
perhaps, from their massiveness, be taken to be carved 
in wood. They are, like the rest, executed in silver. 

J. L. KIPLING. 
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COPPER CHAMBU OR SACRIFICIAL VASE 
FROM BENARES. 


i gracefully-shaped vases, of which a 


specimen is given in the engraving, are 

chiefly to be met with in Benares, though 
they may be occasionally found in the bazaars of other 
large Indian cities. Until quite lately their significance 
had passed unnoticed. It is true they were known to 
be engraved with what were supposed to be the 
“Das Avatar” or ten incarnations of Vishuu; but a 
hasty glance at the grotesque figures was all that was 
vouchsafed them, and the value of the vases lay more 
in their rich colouring and delicacy of outline than in 
any merit accorded to them on account of their orna- 
mentation. One of the first was procured some ten 
years ago in Benares; a party had been made up to 
explore the bazaar, and we came upon these objects 
then unknown. This first Chambu was of beautiful 
workmanship, composed of alternate copper and brass 
diagonals’ and squares, each square or diagonal 
enclosing an engraving of one of the ten incarna- 
tions. No record was made at the time of these 
designs, and the vase is now in England in the collec- 
tion of Colonel Lord Ralph Kerr, C.B. It was only 
quite latterly that a careful scrutiny of some three or 
four of these vases, with a view to their description, 
showed that each one had a special religious signifi- 
cance. A study of Professor Worsaae’s hand-book on 
Danish Art suggested that these vases in India might 
be akin to the so-called sacrificial vases in earthenware 
and metal found in numbers in the grave mounds and 
bog finds of Denmark. 

To the casual observer who, handling these vases 
or looking at the engraving of this specimen, may be 
inclined to wonder how it is possible to trace out any 
symbolism or to distinguish the religious significance 
in such grotesque figures, made up as it were of mere 
outline scratches, it is necessary to explain that these 
conventional scratchings have a definite meaning, and 
that Hindus throughout India easily recognise these 
figures and symbolisms. They will point without 
hesitation to the different ‘‘ Das Avatar,” and it is to 
an ordinary workman in brass, of the Benares Bazaar, 
that some of the minor conventional emblems on the 
vase under description owe their identification. The 
workers in brass have no tracing or pattern. They 
may be seen any day in Benares with a brass vessel 
steadied between their feet, a small hammer in one 
hand and an iron graver in the other, working out 
without a moment's hesitation the figures and symbol- 
isms, or the foliated designs appropriate to the vessel 
in hand. Nota line drawn on the surface of the brass 
is there to guide them; still the workman’s hand 





never hesitates, and the incessant tap, tap of the 
hammer is deafening as it resounds from all sides. 
Small boys may be seen trying their ’prentice hand on 
some simple design, seated beside the old men in 
spectacles who have long acquired the skill necessary 
to the carrying out of the more elaborate conventional 
renderings of their Hindu Pantheon. What the bard 
and the story-teller were to the people in the days 
when all history was oral and handed down from 
father to son—that the Benares engraver is to the 
present day in regard to pictorial religious art. His 
old archaic art ballads and tales are there, stored away 
in his brain, to be repeated over and over again with 
scarcely a variation. The audience he recites to love 
no change—the Gods, their fathers had engraved on 
their brass or copper vessels, are the Gods they know 
and recognise. The symbols of their old faith they 
require unchanged from the hand of the graver, and 
thus, ever tothe rhythm of the tap, tap of the hammer, 
are quaintly traced on the shining shimmering brass or 
copper, the same lines, carving and weaving beneath 
an attentive gaze into a pictorial representation of what 
may be called the Hindu Nibelungen Lied. 

The copper Chambu, of which the accompanying 
engraving gives a careful analysis, came from Benares. 
Such vessels are used as water vessels in religious 
ceremonies. In shape they somewhat resemble the so 
called Etruscan vases, but their form would seem to be 
merely an evolution from the ordinary round bowl- 
like Lotah. The bowl-shaped vessel found incon- 
venient and unsuitable, has been supplied with a base 
or stand. The broad, short neck of the ordinary lotah 
has been narrowed. lengthened, and then opened out 
again, taking the curves of an up-turned bell. The 
copper bottom of this vase has been worn out and 
replaced by a brass rim fitted in with hard black cement. 
This seems to indicate that the vessel itself has been 
valued and is of some age. This surmise is further 
corroborated by its battered sides and the rents in its 
surface which have been roughly repaired with lumps 
of solder. A certain order seems to be carried out 
in the ornamentation of these Chambus, and it may be 
worth while at some future day to work out their 
differences and their similarities. 

There is one main characteristic however, which 
belongs to all these vases which have been examined, 


and that is their division by the Ganges Stream which 
flows invariably from a central figure in the second 


circle of figures, and which, broadening as it descends 
towards the base of the vase, finally spreads out and 
entirely encircles it. Whatever variety may be 
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introduced into the Figure Circles this Ganges stream 
is always depicted. On one vessel examined, the 
stream issued from a Mahadeo, but in the other three 
it issues from Siva’s head, in the Ard-Nhari figure. 
The fact that this stream is thus delineated in con- 
nection with Siva as Ard-Nhari, or Siva under his 
Symbol the Mahadeo, leaves no doubt as to its being 
intended for the Ganges, the holy river of the 
Hindoo, and this view has been confirmed by the old 
worker in brass, who pointed to the stream engraved 
on the Chambu and identified it as Ganga. <A more 
systematic comparison of this type of vase may 
probably result in their being resolved into vessels 
used either in Sivaite or Vishnuvaite worship. 

To return to the Chambu under examination, and 
which is represented in the engraving—the inner view 
of the mouth of this vase has been carefully ornamented 
with what seems to be a double row of leaves, the 
angles between each leaf being filled in with tiny dots. 
The same design appears to have been repeated on 
the neck of the vase, but has been much worn away. 

No. 1. A rope ornamentation or twist encircles 
the neck of the vase, and it seems possible that it may 
be intended to represent the Pasa or noose sacred to 
Durga, which is one of the twelve weapons invoked at 
her worship, in these words—‘“ Om to the pasa (noose) 
serpentine, venomous, unbearable to thine enemies, 
defend us, and bless us, O Lord.” *This cord ornament 
is not found on all the Chambu, and it suggests itself 
that where found it may be intended to denote that the 
vessel is sacred to Durga or to Siva. 

No. 2. Isa sort of collarette ornamentation com- 
posed of diagonals and triangles, interspersed with dots. 

No. 3. This circle is composed of eight figures, 
they appear to alternate, male and female, joining hands 
and dancing round the circle. The female figures are 
distinguishable by the short jacket worn so universally 
by women. This circular dance may be intended to 
represent the Ras Mandala or circular dance, sacred to 
Krishna, in which he is said to have reduplicated 
himself, in order to supply the nymphs with partners. 
This dance is thus referred to in Moor’s Hindu Pan- 
theon, p. 200. ‘ The subject so beautifully represented 
‘in plate 63, is said to be Krishna and his Gopia 
‘‘(milk-maids), as well in their characters of Apollo and 
‘the Muses, as in those of the Sun and the planets, 
‘“‘in harmonious movements round him; and was 
“formerly adduced in support of the idea, that the 
‘Hindus had a knowledge of the true solar system, a 
‘point that no longer requires proof. A legend is 
‘popularly related, accounting for the multiplied 
‘‘ appearence of Krishna in this Ras Mandala or circular 
“dance. A number of virgins having assembled to 
‘celebrate, in mirth and sport, the descent of Krishna, 
‘the God himself appeared among them, and proposed 
‘a dance; and to remove the deficiency of partners, 
‘he divided himself into as many portions as there 
“‘were damsels, which number differs in different 
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“pictures.” It is thus not improbable that the eight 
figures on the vase represented Krishna as the sun with 
the seven planets, typified by the Gopia and his own 
reduplications. Beneath the clasped hands of each 
couple are symbols—seven in all; five of these 
symbols are easily made out—The crescent moon 
sacred to Siva, and to Chandra, the moon. Vishnu’s 
conch; a full moon with human face; and a rayed 
human-faced sun. A Mahadéo and the Lotus blossom 
sacred to Sri or Parvati. The other two symbols 
require to be traced out. The exact meaning of these 
figures and their symbols may possibly be discovered 
when a larger number of Chambu have been compared 
and described. 


Circle No. 4. is composed of diamonds and dots 
for ornamentation. 
No. 5. Is an inscription, and is a repetition of part 


of the Mantra, especially addressed to Ram. The 
words of the invocation are, Sri Ram, Jay Ram, Jay 
Jay Ram, and is translated Holy (or Revered) Ram! 
Victory to Ram, Victory, Victory to Ram.* 

No. 6. Brings us to the broad central band of figures. 
The centre figure, marked 1a, on three out of the four 
Chambu, the details of which have been gone into, is 
invariably the Ard-Nhari or Siva and Durga conjoined. 
From the Siva head of this double-faced figure descends 
the Ganges Stream, broadening as it flows down the 
middle of the vase, and finally spreading out and en- 
circling the base. The Ard-Nhari figure is seated on 
the sacred Bull, and in two of its four arms are to be 
seen the flaming bowl sacred to Siva and Durga; in 
the third, the Trisula, Siva’s weapon. The invocation 
to the Trisula or trident sacred to Siva, may be worth 
quoting here, ‘Om tothe Trisula, benefactor of earth, 
‘mid-air and heaven, the destroyer of our enemies, 
“Thee, I adore, O Lord!” *This figure of Siva and 
Parvati or Durga, under the name of Ard-Nhari, is a 
well known one on the Indo-Scythic Coins, where 
Siva standing, leaning on the bull, is constantly to be 
met with. - Each of the twelve groups of figures of this 
circle are arranged in separate compartments, and 
travelling round the circle with the sun, as it is called, 
beginning with the Ard-Nhari figure and crossing the 
Ganges Stream, compartment No. 2a comes into view. 
This contains a four-armed representation of the Matsya 
or Fish Incarnation of Vishnu, in which he rescued the 
Vedas from the deluge. In two of the hands are to be 
seen the shell and mace, the other emblems are too 
effaced to be made out clearly. Above the compart- 
ment forming a sort of canopy or roof, is the represent- 
ation of a peculiar vessel which opens in the middle, 
and of which the use and signification have to be 
worked out. As this gradated emblem recurs con- 
stantly on this vase, and is recognised as a sacred 
vessel of peculiar import, it will be worth while follow- 
ing up the clue in Benares. 

No. 3a. Is a four-armed figure of the second or 








* Iam indebted to Dr. Thibaut, Ph., Principal of the Benares College, 
for the translation of this invocation. 
*P 63. Industrial Arts of Iudia, by Sir G. Birdwood. 
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Kurma, the Tortoise Avatar of Vishnu, in which he 
churned the ocean for the Amrita, or water of life. The 


emblems in the hands are effaced, but they should be 
the discus, mace, conch, and lotus blossom. The 
tortoise with the curious lotus-bred looking head is an 
emblem to be constantly seen engraved on Lotahs and 
Trays, and which seems to be a symbol of Vishnu. 

No. 4a. This is the third incarnation the Varaha, 
or Boar Avatar of Vishnu, in which he saved the world 
from the deluge. The figure is a four-armed, standing 
one, with the Boar’s head. The Conch can be dis- 
tinguished in one hand, but the discus, mace and lotus- 
bred are not clearly portrayed. 

No. 5a. In this compartment is displayed the 
fourth Avatar of Vishnu as Narasingha, the man-lion. 
He is represented with two grotesque heads, intended 
no doubt to convey the idea of his being half man, half 
lion, and as he is said in the legend, to have issued from 
the middle of a pillar, the split pillar is shown behind 
him. He is inthe act of tearing asunder the demon 
Hiranyakasipu, who, having obtained from Brahma the 
boon of not being slain by any created being, became 
so over-weeningly wicked, that Gods and men conspired 
to compass his downfall. This was only accomplished 
by Vishnu’s incarnation, as neither man nor animal. 
The ornament above this compartment is composed of 
the Panch Pinda, the five balls forming the Triad sign 
and sacred to Ganesa. Devi, Surya, Vishnu and Siva. 

No. 6a. The figures in this compartment represent 
the fifth or Vimarna, or dwarf Avatar of Vishnu. The 
Rajah Maha Beliis said, in the legend, to have become 
so elated by his own greatness and virtue, that he 
omitted to perform the proper ceremonies and offerings 
to the Gods. Vishnu, therefore, in order to make an 
example of him, became incarnated as a wretched 
Brahmin Dwarf. By his austerities and penances he 
became entitled to claim a boon from the Raja and 
craved as his guerdon the space he could measure in 
three steps. The Raja, warned that the dwarf in 
asking this, claimed the three regions of Earth, Heaven 
and Hell, would not take back his promise. To 
satisfy the promise, the Rajah had to pour water over 
the dwarf’s hands, and, as he raised the vessel and the 
water began to flow, the dwarf expanded and dicovered 
himself as Vishnu, whose stride in two steps deprived 
Beli of Heaven and Earth, but who seems to have 
been graciously pleased to leave him Hell as a legacy. 
The dwarf appears here four-armed and with the 
umbrella, one of the insignia of royalty, open above 
his head. The Rajah is seated on a throne, and is 
pouring the water from the vessel in his hands. 

No. 7a. In this compartment is represented the 
sixth Avatar of Vishnu, as Parasurama or Rama with 
the axe. The legend runs that Karthevirya, who had 
a thousand arms and a golden chariot came, and in 
Rama’s absence, visited the hermitage wherein dwelt 
the father and mother of Rama. Hospitably received 
he requited their civility by tearing up the trees of the 
hermitage and stealing the calf of the sacred milch cow. 





Rama learning what had occurred, pursued the Monarch 
and cut off his thousand arms, and thus he perished, 
and with him the Khsattrya race. Rama is here 
drawn with uplifted axe. confronted by a many-armed 
figure. 

No. 8a. The Rama Chandra Avatar of Vishnu or 
Rama, with the bow, is here represented. This Avatar 
is well known by its version in the Ramayana, and it is 
perhaps amongst the most beautiful of old world tales. 
Sita is a very pure and lovely type of womanhood, and 
the love of the brothers, Rama and Lakshman, is very 
fine. It is related that after his victory over Ravana 
and Sita’s restoration, Rama, Sita and Lakshman 
mounted the magic car, and returned in one day from 
Lanka to Ayodha. It is this return in triumph, with 
the faithful Hanuman, as charioteer, which is here 
portrayed. As Rama is Vishnu incarnated, so Sita is 
Lakshmi, and her symbol, the lotus blossom, is engraved 
above the horse’s head, in front of the chariot. 

No. 9a. The figure in this compartment, from the 
head-dress and the position of the arms, seems to 
represent Krishna with his flute, with Radha or an 
attendant milk-maid. An ill formed circle in the corner 
of the compartment is perhaps intended for the moon. 
Both this figure and the preceding groups have been 
damaged and very clumsily repaired. 

No. 1oa. The three figures in this compartment 
are the conventional rendering of Jagonath. Jagonath 
is popularly believed to have been an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and these quaint figures are constantly to be 
seen moulded in brass, and sold as tokens to pilgrims. 
Jagonath is always represented without hands or feet, 
as his image wasleft in an unfinished state by Visvakarma 
the architect of the Gods. Visvakkarma had promised 
at Indra-dhumna’s request, to make an image of the 
God, on one condition, that the King never once looked 
at him during the work, or disturbed him at it. The 
King losing patience after 15 days, went to look, and 
immediately the work was left unfinished, with only 
an ugly head and face. Thus, Jagonath, “the Lord 
of the world,” is but a trunk. Associated with him, 
under the assumption that he is Krishna, an incarnation 
of Vishnu, are the figures of Krishna's favorite brother 
and sister, Balarama and Subhadra. Thus, the three 
ill formed figures are always seen together. But the 
real origin of this curious and deformed triad effigy, 
has been traced by General Cunningham, to the Trisula 
ofa Buddhist Tope, erected at Puri, B.C. 250, where 
now the worship of Jagonath holds full sway—and there 
seems to be a strong case in favour of this solution of 
this deformity amongst the Gods. 

No. 11a. The figures here represent the Kalkin 
or ninth Avatar of Vishnu. The coming Avatar—the 
horse, with the regal umbrella, is stamping with his 
fore-leg, and according to tradition, when this occurs, 
and the white horse stamps with his fore-leg, the doom 
of all things has come. Vishnu is always represented 
as a white man, either riding the horse or bowing 
before it, with a sword in his hand. As Kalki, he is to 
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come, mounted on his white horse, the purifier and 
restorer, to reign on earth, a reign of rightwisesness. 
No. 12a. There is no mistaking the God of 
Wisdom, Ganesh, seated cross-legged and bearing in 
his hands the ankus, or Elephant goad, the club 
sacred to Siva, and the bowl of sweetmeats, which here 
take the form of the Panch Pinda. The ankus and 
club have each their appropriate invocation as follows— 
““* Om to the Ankus (goad), lord of the Elephant, for 
“the defenee of the world, art thou placed in Parvati’s 


‘‘hand, defend us and bless, O Lord!” 
‘“* Om to the Khitaka (club), the destroyer of our 


‘‘enemies, held in Devi’s hand, thee, I adore, O Lord!” 
Beside these emblems, the full moon and Siva’s 
Crescent moon are to be seen engraved to the right of 
Ganesh, and above the compartment are the Panch 
Pinda. These emblems are almost always found 
associated with Ganesh, whose name Ganesh is said to 
be drawn from Gana, assembly (of the Gods), and 
Ishwara, Lord—Lord of the assembly (of the Gods) 
Ganesh, therefore, fittingly completes this circle. 

A narrow band of ornament, composed of diagonals 
and dots separate the upper circle of figures from the 
lower circle No. 8. 

This circle No. 8 represents the sacred objects, 
idols, and places of worship on the Panch Kori road, 
the famous road of pilgrimage, running round Benares. 

Figure No. 1b. possibly represents Vishnu as 
Naneshwar, holding his tiger in leash, and bearing in his 
other hands the Panch Pinda, a bowl, and a lotus- 
blossom; while between him and the tiger is the spouted 
water vessel, associated with the legend of Maha Bali 
Rajah, and Vishnu, in his dwarf Avatar. 

No. 2b. Represents a pair of Vishnu Pad (feet). 
These sacred symbols engraved on thin copper are 
' brought away and regarded as talismans, by the pilgrims, 
to the Buddha Gya and other Vishnuvaite shrines. 

No. 3b. These ten symbols are said to be the 
representations of some peculiar kind of vessel opening 
in the middle, and used apparently in religious 
ceremonies. 

No. 4b. Is so effaced, it is impossible to say which 
of the divinities of the Hindu Pantheon is intended. 

No, 5b. Contains three Vishnu Pad (feet), each 
delineated in a separate compartment. 


No. 6b. Isamuch worn and grotesque effigy of 
Ganesh. 
No. 7b. Isa seated figure of Kali or Durga. In 


her hands may be seen the Khadja or sword, the 
Trisula or trident, the Chakra (discus or thunderbolt) 
and the Parasu or axe. The invocation to the trident 
has been given in a former paragraph, but the invo- 
cations to the sword, Chakra, and Parasu may be of 
interest, and are as following :— 

‘““* Om to the Khadja (sword), the sharp-edged 
chastiser, the invincible, the giver of fortune (Sri-garbha) 
the defender of the faith, thee I adore, O Lord (Isa!”) 
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“* Om to the Chakra (discus, thunderbolt, or wheel) 
“thou pervadest all nature, thou art Vishnu, thou art 
“also Devi, O beautiful-shaped discus, thee I adore, 
“O Lord!” 

“*Om to the Parasu (axe), the annihilator, 
“victorious over all enemies, defend us and bless us, 
“O Lord!” 

No. 8b. Represents a tank with the flight of steps 
leading down to it, and pillars at the corners—and is to 
be seen on all the Chambus hitherto examined. It 
probably is intended to indicate some particular Tank 
on the Panch Kori or pilgrim road, but this point will 
have to be verified in Benares. 

No. gb. Is composed of three Mahadeo shrines. 

No. 10b. This symbol is to be found on all the 
four Copper Chambus examined, and always in exactly 
the same position, and is said to represent the Sun. 

No. 1t1b. This conventional tree or plant is 
supposed to represent the Gram plant, and is exactly 
the same in treatment on the four Chambu, of which 
the one now described and engraved is a specimen. 
Gram is not mentioned in any list of sacred plants, but 
being the staple food of the Hindoo, it may be 
portrayed on these vases in connection with the sun, 
with a view to invoke from the deity worshipped, a full 
and plenteous harvest. Its position between the Sun 
and the Ganges Stream is significant—as typifying 
that to sun and water, the plant owes its life giving 
properties. The foliated and diagonal design which 
runs all through the ornamentation of this vase, forms a 
band (Nos. g and 10) beneath this circle of eleven 
symbolisms. 

No. 11. The Ganges Stream has widened con- 
siderably, and spreading round, encircles the base of 
the vase. It recalls to memory the streams encircling 
Valhalla, in which swam the Fish of Thjodvitner. A 
single fish is portrayed swimming up stream beneath 
him, the Tortoise seems to defend the entrance to the 
stream, and this curious Tortoise symbol is in exactly 
the same position on all the Chambu under review, and 
must, therefore, necessarily have some peculiar signifi- 
cance. To the right two Fishes are swimming, as if 
wishing to follow their predecessor up stream, save that 
the Tortoise bars the way. Next come four shells and 
then the sun-boat, crescent shaped, with its four oars 
and its phantom-like emptiness. That this boat, found 
on all the Chambu examined, is the sun-boat, has been 
proved by finding a setting or rising sun portrayed on 
one of them beneath a canopy. Two more shells, 
possibly Vishnu’s conch, are drawn behind the sun-boat. 
Then comes the Sesh-nag, reminding one of the great 
Midgard’s worm—the great serpent emblem of eternity 
and duration. The serpent here follows the sun-boat. 
In Danish art the serpent is always found associated 
with it. This serpent is always to be seen on the 
Chambu’s, but not always as here, following the sun- 
boat. The circle is completed with two fishes with 
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their heads up stream and again barred by the presence 
of the Tortoise. 

Finally, to finish off the base of the Chambu, the 
same pattern, only larger, is reproduced, which is 
engraved round the neck. 


There can be little doubt that a comparison of a 
number of these Chambus would be a study of some 
interest for the Antiquarian, and that from an artistic 
point of view, they are not without some merit. 

M. RiveTT CARNAC. 





Foot-Notre.—While this article was being written, some details were 
referred to Benares, for confirmation and identification, and I am indebted 
to Dr. Thibaut. Ph. D., Principal of the Benares College, the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar, for the following note. 

“T referred the doubtful points to an old brass and copper workman, and 
“from him I was able to extract what I think useful information. The 
“ vessel of which you sent a drawing is a so-called Chambu. Such Chambus 
“are used as water vessels in religious worship in general, not specially in 
“Rudra Poojah. The top row of dancing figures No. 3, represents the Ras- 
“ Mandal, ¢.e. Krishna dancing with the Gopis. The row below that No. 6 


— 





“represents (as you say) the ten Avatars of Vishnu. The row below that 
“again No. 8 represents the sacred objects, idols, etc., met with on the 
“Panch Kori road, the famous road of pilgrimage, running round Benares. 
“No. 8b in particular, represents a tink, with the flight of steps leading 
“down to it, and the pillars at the corners. The lowest row, No. 11, with 
“fish and serpent, is mewt for the Gangd (Ganges.) The object, No. 10b, 
“is the Sun. No. 11b, they say, is a gram-tree or gram-plant. No 3band 
“the ornamentation over Nos. 2a, 3a, 6a, 10a, 11a, are said to represent 
“certain vessels which open in the middle.” 
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give a second example of the exquisite 
ornamentation of the Taj Mahal, and refer 


\ y® 
the reader to the succinct description 


given by Sir George Birdwood, in No. 8 of this 
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MAHAL. 


Journal. A work containing twenty plates, illustrative 


of the whole building, with an introduction from the 
pen of the same authority, will shortly be published. 





CENTRAL 


NDER the auspices of ‘La Société Imperiale 

d’ Encouragement aux Beaux Arts,” a mag- 

nificent work has recently appeared at St. 
Petersburg, illustrative of the decorative arts of Central 
Asia. The fifty chromo lithographs which it contains 
present examples of the Textile Arts, as well as of 
decoration applied to buildings. The objects illustrated 
were collected under the direction of M. N. Simakoff, 
who was a member of the Scientific Expedition organ- 
ized in 1879 to explore the lines of communication in 
Central Asia. This accomplished archeologist has 
found rich materials from which to select striking 
examples of the wealth of architectural remains and 
objects of art, which still are discoverable amid the 
ancient cities where the Sarts still survive the successive 
conquests which have swept over Sogdiana. In Samar- 
cand, built upon the ruins of Afrasidb, M. Simakoff 
found, as might have been expected, in the Capital of 
Tamerlane and “le phare d’ lslamisme,”’ the finest 
examples of buildings. But he does not forget to 
remind us that the peaceful development of art indus- 
tries in this city goes: back 3000 years. He argues 
from other parallel survivals of national systems of 
ornamentation, such as that of the Finns, that with the 
exception of a small number of ornaments which, un- 
questionably, are derived from the Nomad Turki tribes, 
or from the Chinese who followed the Greco-Bactrian 





ASIAN ART. 


possessors of Sogdiana, the greatest part of the subjects 
of his illustrations belong to the Sarts. This ancient 
branch of the Aryan race, still preserves unchanged their 
traditional forms of design, which strike us as well 
known and familiar. The value of comparative art as 
a branch of ethnography is strongly urged by M. Sima- 
koff, in his introduction. 

Our limited space does not admit of analysing 
M. Simakoffs illustrations of his theory, or of an 
examination of the characteristic details of the decor- 
ative arts. But we must quote the author's description 
of the first plate which gives as an example of Samarcand 
work, the cover of a richly ornamented wooden coffer. 
“Les cercles entrelacés de la large bande de la bordure 
renferment une “‘svastica” ou croix ancrée de |’ Inde 
ancienne, signifiant un souhait heureux ou un préservatif 
contre le malheur.” In two other designs we find 
illustrations of the theory advanced in Sir George 
Birdwood’s article on the Christmas Tree, which 
appeared in the first number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. Of two patterns commonly employed in the 
Bokhara Silk manufactures, one is the arrangement of 
seven ‘‘pendeloques,” which at once suggests the Seven 
Planets, and the other is an unmistakeable example of 
the Tree of Life. Les Arts Decoratifs de l Asie 
Central, par N. Stmaxorr, St. Petersbourg. 
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THe ART INDUSTRIES OF THE PUNJAB. 





SECTION I.—FINE ARTS. 
CLass 1.—PAINTING AND DRAWING. 


LocAL VARIETIES.—Dehli miniatures, paintings on ivory and paper, historical and contemporary portraits, views of the 
sacred places of Muhammadans and of ancient buildings in Northern India, as the Taj (Agra), Jumma Masjid, Dehli and many 
others. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The Dehli miniaturists are believed to be of Persian descent. Their ancestors were employed 
originally at the Mogul Court, especially in book illumination. The ivory miniature was probably a European suggestion. 
These artists copy and colour photographic portraits successfully. Much of their work is set in brooches and other articles of 
jewelry, or in carved ebony caskets, and occasionally bound up in albums. 


LOcAL VARIETIES.—Ethnological pictures and Hindu mythological pictures. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—At Jhang and Nawashahr in the district of Jullundur, ethnological pictures are produced by Pir 
Bakhsh and Sani, painters ; and at Lahore, Kangra and Kapurthala, Hindu mythological pictures. 


CLass 2.—ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 


LocAL VARIETIES.—Lithographs illustrating chap-books of Punjab stories, such as Raja Rasalu, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—These are coarsely executed, and are seldom good in design. 


CLass 3—PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Photographs of ancient and modern buildings in the Punjab. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—There are a few native photographers and several Europeans who practice the art. 


SECTION II.—DECORATIVE ART. 
CLass 1.—ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AND MODELS. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Architectural designs and models. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The preparation of designs and models as adjuncts to builders’ work has been only occasionally 
practised in India. Architectural drawing forms a large part of most native pictures, but it is usually introduced as an accessory 
merely. 


CLass 4.—MODELS IN CLAY, WAX, TERRA-COTTA, &c. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli models of fruits, serpents, figures, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The models of fruits resemble those of Lucknow. Excellent models of poisonous snakes are 
made at Dehli in terra-cotta and coloured in water colours, for the use of district officers in identifying poisonous serpents. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Umballa figurines. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—These are made by Lucknow men settled in Umballa. 


CLass 5—DECORATIVE PAINTING AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Fresco painting, Amritsar, Dehli, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The practice of painting on wet, freshly-laid plaster still survives. It was possibly imported by 
Italian artists. “The polishing or rubbing in of the colour with a small iron spatula passed over the surface is, however, peculiar 
to the Indian practice. There are several mistris at Amritsar who work on the continually renewed decorations of the Golden 
Temple and at other places. 


LOcAL VARIETIES.—Distemper painting, Dehli, Amritsar, Lahore, &c. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Painting on wood in water colour protected by varnish, Dehli, Amritsar, Lahore, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—There is but one really indigenous form of painting in which linseed oil, the chief vehicle in 
European work, is used, and that is on the very odd and out of the way Afridi fabrics popularly known as Peshawar lac cloths. 
The native practice of surface decoration on wood is to cover the ground either with cloth or sunn fibre mixed with whiting and 
glue, or in some cases to use fibre for stopping crevices only. Over this, sheets of punna or tin-foil are pasted, and on this 
metallic ground designs are painted in water colours, some of which, when varnished, are transparent. The varnish, too, is often 
yellow, and thus such portions of the tin-foil as are left become golden, while transparent blues, &c., are lighted through with a 
metallic sheen. The work still survives in a fitful fashion. It probably originated from the necessity of closing up the pores of 
the wood so as to prevent resinous exudations from blistering the work during the summer heats—a precaution which is only 
partly successful. Doors and ceilings exist of old work which are really beautiful. 

The ceiling painting of Amritsar and other places is also generally in water colour protected by varnish. But the use of 
linseed oil is steadily gaining ground. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





CLass 6—DECORATIVE PAINTING AS APPLIED TO ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC USE. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kamagri or Kamangiri work on bows at Muzaffargarh ; on boxes, panels, &c., at Dehli, Jullundur, 
Lahore, &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The decoration of the bow (kamdén) which, with its accompanying quiver, ¢/rkash, was always 
gaily painted, has given its name to the painting on wood of small articles of domestic use on similar principles to those stated 
above. The varnish in these articles is always applied with the palm of the hand. 

LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kashmir papier-maché and wooden painted ware trays, stationers’ sets of blotters, inkstand, pen-tray, 
&c., caskets, miniature boats, paper knives, card boxes. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—AII the objects in this class are popularly described as papier-maché; many of them, however 
are of wood. The patterns are variations of shawl patterns ; but of late, in response to the English demand for something 
“chaste,” the rich colouring and bold patterns formerly in vogue have given way to a somewhat sickly monochrome of cream 
colour and gold. Real gold is sometimes used in this work, and, as in other Indian decorative work, the colours are usually 
mixed with water and protected by Sundras varnish. The prices of these goods are low, but there is no great demand for them, 
and they are now mere stationers’ wares. 


CLass 7—DECORATIVE CARVING AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Architectural details, as doors, windows, &c., in shisham wood from Batala, Gurdaspur District ; 
Amritsar ; Chiniot, Jhang District ; and other places in the Punjab. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—One of the specialities of the Punjab is the chaukat or frame of wood richly carved for door or 
window. The places mentioned are those from which the best examples have been sent to various exhibitions, but the wood- 
carver’s art is in reality throughout the province considered as part of the carpenter’s business, and there are few towns or villages 
without good examples. 

LocAL VARIETIES.—Architectural details in deodar wood from Bhera, Shahpur District. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—At Bhera, Shahpur District, the cheapest wood carving in the Punjab (probably in India) is 
wrought. The wood used is deodar, and the whole of the surface of door, door frame, or of the window or balcony, is covered 
with bold carving of foilage and geometric diaper very simply executed with a kind of V cut. 


SECTION IIl-—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
CLass 1—WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


LocaAL VARIETIES.—Temple horns (Ransingha) are mostly made in the hilly districts, such as Chamba, Simla, Kangra 
and other places ; Bin, Bansri, Amritsar, Lahore, &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The musical instruments of the Punjab are all of old, unvaried traditional forms, except a few 
that are peculiar to the frontier (as the Mandolin-shaped Rabab) ; the others are always the same wherever found. 


CLASS 2.—STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Zambira, Sitér, Taus, Madham, Sarangi, Ektara, King, &c., are produced at Dehli, Shahabad, 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Kapurthala, Amritsar, Lahore, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—There are two classes, the rough, cheap and feeble instruments such as the Ektara, King, &c., 
used by fakirs, beggars, &c., and the more elaborate which are made of ¢um wood and are inlaid with ivory (as the Sitar) or 
elaborately painted and varnished (as the Bin and the Taus). 


CLass 3.—INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dhol, Dholki, Cymbals, &c., Lahore, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Kangra and many other places. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The most popular of all instruments is the Sz¢ér, a sort of lute. It is made in various forms, 
all having a general similarity. We have the ‘‘ Madham,” the ‘‘ Charga,” the ‘‘ Tarbdér.” The Madham Sitar is the 
commonest. It has five, sometimes six, strings of steel and brass ; it is a fretted instrument, and the frets (sixteen in number) 
are not fixed as in our guitar, but are moveable, and are arranged for the particular “rag” or melody by the performer. The 
‘‘ Charga Sitér’”’ has no frets and only four strings. The ‘‘ Zarddér’”’ has an under-string set of five steel wires (as in the 
Bin), which are sympathetic or jingle in sympathy with the upper strings. The Zaus is a many-stringed instrument, the body 
being shaped like a peacock. It is played with a bow of black horse hair. The ‘‘ Bin” is an instrument played with the finger 
guarded by a ‘‘ Mizrab,’”’ or wire thimble. It consists of a long narrow board with the pegs at end and the disk fretted, and 
supported on two hollow gourds for resonance. The drone or jingle is given by a set of five “sympathetic strings.” There is 
another instrument called ‘‘ Bin,’’ not to be confused with the first described. This is a rude double flageolet inserted into a 
small gourd. It is played by snake-charmers and beggars, and is often distinguished as the ‘‘ Binjoge.”’ 

Other stringed instruments, as the Psaltery and the ‘‘ Kanun”’ or harp are now very rare. A quaint and curious instrument 
is the Séringi or fiddle. In this the strings are of thin brass wire. Wind instruments capable of variety of tone hardly exist, 
except in the ‘‘ Bin’ and rude Sarnas or bag-pipe and several small flutes. Various trumpets and horns are used in temple 
worship and ceremonials, notably an enormous brass trumpet about 8 feet long (made in pieces) used in Kangra. There are also 
horns, conch shells, &c., but all these give only one or two notes and are harsh and discordant, and not to be accounted as 
musical instruments at all. Drums of every form are used, from the huge barrel-shaped ‘‘ Dhol” to the Zad/a or pair of small 
drums and the Khanjri, hand tambourine with bells. Kettle drums of sizes are also used (Nakara, Dhaussa and Naubat). 
Many of the instruments enumerated are ornamented with carving, inlaid ivory, and decorative painting and gilding. 


SECTION IV.—JEWELRY. 
CLass 1—GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS’ WORK, INCLUDING FILIGRAIN SETTINGS OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


LocAL VARIETIES.—The following are the ornaments generally worn by native women in the Province, and made 

everywhere :— 
pc a’ tae Phul, Choukian. Hand.—Arsi, Mundrian, Ratan Chouk, Angothe. 
Forehead.—Chand, Tika, Daoni, &c. Wrist.—Churian, Banka, Band, Ponchian (three or four kinds), 
Nose.—Nath, Long, Machhli, Tili. Kare Bahin Val. — 
Ear.—Valian, Murkian, Vala Ghungridar and Motidar, Jhumke, | Avms.—Bazuband, Bohatte, Anant. 

Dhedu, Tid, Machhli, Pipalwatre, Zinjir, and Mahen, &c. | Waist.—Taragi, Peti, Zinziri. 
Neck.—Chandar Seni Har, Kallian, Khanta, Henkal, Choukian, | Ank/es.—Tore, Karian, Sangli. 

Chopakalli, Mohran, Mala Tulsi, Has, Kanti, Jugnian,&c. | Zoes—Angothe, Chhalle, Mehndi, &c. 
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DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—These ornaments are made in gold and silver, the former for the use of the rich classes and the 
latter for the poor. No Hindu lady, however rich she may be, will ever wear gold below the waist. This is said to be a token 
of respect that Hindus show to the valuable metal. 

The prices are supposed to be regulated by the weights ; an enhancement for labour of from one anna to four annas per 
tola is charged for silver, and for gold from two annas to one rupee per tola. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—In addition to the purely native ornaments above quoted, Dehli produces also gold bracelets of various 
kinds, mounted with miniature paintings, mat pattern, &c., crescent and quatrefoil-shaped filigree brooches, necklaces, belts, rings 
sect with precious stones, studs, solitaires, and indeed every kind of ornamental jewelry. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The chief characteristics of the best Dehli jewelry are the purity of the gold and silver employed; 
the delicacy and minuteness of the workmanship, the taste and skill displayed in the combination of coloured stones, and the 
aptitude for the imitation of any kind of original on the part of the workmen. Its faults are occasional flimsiness and a gaudiness 
which is perhaps too harshly judged by comparison with the sober and massive style now in fashion in Europe. The 
competition of the present day also has caused a falling-off in the purity of the metal. Among the articles peculiar to, or better 
done at Dehli than elsewhere, may be mentioned the dadz#/ work in gold and incrustations of gold and jewels in floriated 
patterns on jade. 

LOCAL VARIETIES.—Panipat beads. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Necklaces of round silver beads are peculiar to Panipat, Karnal District. Prices from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30. 


Ciass 1.—ENAMELLED JEWELRY. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Enamelled ornaments are made at Dehli, Kangra, Mooltan, Bahawalpur, Jhang and Hazara. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—In this case Dehli takes the first place, and some enamel there wrought is almost equal to that of 
Jeypore. The backs of jewelled ornaments of gold are frequently enamelled, a bright translucent red being, as at Jeypore, the 
favourite colour. The enamelling of Mooltan, Jhang and Kangra is principally in dark and light blue. Red and yellow are not 
so often seen, and the colours, though true vitreous enamel, are opaque. It might be described as Chamflevé, in so far as that 
the enamel is laid in hollows between raised lines of metal. These are, however, produced by hammering the silver plaque into 
a steel thappa or die, and not by graving out. At Bahawalpur, objects of large size are produced, and they have one or two 
translucent colours. The Kangra objects are in patterns peculiar to the hills. in Hazara the only colours are a crude green and 
sometimes yellow on silver. 


SECTION V.-MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 
Ciass 1—GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Goblets, mugs, trays, salvers, cooking utensils, go/ébpash, hookas, &c., are made at Dehli, Kapurthala, 
Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore and Srinagar. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—There is said to be only one exclusively silversmith at Dehli who regularly produces objects of 
any size. The ordinary silversmiths who are to be found in every village and town, confine themselves principally to ornaments, 
and are frequently quite as much money-lenders as artificers. Large objects are made for Native Courts, frequently by a 
workman, who, after the old feudal fashion, is a State servant. There is not much demand for plate in the European sense, and 
when it is wanted, in the form of trays, plates, cups, hookas, chz//ams, household utensils and temple ornaments, the work is often 
undertaken by a ¢a/iydér, who habitually works on copper, and who works at a cheaper rate than the silversmith proper. 


CLass 2—KOFT OR DAMASCENED WORK. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kotli Loharan (East and West), District Sialkot—Arms and armours, shields, salvers, plates, trays, 
bows, caskets, inkstands, ka/amdans, cigar cases, paper-cutters, &c. Gujrat—Ditto. Lahore—Shields, swords, handles, daggers, 
armours, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This art, which takes its European name from Damascus, was formerly extensively practised on 
arms and armours made in the chief towns of the Punjab. It is now localized at Kotli (Sialkot) and at Gujrat. The articles 
made are chiefly ornamental small wares for decorative purposes. The art consists in incrusting and inlaying a wire of one 
metal, usually gold or silver, on another in ornamental patterns; gold and steel are the favourite materials. In the best 
examples (¢ér-t-nishaén) the pattern is first incised and the wire is laid in. In the ordinary work of the Punjab the iron or steel 
is first roughened all over and the gilded silver wire is laid on in foliated patterns and burnished into its place. The ground is 
afterwards blued by heat. The modern workers at Gujrat and Sialkot are injured by the want of some reasonable purpose to 
apply their art. At present they snatch at every European article, however worthless, in the shape of ornament, inkstand or 
platter, to copy. Moreover, the habit of bargaining and the beating down of prices, compels the men to a cheap and superficial 
sort of work in which the gold is inferior and lightly applied, and the design wanting in character and too diffuse. 


CLASS 3—BRASS, COPPER AND MIXED METAL. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Amritsar copper engraved and tinned ware after Kashmir patterns, chiefly circular dishes, Samavars, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—At Amritsar the Kashmir colony have introduced the copper Samavar or tea-urn with a heating 
arrangement. This and other wares are often engraved and tinned. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Peshawar copper-ware, Samavars, A/tdébas, Trays, Salvers, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The Peshawar patterns differ from those of Amritsar. All are Persian in origin. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kashmir engraved copper-ware for European use, as claret jugs, salvers, tobacco jars, tea services, &c., 
with some articles of native forms. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The Kashmir patterns are minute and founded mostly on shawl designs. The ware is generally 
equally covered with deep chasing. Many of the objects are sent to England to be electro-plated or gilded, but a few are plated 
in this country. Sometimes the surface is tinned and the engraved ground is filled in with a black composition simulating 
Niello. The chief native use in Kashmir and Central Asia, where the art probably originated, is for the Chagum or tea-pot, a 
jug-like vessel with the spout attached along nearly its whole length, and for the Aftéba and Chilamchi or water ewer and basin. 
The European articles are made in response to the demands of tourists, and are of recent origin. A good .ftdba costs from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 30. The prices of other articles are regulated by weight. 
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LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli nests of copper degchis, cups, trays, small fantastic toys and cooking utensils. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The Dehli coppersmiths are no less skilful than the workers in silver. In the Lahore and other 
copper bazars, visitors are invariably offered “ real Dehli degchis,” and most of the smiths from other places admit that they are 
not so skilful with the hammer and stake as those at Dehli. In shaping a circular vessel of changing diameter they find it 
necessary to solder pieces on, while a good Dehli coppersmith shapes the whole without joint from one piece. Nests (ganj) 
of degchis, with cleanly defined edges fitting closely into each other, are the usual articles made, and they are often admirable 
specimens of plain hammer work. Brass articles are tastefully ornamented by the Chatera with foliage in low relief. There is 
a considerable production too of small fantastic toys in brass roughly made, but often ingenious and pretty. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Jagadhri (Umballa District) lamps and cooking utensils of all sorts. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Tasteful and pretty lamps, with branching arms touched with colours on the leaves, and many 
other forms of brass-ware, are exceptionally well made at Jagadhri. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Rewari (Gurgaon District) hookas, ka/is, cart bells, 4alamdéns and cooking utensils of all sorts. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—At Rewari there is a large manufacture of brass-ware. The greater bulk consisis of cooking 


utensils, but fancy articles involving chasing, engraving and parcel tinning, are also produced and exported to various parts of 
the Punjab and Rajputana. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Hoshiarpur cooking utensils. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—There is a considerable manufacture of brass vessels at Bahadarpur near Hoshiarpur, which are 


exported in some quantities to the hills, whence they are alleged to find their way as far as Ladakh. The finish is exceptionally 
good. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Amritsar copper and brass cooking utensils, hookas, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—At Jandiala in the Amritsar District there is a considerable manufacture of plain brass wares, 
which are brought into Amritsar for sale. The brass casting is well done, but the work is not ornamented to~such an extent as 


at Rewari and Jagadhri. The prices are regulated by weight. There are a few braziers in Amritsar who do brass casting as 
well as those of any other place. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Amritsar—Panels of repoussé copper work boldly embossed in patterns of foliage for the Darbar 
Sahib or Golden Temple of the Sikhs. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The embossed copper work is also wrought independently of the Golden Temple by chaterahs or 
chasers, who, like others of their craft, also work in silver on occasion. It is relatively cheap, a large copper panel about 2-ft. 6-in. 
square, covered with foliage in relief of excellent execution, costing Rs. 24. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Daska (Sialkot District) Kau/s or cups. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The work done here is good ; but there is nothing to distinguish it from that of other places in 
the Punjab. The cups made of mixed metal are sold at about 7 annas each. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Gujranwala—Degchis, tabalbéz and other cooking utensils. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Brass vessels of sound workmanship are made here, but they differ in no important respect from 
those of the rest of the Province. Degchis and tabalbdz are especially made here. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Pind Dadan Khan (Jhelum)—Yaganndathis, ganga sagars and gagars, &c. (water jars). 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Brass-wares chased and ornamented are made at Pind Dadan Khan, especially the jagannathis 
and ganga sagars, which are very characteristic and beautiful in form. The price is regulated by weight. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Bahawalpur cups and Phagwara cooking utensils. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The chased and plain brass work of Bahawalpur and Phagwara (near Jullundur) respectively is 


of an excellent finish and character. From the latter place katords, tha/ls, &c., are exported to various parts of the Punjab. 
Brass is the Hindu material par excellence, and though it is preferred plain for household purposes as being more easily 
cleaned, as Hindu usage ordains, it is sometimes richly chased or ornamented. The Muhammadans use copper vessels mostly. 
But to this rule there are many exceptions. Muhammadans on the frontier, following Persian customs, eat from glazed 
carthenware, and are said in the large towns to be gradually adopting English and Chinese earthenware and porcelain—a most 
desirable consummation from the English pottery manufacturers’ point of view, for there are no pottery materials in Northern India 


capable of being made into good earthenware. Poor Hindus use earthen vessels also. The common vessels in use are as 
follows :— 


Gurwa (dota, Muhammadan), a smallibrass pot for holding or 
drinking water. 

Kaul or katora, a rather flat drinking cup. 

Ganga-sagar (Muhammadan aédkhora), a brass ewer for holding 
water. 

Gilas, a straight drinking cup, the English “ glass.” 

Latoa, a large vessel for holding water. 





Gagar, a large vessel for holding water. 

Dol (sometimes of iron), a vessel to draw water with. 
Degchi or degcha, cooking pot. 

Thali (tashtri, Muhammadan), plate. 

Prat, a tray with a rim. 

Tabalbaz, a bowl used to hold curds, &c. 


CLass 4.—BRASS AND COPPER WARES FOR SACRIFICIAL PURPOSES. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Arti, tashta, charnamti, ghanti, sangasan, nandigan, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—But few of these are :nade in the Punjab, and they are usually imported from Benares. 


Cuiass 5—ARMS AND ARMOUR. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kohat matchlocks ; Ludhiana matchlocks ; Peshawar matchlocks, swords and knives; Bhera swords, 


daggers and kukais ; Sialkot daggers, swords, chain mail suits and char aina helmet ; 


sticks. 


Lahore shields ; Hissar guptis or sword 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—In accordance with the Arms Act no blacksmith is allowed without a license to make arms in 
the Punjab. The matchlocks made at Kohat are rather more characteristic than those of any other place in the Province. 


Chain mail suits and char aina or four-plate suits of plate armour are still made for sale to Europeans. 


gone out of use in the retinues of Native Chiefs. 


Nor is armour entirely 











SUPPLEMENT. 
Crass 6—CUTLERY. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Karnal saroutas and scissors. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Betel-nut cutters are made at Karnal in fanciful forms, the handles being of brass with quaint 
projections in which small mirrors and pieces of coloured glass are fixed. A good one costs two or three rupees. Scissors are 
similarly ornamented, the handles being made of brass with bits of coloured glass rudely simulating jewels set therein. A_ pair 
of scissors cost about six annas. These articles are made for export. 





LOCAL VARIETIES.—Nizamabad (Gujranwala) many-bladed pocket knives with hooks, screwdrivers, scissors, &c., tobacco 
cutters, dinner cutlery, &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Nizamabad in the Gujranwala District is known for its cutlery. The tourist is frequently 
offered at hotels and dak bungalows such things which are calculated to display the ingenuity of the maker rather than to serve 
the convenience of the purchaser. The finish and polish of the articles, though not perfect, is better than the quality of the stecl, 
which, although tough, is deficient in hardness, and is often scarcely to be distinguished from good iron. A very rude form of 
pen-knife with immovable blade and turned up point, in a wooden handle, seems to be the only article of Nizamabad make that 
finds a large sale. 


LocAL VARIETIES.—Bhera table knives, forks, hunting knives, scissors, &c. ; daggers, swords, generally hilted in stones of 
various kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—It is not easy to determine whether the stone-handled cutlery of Bhera (Shahpur District) should 
be classed under the head of lapidary’s work or cutlery. The same artizan practises both trades, that is to say, he forges and 
finishes the blade and fashions the false jade or serpentine hilt of the peshgabz or of the hunting or dinner knife. Old files of 
English manufacture are sometimes forged into daggers and knives of good quality. But country iron is generally used. 


LocaL VARIETIES.—Gujrat and Sialkot cutlery. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The blacksmiths at these places are greatly dependent upon the Koftgars, to whose order they 
make their cutlery, such as daggers, knives, betel-nut cutters, scissors, &c. They sell very little independently. 


CLass 7—IRON AND STEEL WARES. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dols, karahis, tongs, ponis, gagars, parats, bowls, tawas, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—These articles are greatly manufactured at Amritsar and Lahore, and sold to confectioners and 
the Hindu Sikh beggars who cannot afford to pay for more costly metal. 


CLaAss 8.—ELECTRO-PLATED WARES. 


LOcAL VARIETIES.—Dishes, spoons, forks, cups, hooka mouth-pieces, hookas, goblets, wine glasses, coffee and teapots, iron 
hinges, temple domes, elephant howdahs. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This class is a very small one. The art of electro-plating in the European method is known to 
a few persons, and in Dehli, Lahore and Amritsar it is easy to get metal replated with very fair success. 


CLASS 9.—ENAMELS OTHER THAN JEWELRY. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kashmir enamelled copper, brass and silver /otahs, tombis (gourd-shaped vessels), surahis and other 
ornamental forms, including the kangri or wicker work, chafferette shape. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Of late years a great development of enamelling on metal has taken place in Kashmir. The 
colours are principally shades of blue, red and yellow being less common. The patterns are modifications of shawl decoration 
motives. A light and somewhat sickly blue is the favourite colour for silver work. Gilding is usually combined with enamel. 
None of the colours are transparent. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Mooltan and Jhang wares. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Occasionally a gi/dés or tumbler-shaped vessel, or a cup and tray, copper or silver, or a pipe 
mouth-piece, are enamelled at Jhang or Mooltan in the opaque colour peculiar to these places, but there is not a regular 
production. 


LOCAL VARIETIES—.Bahawalpur wares. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—A vessel almost peculiar to Bahawalpur is a silver mokhabéa or covered dish, which is ornamented 
with chasing, enamelling and gilding. A slightly translucent blue enamel is peculiar to Bahawalpur. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli wares enamelled, such as pandéns, spice boxes, pipe mouth-pieces, hookas and other wares. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Enamelling in Dehli is done on small boxes, pandans, pipe mouth-pieces, spice boxes, &c., for 
the use of the nobility. Dehli is known for its good enamel, and its work is but little inferior to that of Jeypore. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kangra enamelled wine cups. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Small wine cups in enamelled silver were formerly made for Native Sardars in this region, and 
are still occasionally produced. 


SECTION VI.—ART MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, IVORY, &c. 
CLass 1.—CARVED FURNITURE AND CARPENTRY. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Simla book-cases, chiffoniers, small tables, arm-chairs, couches, wall brackets, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—A trade in furniture carved in walnut wood has grown up of late years in Simla. The workmen 
are mostly Sikhs from the adjacent plains. The fret saw cutting, which once enjoyed a slight popularity in Europe, is imitated, 
and Swiss brackets, clocks, &c., carved in wood, have furnished some models. Besides these trivialities, some objects in a better 
style have been occasionally produced. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Gujrat camp chairs and tables. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The most characteristic form of the trade at Gujrat is the manufacture of chairs and camp 
furniture. The large and cumbrous, but undeniably comfortable, easy chair, known as the Capperina chair, from its introduction 


by a District Officer named Capper, and several forms of camp chairs, are the best known. The trade is an increasing one, as 
the work is fairly strong and well finished and the prices moderate. The wood used is shisham. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


Furniture is so little ne by natives that i it is sel peibiiad to the order of iieiinns: a native rich man’s house is 
often well furnished with carpets, hangings, musnads, &c., but ornamental furniture is unknown save to those who have adopted 
the European style. ‘Tables, chairs, low wood octagonal chairs, and the takhposh are only in use. These are produced everywhere 
in the Province. Dehli, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Lahore, Kasur, Amritsar, and Bhera, in the Shahpur District, produce such 
things especially. 

LOCAL VARIETIES.—Katarpur chairs. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Katarpur, a town in the Jullundur District, is known for its cheap chairs with and without arms. 
‘They are made of shisham and toon wood, and sold very cheap. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli carved sandal-wood and ebony boxes set with oval Dehli miniatures and bound with silver or 
plated brass. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—These sell according to size and number of paintings, from Rs. 280 to Rs. 25 each. 


CLAss 2.—INLAID WORK. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Hoshiarpur chaukis, almirahs, wall brackets, tables, chairs, boxes, desks, rulers, picture frames, cabinet 
(ivory inlaid), salamdans, side-boards, brass inlaid boxes, &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Ivory and brass inlay is one of the manufactures of the Punjab which have been revived and 
extended in the last few years. Now the workmen of Hoshiarpur drive a considerable trade in ivory inlay, especially at the 


village of Ghulam Husain Bassi. Several workmen combine in the work. Shisham wood is exclusively employed and ivory. A 
small edging of blackened wood is occasionally introduced to set off the ivory. 


Brass inlay is also practised in Hoshiarpur ; but perhaps the best work comes from Chiniot (Jhang). 


CLass 3.—IVORY CARVING. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Amritsar—Combs, paper-cutters, card boxes and churis (bracelets). _Dehli—Combs, paper-cutters, card 
boxes, figures of sorts, &c. Patiala—Little figure toys. Shahpur (Sahiwal)—Chessmen and little toys. Mooltan—Bracelets and 
toys. Lahore—Combs, churis and toys. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Ivory carving is not an art which flourishes in the Punjab. At Amritsar great quantities of 
combs are made, and also paper-cutters and card boxes ornamented with geometrical open-work patterns of some delicacy of 
exccution, but no great interest in design. Figure work is but seldom wrought in this Province owing to the predominance of 


Mussulman notion. The ivory carvers in the Dartba at Dehli reproduce the work of Murshedabad in all its variety, but seem to 
produce nothing of local origin. 


Ciass 4.—LACQUERED WARES. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—The Kharédi or wood-turner is found in nearly every town and village of the Province. Hoshiarpur— 
Bed-legs, garwas, surahis, boxes, rulers, toys, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The Hoshiarpur lacquer differs from that of Pakpatten in the use of metallic (tin) ground under 
transparent colour, and in addition to the scratched work of colour, figures of a mythological character are boldly painted and 
covered with transparent lacquer. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dera Ismail Khan—Ornamental boxes, trays, globular boxes, teapoys, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The lacquer of Dera Ismail Khan is unique in character. Very few colours are employed, and 
the pattern is usually of fern-like scrolls of almost incredible minuteness and delicacy of execution, mostly wrought, or rather 
scratched, by women. The caskets, tables, &c., are lavishly ornamented with ivory studs, flowers and similar projecting ornaments. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Pakpattan (Montgomery)—Bed-legs, charpoys, boxes, sticks, chairs, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The aarticles are first turned in the rude lathe of the country, and the colour is applied by 
pressing sticks of coloured lac, like pieces of sealing wax, on the revolving surface. Sometimes two or three colours are laid on 
in patches to produce a mottled or marbled ground. Borders are usually in two or three colours superposed. A pattern is made 
by scratching with a sharp style or chisel. ‘hus, a red flower is made by scratching through the black and green coats ; for 
leaves the black. is only cut away exposing the green, and for a white line all these are cut through to the white wood. This is 
obviously work requiring great delicacy of hand and long practice. The articles are unique both in the solidity of surface and in 
design. 

LOCAL VARIETIES.—Ferozepore—Lac turnery work. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—A workman of Ferozepore has almost raised lac turnery to the dignity of fine art by his skill 
in pattern scratching. He uses the wood of the tamarist or pharwan for his wares, and not, as elsewhere, shisham or poplar. 
This wood, though used in Sindh, where wood of any kind is scarce, is seldom touched by the Punjab workmen. His work is the 
best of its kind in the Province. 

LOCAL VARIETIES.—Sahiwal (Shahpur District)—Chessmen and tables, toys of various kinds, plates, teapoys, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The lac turnery of Sahiwal differs from that of other places in being more crude in colour and simpler 
in execution. A particularly unpleasant aniline mauve.is used, but there is a better class: vases, plateaux and toys made in two 
colours, red and black, or red or yellow, or black or either. The scratched pattern are bolder and larger than elsewhere. 


SECTION VII.—LAPIDARY’S WORK. 
CLass 1.~—AGATE, JASPER AND CORNELIAN WARES. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Bhera (Shahpur)—Caskets, paper weights of sorts, whip and stick handles, ho/da/is (necklaces), &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The green, jade-like stone has not yet been assigned its proper name; it is not true jade, nor do 
authorities on the subject admit it to be plasma. It is said to be found near Kandahar, and to be brought down the River Indus 
on rafts floated with inflated skins to Attock, whence it is carried to Bhera. Other stones resembling serpentine and Purbeck 
marble are used as handles and also in the fashioning of toys and small objects, as paper weights, by the lapidary cutlers of 
Bhera. There is a larger production than finds profitable sale. 

LOCAL VARIETIES.—Amritsar—Necklaces of sorts, small trays and toys, stones for rings, ini, &e. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The dealers as well as makers of these necklaces are Kashmiris resident in Amritsar. This trade 
received a great impetus from the last Calcutta Exhibition, where they were sent in large number and nearly all sold. The 
prices vary from Rs. § to Rs. 15 a-piece. A little of this work is done at Lahore and Dehli also. 
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SECTION VIIIL—MARBLE AND STONE. 
Cass 2.—CARVED OBJECTS IN MARBLE. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Amritsar, Lahore, Chiniot and Dehli carved marble reh/s (book-stands), chairs and vessels of various 
sorts. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Stone-carving is rare in the Punjab. A few toys and vessels are made at Dehli and Lahore. 
The workshop attached to the Golden Temple at Amritsar has some good Sikh carvers, who can produce excellent work. 


SECTION IX.—POTTERY. 
Cass 1.—GLAZED POTTERY. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli porcelain—Surahis, rakabis, abkhoras, lotas, martbans, tiles, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This ware is believed to be the only true porcelain in India. It is really a porcelaine tendre, 
and in a few highly vitrified examples resembles very closely old Persian ware. The paste or body is powdered felsper, held 
together for the purpose of working with a mucilage or gum. Everything must be made in a mould, as the material has not the 
plasticity of ordinary clay. The finer kind is vitreous and semi-transparent. The coarser sorts are identical in texture with the 
tiles used for the external covering of mosques, &c. At Agra, Dehli and Lahore (Kashi work) the colours now used in its 
decorations are a blue from cobalt and a turquoise from copper. Red and yellow are being attempted, but hitherto with 
imperfect success. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Mooltan glazed pottery. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This pottery, which in Europe would be called a faience, has a red or yellowish earthen body, 
covered with an opaque white enamel, in which flint is a large ingredient, painted in two colours, dark blue and turquoise. The 
work is usually completed at one firing, z.e., the enamel and painting are done on the unburnt clay. The art was originally 
confined exclusively to architectural details, chiefly tiles for wall linings, finials, tombs, &c. There is now a great demand of this 
pottery in the form of vases and other ornaments, all decorated in a strictly conventional way, with no trace of Hindu fantasy. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Peshawar glazed pottery, plates, surahis, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This rough faience, a common reddish yellow (earthen) body or paste, covered with a soft lead 
glaze, is chiefly made in the form of plates. Scarcely anywhere else in India is glazed pottery employed in this manner. The 
ware, considered as pottery, is decidedly poor. But there is a quality of colour in its very simplicity which is pleasing to artists. 
Of late years an attempt has been made to adapt it to European requirements, such as tea sets, &c., but with only moderate 
success. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Lahore glazed pottery, martbans, chillams, cups, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—An examination after rain of the great mounds of brick-burning refuse, which are the only hills 
Lahore can boast, shows that glazed and coloured pottery must at one:time have been more common than it is now. There are 
signs that it may again come into favour. The price of a good chillam is a pice, and of a martban or jar, four annas. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Jullundur glazed tile work. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Specimens of coloured and enamelled tile work of unusual excellence are produced at Jullundur. 
Muhammad Sharif, the artist to whom these works are due, is a striking example of a common form of Oriental secretiveness. 
He can make all the colours and glazes of the old Mogul tile work as seen on the Nakodar tombs in this district and many other 
places in the Province. He has been persuaded from time to time to send a few examples of his craft to various exhibitions ; 
but as he works without any assistants, they have to be priced at rates which prohibit their use on any large scale. 


CLass 2—UNGLAZED POTTERY. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Various places. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—In addition to the ordinary bhandé or unglazed ware in common use, there are many 
characteristic local varieties, e.g., the Aaghazi pottery made very thin at Gujranwala and Bahawalpur, the painted (water- 
coloured pottery made at Hoshiarpur, the adrak smeared ware of Jhajjar (Rohtak District), the black painted red ware of Pind 
Dadan Khan, and in most places water-colour painted toys and images for festive occasions, fairs, &c. 


SECTION X.—GLASS. 
CLASS 1—BLOWN OBJECTS. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli and Lahore glass bangles and lamp chimnies ; Karnal glass globes, pear-shaped glass carboys ; 
Hoshiarpur glass wares. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This art as yet is quite in its infancy. The Hoshiarpur workman is almost the only one who 
works independently with his own materials. Independently, that is. of foreign aid, for a few glass-blowers at Lahore collect 
fragments of white European glass, and melting them down, blow cheap lamp chimnies and bottles. 

At Karnal the glass globes are made, which, when silvered inside, are broken up into the small mirrors used in Shishadar 
ornamental plaster work for walls, and sewn into embroideries known as Shishadar phulkaris. 


SECTION XIII—LEATHER AND FURS. 
CLaAss 1.—SHOES. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Dehli shoes Hoshiarpur and Jullundur shoes, Kasur, Lahore and Amritsar shoes, Potwari shoes, 
Peshawar and Kohat chafiis. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Many characteristic forms of shoes are made in the Province, those of Dehli, Rawalpindi, Kasur 
and Peshawar being the best known. Their prices vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 15 a pair. They are generally gold or silver 
embroidered. European boot making has also been learned in the bazars of the larger towns. 
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LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kangra and Hoshiarpur deerskin trousers, coats, leggings and gloves, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—In Kangra and Hoshiarpur deer skins are beautifully tanned with the hair intact, and a fine soft 
skin of a greenish buff colour is made into trousers, leggings and gloves, &c. The prices are from As. 4 for a pair of gloves to 


Rs. 3 for a pair of pyjamas. 
CLass 2.—POSTINS, BELTS AND SADDLERY. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kasur and Jhelum saddlery. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—At Kasur and Pind Dadan Khan (Jhelum District) are made trappings, stirrup leathers and 
whips, &c., which are the best known in the Province. 


LocAL VARIETIES.—Hoshiarpur, Derajat and Peshawar belts, postins. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Very delicately embroidered leather (executed in silk) for belts and military accoutrements of 


the old powder horn and belt types is made at Peshawar, and a little also in the Hoshiarpur District, and some very quaintly 
patterned belts in coloured silk are made in the Derajat. 


LOcAL VARIETIES.—Bilaspur leather and quill boxes, cigar cases, belts, trappings, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—This quaint and curious work is produced in the Bilaspur State and a little elsewhere also. 
Black leather is first made into boxes and other forms, then decorated with circles or patterns of green or red leather or leather 
covered with foil fastened on in the manner of appliqué work, and then the whole is sewed in designs of white with thin strips of 
tough and flexible quills of the peacock. The work is probably of Gurkha origin. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Peshawar leather mule-trunks. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Stout leather mule-trunks (Yakdans) secured by tinned iron clamps, and completed by diagonal 
sewing of coarse thread, are made at Peshawar and elsewhere ; they are of great durability, and can be prepared, by coating with 
boiled linseed oil, to resist rain. The cost is from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per pair. 


LOCAL VARIETIES.—Kasur, Chunian, Hissar and Sirsa leather and brass hookas. 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—Among the most fanciful application of leather is that found at Kasur, Hissar and other places. 


Vases for the hooka are made of leather and ornamented with brass, and sometimes with green leather and studs of silver. The 
cost of a hooka bowl or vase is from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15 each. 


CLASS 3.—FURS. 
LOCAL VARIETIES.—Peshawar catskins, furs, &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—These are imported into Peshawar from Kabul. The price is from Rs. 25 each. 


SECTION XIV.—BASKETS, MATS, AND STRAW WORK. 
Cass 1—BASKETS AND MATS. 


LocAL VARIETIES.—Hazara straw baskets ; Lahore straw baskets ; Peshawar palm leaf; Pind Dadan Khan palm leaf ; 
Muzaffargarh palm leaf; Dehli cane baskets - Simla Hills bamboo. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS.—The Punjab cannot compete with the fine work in this class wrought in Bengal and Madras ; 
but there are many characteristic manufactures in which palm leaves, wheat straw reeds, canes and bamboos are used. The Hill 
Districts, Dehli, Muzaffargarh, Hazara, Lahore, Peshawar and Jhelum are a few of the places where good baskets and mat-work 
are wrought. 


J. L. KIPLING. 
Principal, Mayo School of Art. 
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INDIAN SECTION. 


eYPHE first of the Special Exhibition Series of this Journal cannot be better in- 
= ma troduced than by the following prefatory remarks, in which Mr. Buck, the 
4 aA eh Commissioner for India, notices its connection with the Art Courts:—‘ It has 
Alm eZoa| been truly observed that there are two powerful causes at work in the direction 
of degrading Indian Art. The one is the gradual decline of wealthy patronage; the 
other is the introduction of a cheaper and less artistic class of goods from western 
countries. But the types of the old Art remain in the country, and there appears to be some hope that 
through the education of the new generation of native artists in the right direction, and by spreading 
through the country a better knowledge of Oriental patterns, Eastern Art may still struggle against 
the flood of Western ideas, which threatens to obliterate the characteristic features which form its 
charm.” The object of the Indian Art Fournal is educational. It was launched under the patronage of 
the Government of India two years ago. Receiving liberal contribution from those officials and resi- 
dents of India who are best able to supply suitable illustrations, and comprising, as it will, a continuous 
series of drawings from the Archzological Survey of the Empire, it is hoped that it will, by distri- 
bution among the schools and workshops of the country, help to feed the source from which new 
generations of artisans will imbibe their ideas of art and construction. The Art Fournal has been 
advisedly brought within the scheme of the Indian sections of the Exhibition in order that ad- 
vantage might be taken of the recent labours of the officers in every Province and Native State of 
the Empire to commence what is intended to be a complete series of historical descriptions, illus- 
trated by typical examples of the Art Manufactures of India. It will be continued after the close 
of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 






es 
We 


THE PLAN OF THE INDIAN COURTS. 


HIS plan is intended to enable the reader to form an idea of the relative position of the various 
divisions of the exhibits. Generally speaking we may divide the Indian portion of this Imperial 
Exhibition into five parts. The first three include the collections of exhibits provided by or through 
the agency of the Government of India, and which are distributed in three main divisions over the 
space allotted to the Government of India. 

I. The Art Ware Courts, containing specimens of Art Ware and Ornamental Fabrics from 
each Indian Province or State. 

II. The Economic Court, containing economic products and illustrations of agriculture and 
ethnology from the whole Empire of India. 

III. The ApministraTivE Courts, the contents of which illustrate the operations of the various 
great Administrative Departments. There are the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, the 
Department of Finance and Commerce, the Home, the Public Works, Legislative, Foreign, Military 
and Marine Departments. 

The CrntraL Court is devoted to the Art Ware Courts which are arranged geographically, and 
not as heretofore technically. After passing the vestibule and the Court, decorated for the reception 
of Her Majesty with a choice selection of chintzes from Kashmir and the Punjab, the great Jeypore 
Screen forms the entrance into the Rajputana Court. This is the first example which meets the 
visitor’s eye of the splendid series of ‘characteristic carved screens which enclose each Court. 
Mr. Buck in his explanatory preface says that notwithstanding the decay of some of the Arts 
which had wealthy and ostentatious patrons, the custom still prevails for opulent bankers and 
merchants to spend some part of their superfluous wealth in decorating the houses of their gods 
and their own dwellings with carvings in wood and stone. It was thought desirable therefore 
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that this living type of decorative Art should be given suitable prominence in the screens which 
form a double facade in front of the Provincial Courts. The idea of thus illustrating the decorative 
carving which ornaments so many of the streets and temples of India was originated on a small 
scale in one or two of the Courts of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883, which were enclosed by 
carved balustrades on the level of the ground. But in order to avoid interference with the free passage 
of the public it was decided by the Royal Commissioners that in London the carved work must be raised 
on arches, and it is satisfactory to know that this plan has rendered possible the imitation with greater 
closeness of the architectural style prevailing in India, which confines the richest part of the carving to 
the arches of doorways and to verandah balustrades. The carved screens have been constructed from 
a grant specially made for the purpose by the Royal Commissioners, and they form a convenient frame- 
work to the Courts containing the exhibits of each Province and Native State. 

The order in which the respective Courts are arranged cannot be said to owe its motive to anything 
but convenience, or it may be the effect or tout ensemble. The first Court, as already remarked, is 
Rajputana, containing contributions from Ajmir-Mairwara, and the Jeypore, the Bhartpur, Karauli and 
Dholpur, Ulwar, Kotah, Ajmir and Bikanir States. | Each possesses a screen and fills a sub-court with 
its Art wares. 

Next in succession comes the CenTraL Inp1aAn Court in which the States of Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Rutlam, Orchha, Datia, Punna, and Chhatrapur are represented. On the other side of a dividing 
passage is the Bomspay anp Baropa Court, to which also the States of Bhavnagur, Junagad and Cutch 
contribute. Next in order is the BENGAL Court with a Hindu and Mahommedan screen on either side, 
to which is annexed Nepal, the elaborately carved screen shewing faithful examples of the ancient 
Newar Art. 

The Nortu-West Provinces AND OupH Court is next entered, with its row of marble pillars 
inlaid with precious stones, the work of which is similar to much of ‘the Taj Mahal, and which were 
recently excavated. 

The PunjaB Court, as will be seen from the plan, occupies an extensive space, and is separated 
by a passage from a block comprising the KasHmir Court, the CENTRAL Provinces and the Assam 
Court with its ornamental screen composed almost entirely of bamboo and cane, combined with sitil pati 
mats and native silk cloths ; this forms a marked contrast to the elaborate carving of all the preceding 
screens. Then follow Burman anp Mapras, the screens of which both carved in Burmese teak 
stand out in marked contrast, the composite Buddhistic and autochthonous religious motives of the 
former seeming to be far remote from the Dravidian architecture of the Vijaynagar period. The last 
Court is divided between HypERABAD on one side and Mysore and Coore on the other, the latter 
occupying two out of the seven bays. 

The Imperrat Court devoted to the economic products occupies the South Court, which is entered 
by the great gateway composed of Indian timbers, most of the specimens belonging to the Bengal 
Economic Museum. The arrangement of this Court differs altogether from that of the Art Ware 
Courts. It groups together, under the scientific arrangement which is followed in the classified list 
prepared by Dr. Watt, the products of the Indian Empire. It may not be generally known that for the 
first time a complete economic survey of the Empire has been attempted. It is impossible, and were it 
not so, it would be somewhat outside the scope of this journal to give even a bird’s eye view of the 
successive products which can be studied by the aid of the index collection arranged on the northern 
wall of the Court. But we may note the Indian shops arranged on the left, the models of native villages 
illustrating the everyday life of the people, and the figures which show the exact types not only of the 
superior races but also of the wild tribes who represent the ancient peoples whose land the Aryan invaders 
conquered and possessed, but who still inhabit the hills and forests under various names. 

These ethnological exhibits have, however, to quote Mr. Buck again, a twofold object which connects 
them directly with the object of this journal, and which will entitle them to a fuller notice when occasion 
may serve. In the first place they serve to give to the people of England some practical idea of the 
variety of races which are found in different parts of the great continent of India, as well as of the 
various manners in which ornamental fabrics are utilised as articles of dress; in the second place, to 
encourage an Art which seems capable of attaining considerable excellence in India—that of clay 
modelling. The clay modellers in more than one Province of the Empire are in some respects equal 
to the best terra-cotta workers in Italy, and the system for the first time adopted in connection with this 
exhibition of re-producing their work in Plaster of Paris seems likely to give prominence and encourage- 
ment to the Plastic Art of the country, since it will now be possible to meet any demand which may 
arise for such work with less risk of breakage and at a much smaller cost. 
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In the centre of the Economic Court the great bamboo bridge, or as it may be call trophy, is a 
conspicuous object, and the collection of over three thousand articles made from this most versatile 
material, can only be briefly introduced by a quotation from Colonel Yule’s ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Glossary,” 
p- 41. ‘In fact it might almost be said that among the Indo-Chinese nations the staff of life is a 
bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, landing-jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation wheels and scoops, oars, 
masts and yards, spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, bow-string and quiver, oil cans, water-stoups 
and cooking pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, clothes-boxes, pan-boxes, dinner-trays, pickles, preserves, and 
melodious musical instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, bellows, mats, paper, these are but a few of 
the articles that are made from the bamboo. To these may be added from a cursory inspection of a 
collection in one of the museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, cages, grotesque carvings, brushes, 
fans, shirts, sails, teapots, pipes and harps.’’ A conspicuous feature—though outside the Economic 
Court, and not included in the Imperial collection, as being a special presentation from the Rangoon 
Chamber of Commerce—will be the Burmese Pavilion. This, while forming an excellent illustration of 
the native Pagoda architecture, will also comprise an interesting exhibit of the great staples of the 
country, timber and rice. 

We must not omit the display of native agricultural implements on a reduced scale, which will be 
found on the south side of the Imperial or Economic Court, and which will prove of great interest. 

The third section containing the Administrative Courts will be found in the Arcade starting from the 
right of the Military Court. The series of records and reports which have been provided will enable any 
persons who desire to make themselves acquainted with the details of the internal administration of 
India, to ascertain the sources from which the best and most complete information is obtainable. The 
presence, too, of the Administrative Courts in the Exhibition building will help to give some practical 
notion of the vast machinery required for the administration of the Indian Empire, and in this view, the 
contents of these Courts hold a significant position among the exhibits provided by the Government of 
India. 

Another most attractive display is that of the ferae naturae which will be found in the Kuch Behar 
Hunting Trophy at the head of the North Court. This has been furnished by the generous assistance 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Kuch Behar, a well-known and popular Prince and sportsman. 

We now come to the fourth division of the Exhibition. In the North Court 200 feet of space are 
devoted to the representation of the teas, coffees and cocoas from India arranged in small Courts. The 
different qualities will be shown in glass cases, and visitors will be enabled also to test the result of the 
various infusions. The Colonial and Indian tea rooms are shewn on the other side of the northern wall, 
and will be for refreshment rather than tasting. The Indian tobacco growers and manufacturers will 
display their samples in this room. The arrangement of these products has been carried out by Messrs. 
H.S. King & Co. The Court devoted to private exhibitors occupies the western section of the North 
Court and is exclusively occupied by Indian firms or by native exhibitors who are represented by H. S. 
King & Co. as agents under special appointment. The display of Art Ware of all descriptions brought 
together by Messrs. Proctor & Co., Mawe, Lockwood de Forest, and others will make this Court a most 
attractive and interesting one. 

Last in the five main divisions comes the Inp1aAN PaLace and Roya Pavition with its Durbar Hall 
erected under the personal supervision of Mr. Purdon Clarke, and immediately fronting the Bishop’s 
Gate of Old London. The entrance will be through the magnificent Gwalior gateway presented by H. H. 
Maharaja Scindia, flanked by bastions, which admirably simulate the embattled approach to an ancient 
palace, into a fore Court, where the palace artisans brought over under the charge of Dr. Tyler will be 
seen at work. The following is a complete list of the artisans: carpet weaving, wood carving and 
turning, gold and silversmith’s work, Delhi embossed copper work, brass founding, seal engraving, 
sweetmeat making, earthenware and glazed ware, stone carving, cotton printing and dyeing, silk weaving, 
Kinkhab weaving, clay figure making from Lucknow, and miniature painting. A full description of the 
Palace, the Pavilion, and Durbar Hall will be given with illustrations in an early number. 








BOMBAY EXHIBITS. 


‘LD OMBAY contributes a large collection of specimens of Art Ware from that Presidency, including 

contributions from Baroda, Cutch, Bhavnagar, Navanagar, Gondal, Morvi, Cambay, Junagad, 
Palanpur, Revakantha, and Savantradi States, as well as from Aden in Arabia, which also is under its 
Administration. 
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The most attractive feature of the Bombay Court is the carved ornamental Screen that runs along 
its entire length. The Royal Commissioners have taken: plaster casts from the panels and pillars of 
this Screen for decorating nearly the whole of the ‘‘ Private Exhibitors’ Court,” and it must be a matter 
of gratification, to those concerned, to see the beautiful and remarkably effective Bombay carving 
repeated everywhere in decorating a series of Courts extending along the entire length of the large 
building. Any more proof of the design and workmanship of this Screen would be superfluous. The 
Baroda Pigeon-house, a lofty structure most elaborately carved, attracts attention, and is deserving 
of the central position assigned to it. In Baroda and over Gujarat the Jain and Hindu 
inhabitants erect ‘‘ pigeon-houses”’ for feeding, not only pigeons, but parrots, sparrows, and all other 
birds living in or near their towns. The Gujarathis consider it a sim to kill any animal, and to feed 
them is held to be a great act of charity. All the pigeon-houses are therefore erected by the wealthy 
natives of Gujarat out of sheer charity. In the mornings it is a pleasant sight to watch men, women, 
girls, and boys, all carrying grains to be spread about these pigeon-houses, and to witness the 
boldness with which the birds and squirrels partake their breakfasts in spite of the presence of a humane 
crowd, one inhuman member of which is sufficient to frighten them all in their wild or ‘‘undomes- 
ticated”’ state. H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, who contributes this monument of the humanity 
of his subjects, deserves credit, not only as its appreciator, but as a patron of the Art of wood carving, 
of which Gujarat is the birth-place and the cradle in Western India. 

Several other specimens of wood carving have been sent from Gujarat, and Mr. Mulchandabhai 
Hattising, df Ahmedabad, deserves a special mention. Mr. Wimbridge, of Bombay, who has employed 
a large number of the Gujarat carvers, and who, as the Managing Proprietor of the East India Art 
Manufacturing Company, undertook to construct a large portion of the Bombay Screen, has also sent 
some good pieces of furniture and an extra piece of the Screen, which can be utilized as an ornament 
for the fireside of an English mansion. It may be remarked that ‘the few specimens of furniture 
supplied by the East India Art Manufacturing Company, and by Mr. Mulchandabhai, of Ahmedabad, 
materially differ from the clumsy and ill-proportioned work found all over London as ‘‘ Bombay Black- 
wood furniture,” of which the Bombay Committee have carefully avoided sending any specimens for the 
Exhibition. 

PAINTINGS. 

Painting is an ancient Art in India, in ‘‘Sakuntala,” or the ‘‘ Lost Ring,” in ‘‘ Vikramorvasi,” and 
in the ‘‘ Uttar Ramcharitra,” this Art is mentioned; and in the ancient caves of Ajanta and Bag it still 
gives a proof of what the Hindus could do with their primitive brushes and natural pigments. The India 
Museum contains a large number of copies of the Ajanta Paintings, and some of the decorations are 
introduced on pieces of Pottery contributed from Bombay. In times gone by the Indian Princes 
patronized this Art by employing artisans in their palaces, and vestige of that system may be seen in the 
Cutch Palace of this day, which sends a long roll depicting the holiday procession of His Highness the 
Rao. The elephants, camels, horses, palanquins, howdas, state carriages, tom-toms, banners, arms, 
and armour of an Oriental Prince can all be seen painted in this scroll. The indigenous Art of 
Painting in its various applications and stages can also be seen in the lacquered furniture of 
Savantwadi, the toys of Sind, Surat, Gondal, and Gokak, the glazed tiles from Hyderabad, and the 
misnamed ‘‘ Bombay Pottery,” which is painted and glazed in that city under the supervision of a Sind 
potter from Halla. Of European Art of Painting, as practised in India, there is a series of Paintings 
from Mr. Van Ruith, who specially illustrate scenes from the domestic life of the natives, a few portraits 
and illustrations of the ‘‘ Bombay Flora,” by students of the Bombay School of Art and Mr. Lovett’s 
sketches of the native army as equipped and dressed by the British Government. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photography is not an Indian Art, and yet the Photographs sent by the Bombay Committee are very 
useful in truthfully illustrating the manner and habits of the artisans of that place, as well as the house 
decoration as practised in Western India. It bespeaks good judgment to select several of the artisans 
at work for being photographed, as visitors to the Exhibition would naturally like to know something 
about men, the result of whose patient labour and skilful workmanship is placed before them in such a 
pleasing manner. 


STONE-WORK. 

His Highness the Thakur Saheb of Bhavnagar has contributed a large marble screen, elaborately 
designed and exquisitely carved. It is said that this piece forms a part of the Cenotaph, or sculptured 
marble chhatri, designed by Mr. Griffiths, Superintendent of the Bombay School of Art, and being 
erected in memory of the late wife of the present Ruler, under the direct superintendence of 
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Mr. R. Proctor Sims, C.E., the State Engineer of Bhavnagar. A carved window in soap-stone, from 
Rewa Kantha, and a few specimens of carved marble from Cutch, have also been exhibited, along with 
some carved plates from Dhrangadhra in Kathiawar. We may mention here the plaster busts of the 
ministers and British officers of Bhavnagar, executed by Mistri Vala Hira, a former student of the 
Bombay School of Art, employed as a Head Artisan of that State. 


POONA CLAY FIGURES. 

Poona Clay Figures are distinguished for their truthful modelling and life-like representation of the 
large variety of races inhabiting the Bombay Presidency, each race having its dress and turban distinct 
from another. They differ from Lucknow figures, in which the dresses are modelled and painted, their 
dresses being made up of actual pieces of cloth. It is a modern industry, developing itself from the 
indigenous toymaking trade, owing to the demand created by the European collectors of curios, who 
are struck with the infinite variety of the head dress of the people, and bring the models home to 
England to show to their friends and relations the life-like representations of those among whom they 
moved in a distant land. The typical set of these figures now exhibited is possibly the best of its kind. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Bhavnagar, Baroda, and Cutch send a complete collection of the Musical Instruments of India, 
consisting of Satars, Bins, Tamboris, Sundaris, Sarangis, Vinas, tun tunas, a large variety of drums, and a 
good collection of cymbals and bells. The Conch, or Shankh shell, Turbenella rapa used in the 
Mahabharata as a war bugle, has also found its place in the group. 


INLAID WORK (WOOD). 

The Bombay and Surat Inlaid Work-boxes, made of sandalwood and decorated with ivory, 
blackwood, or metal, are imported in large quantities, and are too well known to need any special 
description. This industry owes its origin to the Parsi artisans of Surat.. When Bombay became the 
commercial capital of Western India some of the Parsi workbox makers migrated and settled them- 
selves in that island under the protection and patronage of the British Government. The Bombay 
Committee has acted very wisely in sending only a few of the best specimens of this work, as they are 
easily spoilt by exposure to damp, which peels off the ivory and renders them liable to be deteriorated. 
We have besides, in London, a large number of them exposed for sale, and unless some of the best 
samples of workmanship were exhibited, it would have been difficult to please the English public. The 
Ratnagiri School of Industry supplies a large Cabinet inlaid with ivory and stag-horn, but beyond its 
marking the progress of an educational institution it has hardly any interest. 


GLASS WARE. 

Kapadnanj, in the Kaira district, is the only place in the Bombay Presidency where Glass is manu- 
factured in its primitive state from a natural earth called us, which is a mixture of the carbonates and 
silicates of soda with several mineral impurities. It is, however, remarkable for its iridescent properties 
and good colour, resembling the antique and old Venetian. The shapes are quaint and beautiful. In 
that little town there are about 40 to 50 families engaged in this industry, and bangles for native women 
are sent to Sidhapur, Disa, Palanpur, Kadi, Broach, and Bombay. It is a curious fact that all the 
glass-makers of Kapadnanj are Musulmans, and that the Hindus of that town deem it against their 
religion to follow that profession. The Musjid derives a profit of 2 per cent. on the sale proceeds of 
the glass, and if a workman breaks his promise of supplying a given quantity of the glass at the rate he 
agreed to give it, he is punished by his caste-men with excommunication. A fine, ranging from 
10 rupees to 20 rupees, and proper fulfilment of the broken promise, alone entitles him to re-admission 
into the community. All accounts between the workmen and the dealers are settled on Fridays. Ifa 
workman cannot settle his account on that day he is to pay a heavy interest. It is said that crude glass, 
of the value of about 3 Jakhs of rupees, is annually sent to Bombay for foreign export by some Bhoras 
and Banias, and that it is purified and turned into various shapes in the glass manufactories of the 
European Continent. It would be interesting to find out some more definite statistical account of this 
trade, which, though represented by a few pots and bottles, may, if well regulated, develope itself into 
an important item of the manufactures of Bombay. 


CAMBAY STONES. 

His Highness the Nawab of Cambay exhibits a large collection of paper cutters, jewellery boxes, 
armlets, buttons, rings, and necklaces made of agates, moss-stones, cornelians, and blood-stones: 
There are about 100 merchants who deal in these stones, which are collectively known as Cambay 
Stones, and the number of artisans is said'to be about’ 2,500 to 3,000. The stone is obtained from 
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Ratanpur Hill, in Nandor sub-division of the Morvi State, in Kathiawar, and from Kapadnanj in Kaira, 
3 annas to 5 annas a sher of 80 folas, according to the size and quality. One maund gives three to five 
shers of the dressed stone. The monthly income of an artisan ranges from 7 rupees to 60 rupees a 
month, according to his workmanship, and the trade is supported by exports to China, Jeddo, and 
Bombay. The Cambay State imposes Io per cent. export duty on the articles, and it is said that the 
annual outturn ranges from 2 to 3 lakhs of rupees. 





THE CARVED TEAK WOOD SCREEN 


OF THE 


BOMBAY COURT. 
A MONG the principal features of interest in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition are the ornamental 


screens which divide the several Provincial Courts of the Indian Section of the Exhibi- 

tion. The Screen for the Bombay Court—the general design for which was made by Mr. Griffiths, 
the Superintendent of the Bombay School of Art, and Secretary to the Bombay Committee for the London 
Exhibition, and which forms the subject of illustration in the present number of the Journal, consists of two 
lengths, each of 80 feet long, made up of eight open bays, 10 feet wide. In addition to these, are the four 
ends, each 12 feet wide—the total length of the screen being 208 feet with a uniform height of 10 feet. The 
two centre bays on either side are corbelled out so as to break up the monotony of the long flat facade. 
The design of the screen has been made with a view to illustrate as fully as possible the characteristic 
wood-carving of the Presidency. 

The cost of the screen is met by a grant from the Royal Commission and contributions from Native 
States. The amount assigned by the Royal Commission to Bombay, including Baroda, was Rupees 
4,500, which sum would not go far in illustrating the elaborate carving, characteristic of the wood work of 
the Presidency. The Bombay Committee therefore, applied to some of the native princes for subscriptions 
and they most liberally responded to the Committee’s request. His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, and 
His Highness the Thakur Saheb of Bhavnagar, each contributed Rupees 4,000; His Highness the Rao of 
Cutch, Rupees 2,000, and His Highness the Nawab of Junagad undertook to fill in two bays at a cost of 
Rupees 1,700. The present intention is to sell the screen after the closing of the Exhibition, so that the 
contributors will be reimbursed to the amount of their contributions. 

The sections of the screen belonging to the Royal Commission, His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
and His Highness the Rao of Cutch, being fourteen bays out of twenty-four, were executed by native artizans, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. Wimbridge of the East India Art Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Wimbridge who prepared all the working details has taken the examples of the carved ornament for the 
Royal Commission, and Cutch Sections from the following well-known mosques, at Ahmedabad, viz: 
Mahafiz Khan, Shapur, Dastur Khan, and Rani Sipri—and the details for the Baroda Section are 
from various houses in Surat. 

The Bhavnagar Section which comprises four of the richest bays, was constructed in Bhavnagar itsélf, 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. Proctor Sims, the State Engineer, assisted by a very intelligent 
native mistry, Harilal Parshotana. The details of the work are taken from the old palace, and from some of 
the houses in the town. 

The Junagad section, which may be cited as a specimen of work executed without intelligent super- 
vision, was likewise carried out locally by Dalpat Nathu. 


ae 


HAMMERED COPPER. 


HIS is a new branch of art taught in the Bombay School of Art, which is so ably and successfully 
directed by Mr. J. Griffiths. The panel or plaque, the design of which is taken from the Ajanta Caves, 
and the vase figured in the illustration show great excellence both in design and execution. The theme of 

the plaque is well treated albeit quite alien in its religious origin to the modes of thought of the present artists. 





PReas 


KINKHAB. 


‘ INKHAB, of which there are several good specimens in the Bombay Court, is a gold and silver 
brocade, manufactured at Ahmedabad and Surat, in the Bombay Presidency. There are about 


seventy to seventy-five dealers in Ahmedabad, and nearly the same number at Surat. At Ahmedabad, 
kinkhab with the woof either of gold or silver only is woven, while at Surat, the variety with gold and silver 
thread, as well as that with silk alone, is manufactured. At Ahmedabad there are about 500 to 600 
looms for weaving kinkhab, and at Surat about goo to 1000. The material is used for covering 
state carriages, saddle cloths, thrones, cushions, chairs and couches, and marriage dresses of bride- 
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grooms, bodices worn by women of Gujarat, and Musalmans’ jackets and caps, are also made of it. 
The two specimens illustrated are called ‘“‘rumails’’ and are used for covering presents given by princes 
and nobles. The designs for these are of great variety and beauty. Each design has its specific name 
by which it is known. The design ‘gota vela” literally thick lines (gota) running like a creeper (veda), 
from the thick winding lines which form the prominent feature of the design; and “pdn Kothama Chardani,” 
meaning four petalled flowers in diamonds formed of leaflets. This specimen is a variety of kinkhab, known as 
“Banaasi,” from its resemblance to some of the fabrics manufactured at Benares. It is much thinner in texture 
than the ordinary kinkhab, and the fabric is used for scarves by both men and women. 








PERFORATED BRASS WORK. 


WO windows represent the revival of the ancient perforated brass work of Ahmedabad, of which one is 

given in illustration. The designs are taken from the windows in the Rani Sipri and Shah Allam 

mosques, at Ahmedabad, whence also the details of the Cutch section of the screen were selected. 

Mr. Hope states that Rani Sipri was the wife of a son of Ahmed Shah, and her mosque and tomb were com- 

pleted in 1431, probably by herself. They are the first of a series of buildings more elaborately ornate than 
any that preceded. Shah Allam who was the spiritual guide of Mahmud Begada, died in 1495. 





© 
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CARVED FURNITURE. 
T HE reproach deservedly cast upon the cumbrous and tasteless Blackwood furniture with its depraved Dutch 


patterns and its inappropriateness, is in no way deserved by the examples given. They represent a 
tried departure in both design and execution. in the carving of the SAzskam wood, mainly due to the 
enterprise of M. Lockwood de Forest. 





FASTERN ART CARPETS. 


VERY interesting Paper was read before the Society of Arts, on the 17th of March, on the above 

subject, the chair was taken by Sir G. Birdwood. Mr. Vincent J. Robinson, who has done 

more than anyone else, as a collector, exhibitor, and author, to diffuse a knowledge of the very 

best Oriental Carpets in England and on the Continent, dealt with the subject historically and 
critically. 

After tracing the various early historical references to ornamental woollen work, he pointed out 
that the slender materials for Indian history do not enable us to discover when Carpets came to form 
one of the luxuries of Indian Chiefs. There is no trace of their use in the period of the Mahabharata, 
or in that of Asoka, or in the sixth century A.D., as exemplified in the rock-cut temples of Ajanta. 

The Mahommedan conquest might be taken as the epoch when India, in her North-Western 
Central Provinces, underwent profound modifications, by which, however, the Provinces south of 
the Nerbudda were much less affected; and in the Southern part of India we have the Hindoo 
designs in their integrity, bold and vigorous in colour and geometric in form. Referring to the dyes 
originally used in the manufacture of Indian Carpets, the lecturer suggested that the acknowledged 
superiority of Oriental Carpets should be traced to the geographical and climatic conditions, both in 
regard to the production of the woollen material and to the agency of the sun in the process of dyeing. 
Another element of the success of the Oriental weavers, especially in design, was found in their 
abhorrence of novelty, and the lecturer went so far as to declare his wish to make it an axiom that in 
fine designs novelty must be excluded. This, in his opinion, would be strictly in accord with the true 
Oriental practice. As an illustration, there was quoted the pattern known as ‘ Heratee,” which has 
had the widest reception in modern times for Carpets. There is now no tracing the origin of this 
charming design, from which thousands of Carpets have been made with no two alike. The theme 
remains, but the colouring and even the scale of the drawing is ever changing with marvellous 
ingenuity. Another remarkably beautiful pattern of Indian origin seemed to have been suggested by 
orchid growth, the blossom of the dendrobium being a very conspicuous and beautiful feature. 

With regard to the existing exemplars of choice Oriental Carpets, the remarkable circumstance 
was mentioned that, except that of the Sultan of Turkey, there is probably no Royal or even public 
collection which possesses really good specimens of choice Oriental Carpets, or such as would compare 
with examples in the hands of private collectors. Nor is there a reserve of fine Carpets anywhere 
existing to be drawn upon. The last places to look for such are now probably those which originally 
produced them. 
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The lecturer proceeded to attack the Indian Carpets collected at the South Kensington Museum, 
which were afterwards ably defended by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, and from thence went on to denounce 
the establishment by the Government of India of the gaol Carpet industry, and attributed to the 
supply of Carpets therein manufactured, not only the overthrow of the native handicraft, but the loss 
of reputation of Indian Carpets as Art fabrics, which has already set in among artists and leaders of 
taste. 

At the close of the discussion Sir George Birdwood said that it was perfectly awful to note the 
degeneration which had taken place in the artistic qualities of Indian Carpets in recent years. At one 
time he, himself, attributed this degeneration almost exclusively to the influence of the Government 
Schools of Art and the gaols. At present he felt that it was chiefly due to the influence of English 
Commerce on the historical handicrafts of India, and that the Schools of Art were really doing all they 
could to stem the tide of deterioration. At least this was true of the School of Art at Bombay, under 
Mr. Griffiths, and at Lahore, under Mr. Kipling, and at Madras, under Mr. Havell. It was now almost 
impossible to find any of the textile fabrics in Western India, which were not tainted with the aniline 
dyes. This had gone so far that even the most sacred articles used in the worship of the gods were 
contaminated with them. There was a sort of glove worn when telling the beads on a rosary before the 
gods, and all the examples of it sent to the forthcoming Exhibition from the Bombay Presidency were 
ruined artistically by the thread used in embroidering them being covered with aniline dyes. It was a 
most remarkable fact, for the use of the dyes in these articles amounted to a ceremonial pollution of 
them. Nearly all the textile fabrics sent from Bombay were smitten with the same prismatic leprosy, 
he could call it nothing else. 





THE ARCHALSOLOGY OF. INDIA. 


HIS formed the subject of an interesting Paper read before the Indian section of the Society of 
Arts, on April 2nd, by James Gibbs, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., whose services to the department of 
Government Archeology, while a member of the Council of Bombay and of the Governor-General’s 
Council, are well known. In reviewing the labours of those who have been prominent in the study of 
Indian Archeology, Mr. Gibbs mentioned that in the wreck of the P. and O. steamer Indus, General 
Cunningham, the founder and able conductor of the Archeological Survey of India, had lost the notes 
of years, and the books and some of the curiosities he had collected. This was well described as, to 
some extent, a national misfortune, which will prevent our benefitting by much of the labours of a 
lifetime spent in archeological pursuits. After describing the steps taken to secure the carrying out of 
a complete Archzological Survey in India, Mr. Gibbs spoke of the little support or encouragement that 
Archeology meets with from the great majority of the officers of the Government, and he expressed an 
earnest hope that a change might be brought about, as the knowledge of the feelings of those interested 
in Indian Archeology at home became more known to the otherwise able and energetic administrators 
in India. The subject of restoration was dealt with, and occasion was taken to make a suggestion 
which can be best given in the lecturer’s own words. ‘‘ When the fort of Delhi was taken, in 1857, 
great havoc was made in the Palace buildings, and the screen behind the Emperor’s seat, in the 
Dewani Am or hall of public audience, was sadly mutilated and despoiled of some of the larger Mosaic 
tablets. A gallant officer, in high command, appropriated several, and having had them converted, I 
believe, into tables, sold them to the South Kensington Museum. One of them was the famous picture 
of Orpheus charming the animals, which is said to contain the portrait of the architect employed by 
Shah Jehan, Austin-de-Bordeaux. I trust that, as the screen is now being restored, those tablets may 
be returned and replaced in their original position.” It did not seem to occur to any of the speakers 
that such a precedent would entail the restoration of all the antiquities collected in England, commencing 
with the Elgin Marbles. 
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KINKHAB.—(BANARSI)—Pau Kothama Chardani. 
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ER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY VICTORIA, QUEEN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, EMPRESS OF INDIA, was born in 1819, and 
ascended the throne in 1837. The Royal Proclamation sent forth at the great Allahabad Durbar, in 
1858, announced that the Queen had assumed the government of India, and in 1877 Her Majesty was 
proclaimed Empress of India at the Delhi Durbar. The portrait, which we have been specially 
permitted to reproduce, was taken in 1884, and has not been before published ; it is an excellent likeness, 
representing Her Majesty as attired in semi-state. It will be followed bya series of some of the 
Indian Princes who have been especially distinguished for their exertions on behalf of the Exhibition. 
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H.H. THE MAHARAJA OF JEYPORE. 


H. Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh, the thirty-fifth Maharaja of Jeypore, is said to be the one 
e hundred and thirty-ninth descendent in direct line from Kusa, the second son of Rama Chandra, 
the deified King of Oudh, the hero of the Ramayana, whose descendents are known as the Solar race 
or Suryavansi, the Children of the Sun. The history of the ruling family of Jeypore commences in 1128 
with Tej Karan, the hero of a romantic legend. Among the most famous of the Jeypore rulers were 
Man Singh, Viceroy of Bengal, and conqueror of Orissa for the Emperor Akbar, and the learned 
astronomer, Jey Singh, Governor of Jeypore, who received the title of Sawai from the Emperor of 
Delhi, and who, besides being a liberal patron of art and science, was a great politician and general. 
The predecessor of the present Prince, was distinguished for encouragement of art and learning, and for 
his loyalty and devotion to the British power. Before his death, in 1880, he nominated, in accordance 
with the Hindu law of adoption, a young noble of his blood to succeed him. This nomination was con- 
firmed by the Government of India, and the new Maharaja assumed the name and style of Sawai Madho 
Singh. During the five years that he has been on the throne, all the institutions initiated by his pre- 
decessor have been maintained and developed, and many measures of great utility have been inaugurated. 
He is among the foremost of those Princes of India, whose contributions to the Exhibition are specially 
acknowledged by the Government of India. His territory occupies an area of 14,465 square miles, with 
a population of 23 millions. He is entitled to a personal salute of 21 guns, or four in excess of the 
number allotted to the State. His capital is one of the handsomest cities in Rajputana, with spacious 
streets lighted with gas, and can boast of a college, parks, alms-houses, hospitals and schools. 
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H.H. THE MAHARAO RAJA OF ULWUR. 


*T “HE present Chief of Ulwur, Maharao Raja Mangal Singh, G.C.S.I., succeeded to the throne in 

1874, on the death of Sheodan Singh without either lineal or adopted legitimate descendant. It 
was needful to choose a ruler from the collateral branches of the ruling family, who trace their descent 
from Udekaran, Raja of Jeypore, and thus also belong to the Solar race. The selection fell upon Thakur 
Mangal Singh, of the Thanna family, the present Maharao Raja, who was made G.C.S.I. on January 
Ist of the present year. 

The founder of the State was Pratap Singh, who, in 1771-6, obtained the title of Rao Raja, and the 
direct tenure of Macheri, and subsequently secured the Fort of Ulwur. His successor, Bakhtawar Singh, 
allied himself with the British Government in the Mahratta War of 1803-6, and his nephew and 
successor died in 1857, and was succeeded by Sheodan Singh. The present Maharao Raja is also 
one of the princes whose services are specially acknowledged in connection with the Exhibition. The 
area of the State is about 3,000 square miles, with a population of about 779,000. The Chief of Ulwur 
enjoys the right of adoption and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
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The Entrance Gateway and Ornamental Screens forming 
the divisions of Art-Ware Courts. 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 


dim oN QHE Art-ware Courts are entered through a gateway, contributed by His Highness the 

# A Maharaja of Jeypore and carved by his subjects. The gateway is surmounted by a 

Nakarkhana, or Drum-house, such as is usually found over the entrance to royal residences 

or temples in which musicians play at stated intervals, and in regular order, certain tunes 

in honour of the sovereign or god, after which other strains are added at the will of the 

performers. In the kiosk on the top are arranged all the musical instruments which are 

usually played in a drum-house. On the front of the platform has been carved the Shamsha or 

picture of the sun, which is symbolical of the descent of the lords of Jeypore and of the Rajput chiefs of the 

solar race, and is, moreover, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, or Institutes of the Emperor Akbar—‘a Divine 

Light” which God directly transfers to Kings without the assistance of men. It is affixed to the gates or walls 

of palaces. On the opposite side will be found a representation of the moon from which the Indrabani, the 

other great branch of the Rajput race, represented by the Rajas of Jeysulmere and Karauli, is said to have 

sprung. On the same beam below the cornice on the front of the gate is engraved the motto of the Jeypore 

house ‘“‘ Yato dharma stato gaya” “Where virtue or righteousness is there is the victory,” in Sanskrit, with English 

and Latin versions. The Latin ‘‘Ubi virtus ibi victor” better expresses the meaning of the original than the 

English ‘‘ Where virtue is—is victory,” but, however worded, the idea is as appropriate for the entrance of a 

great Exhibition as it is for the motto of a State which has in many ways acted up to it. On the corresponding 
beam at the back the motto, ‘“‘ Ex Oriente lux,”—From the east comes light,—has been carved. 

The central kiosk can be closed with purdahs or curtains of sash, that is, cotton and silk cloth (silk alone 
was forbidden to be worn by Musalmans at prayer time, hence the fashion), of Indian make such as is used in 
Hindu palaces. To support the curtains chods or metal poles have been provided. The banners on the rails 
are respectively the panxch-rang or five-coloured flag of Jeypore, a small copy of the standard given to the late 
Maharajah at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress and the Maki maratzé or 
symbol of the highest nobility given by the Moghul Emperors, which was much prized. It consists of the 
golden head of a fish and of two gilt balls, all borne on separate poles. These symbols were brought from 
Delhi in the reign of the Emperor Feroksha, and so great was the honour deemed that the musicians in the 
Jeypore Nakar-khana played for three days and nights consecutively, and the whole city was given up to rejoicing. 
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RAJPUTANA COURT SCREENS. 
JEYPORE. 


HE gateway at the entrance of the Rajputana Court and the screens which form the walls of the Jeypore 
bays, have been primarily constructed to afford more space for the display of exhibits, but they have 
been carved wherever possible to illustrate the position of wood-carving in the country. Jeypore, as a 
whole, is essentially a land of stone and stone-carvers, but, owing to the patronage of many wealthy bankers, 
who live in Shekhawati, the northern district of the State, a large number of carpenters have settled in the great 
towns situated in that sandy tract, which is almost devoid of timber. Some of the better workmen in past days, 
may, however, have been attracted from Delhi by the Musalman Nawabs of Futtehpore and Jhunjhunu, 
formerly rulers in the district. In the unsettled times which preceded the British supremacy, the great 
capitalists of India, who were for the most part Marwaris of the branch of the Jain faith known as Oswals, sought 
safety, for which, of course, they well paid, among the chiefs and nobles who lived in Bikanir, Marwar, and 
Shekhawati, in other words, on the verge of the country marked on our maps as the Great Indian Desert. In 
this way large towns have sprung up, such as Futtehpore, Nawalgarh, Jhunjhunu, Ramgarh, and Chirawa, and 
here the bankers or Seths and their retainers have lived securely, while their agents or gumasthas have earned in 
distant places, even as far as Hongkong on the one hand, and Zanzibar on the other, heavy interest on their 
capital. As the agents left their families at their homes, and retained little money, the heads of the firms ran 
but small risk. The Seths have built magnificent temples and houses, and as good durable wood was scarce, 
they imported it from distant places and had it carved into door-frames, windows, or balconies. Wonderful old 
traditiona! designs have thus been preserved. 








Following this rule, Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley, in Medical Charge, Eastern Rajputana States, 
suggested that the timber necessary for constructing the Jeypore Screen should be cut and joined in Bombay 
and be then brought to Jeypore, where the Shekhawati carpenters should be allowed to enrich it by carving 
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without unnecessary European interference. The scheme was adopted. The measurements of the screens were 
fixed in accordance with those laid down by the Royal Commission, and Colonel Jacob of Jeypore was good 
enough to put the ideas of the author into practical shape by supplying a design for the screens and an elevation 
for the entrance gate. The general design is the modified Saracenic in vogue in Upper India and Rajputana. 
The only instructions issued to the wood-carvers were, that as great a variety of patterns should be employed 
as possible, the ornament to be purely Indian, and no attempt to be made to work on other than the traditional 
lines. The men drew rough outlines with a pencil or even the graver, and each carver has done what was right 
in his own eyes, subject to the approval of the mstr7s or master-workmen, who had to judge whether the whole 
work would be in harmony or not. The screens were cut and joined by the Bombay Saw Mills Company, and 
the Nakar-Khana by Mr. Wimbridge, Head of the East India Art Furnishing Company of Gawalia Tank 
Road, Bombay. It has been urged that carving has been too lavishly employed, and that plain surfaces should 
have been left, by which the beauties of the ornamental work would have been the better displayed by contrast. 
Apart from the fact that Indian, like medizval European work, is characterized by the patient ornamentation of 
all parts that are unseen, as well as of those that are visible, there is the important consideration that, had our 
village carpenters been interfered with in their designs, it would have been impossible to tell where to stop, and 
the screens would have no longer been examples, as regards ornament, of pure Indian skill. As it is now, the 
work is a good example of what uneducated men in the old time could accomplish. It must be recollected that 
all the carving will be within a few feet of the eye of the spectator in the position it will occupy in the 
Exhibition, and that for this reason minuteness of detail has everywhere been justifiable. The endless variety 
of ornament, showing the fertility of invention, and the true artistic sense of the carvers, affords a field for much 
patient and pleasing study. Many of the workmen had never before left their homes in the desert. The 
general idea was that they were wanted in Kabul or even in distant England. Patience and the persuasive 
powers of Haji Mahomed Ali Khan, Nazim or Governor of Shekhawati, however, overcame prejudices of a few 
men who came to Jeypore, and these soon induced others to follow their example. They have worked cheerfully 
and well, and it has been most interesting to watch them as they laboured. 
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KOTAH. 


HE screen for the Kotah section of the Rajputana Court consists of a front and side piece made of 
Shisham wood (Dalbergia Stssu) and inlaid with ivory. This style of work is much practised in the 
town of Etao in the Kotah State. The architectural design is Hindu, and has been copied from old 

buildings in the city of Kotah. 





AJMERE. 


HIS screen is designed to represent a sample of the ordinary street architecture in the Ajmere City. 

The archways or arcades are similar in style to those used for verandahs of houses, serais, shop fronts, &c. 

These arcades are often surmounted by a system of ornamental bracketting and open carved work, 

supporting upper balconies. In this screen the balconies are of course omitted, to conform to the limits imposed 

by the dimensions of the Exhibition Courts. The architecture is spoken of in ‘“ Fergusson’s History of 

Architecture” as the ‘“‘Mixed Hindu Style.” The materials generally used in street architecture of this kind 

are a mixture of cut stone and stone masonry and plaster work, the whole being either whitewashed or decorated 

by painting in bright colours, In some cases the entire work is of cut stone or of marble. This model is carved 
in wood and painted white to represent the original type as nearly as possible. 





BIKANIR. 


HE Bikanir ornamental screen is a simple structure 10 feet 6 inches high, of a total length of 20 feet, 
divided into two bays. each 12 feet 6 inches broad, by two central (one in front and one in rear) and 
two side supports, each 1 foot 3 inches broad. The entrances into each bay are 8 feet high in the 

centre, sloping off to 6 feet 6 inches at the sides, and the upper portion is 2 feet 6 inches broad, having in 
addition a crenelated edge along the facade facing the central avenue. The screen has no pretensions to 
architectural design and was constructed to show to the best advantage a style of decoration applicable to wood, 
stone, earthenware, &c., and believed to be peculiar to Bikanir, of which the following is a brief description : 
On the surface of the wood, which had been previously well scrubbed with liquid clay and allowed to dry, the 
outlines of a flower pattern were stencilled with a bag of powdered charcoal through perforated paper. Succes- 
sive layers of liquid clay were then applied with small squirrels-hair brushes within the outlines of the pattern, 
each layer being allowed to dry before the next application, until a raised surface bringing out the stalks, leaves, 
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and petals with sufficient distinctness had been produced. The whole surface was then fixed by a coat of paint, 
and when this was dry gold leaf was applied overall. The ground-work, black with a red border, on the portion 
intended to face the central avenue and the adjacent Courts of Central India and Ajmere, and red with a black 
border, in the interior of the Bikanir bays, was then painted in, the flower pattern standing out in gilt relief. 
The whole decoration has been divided into panels showing different patterns. 


A. C. Tatpor. 
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KARAULI. 


HE front screen consists of a carved red sandstone architrave and false arch supported on carved 
pillarsand surmounted by a perforated sandstone screen, also of the same stone, and 10 feet long by 

21 feet high. Above the screen and to break the monotony of a horizontal line are placed, in the 

centre, a perforated imitation of a nearly semi-circular fan-light and, at the two ends a couple of small turrets 
surmounted by cupolas. The style of architecture cannot be exactly defined, as the screen in reality is a mixture 
of copies of parts of several local buildings, fitted to the dimensions required ; thus, the pillars, false arch, and 
architrave are taken from the interor of the Khanwas Mahal (now used as the Residency) ; the perforated 
work in screen is a copy of similar works in the masjid at the Wazirpur gate of the city; the central bit is 
borrowed more or less from a semi-circular fan-light in the city, and the cupolas on the turrets placed at the 
ends are similar to those used to cover portions of the palace. Generally speaking, the screen is a representation 
of local architecture in details, but not as a whole. It is made throughout of red sandstone procured from the 
celebrated quarries in the immediate vicinity of the city of Karauli, and has been constructed entirely by local 
stone-masons and stone-carvers under the general supervision of the State Public Works Department, It has 
cost altogether R308-6-2 ; and has taken five months to complete, during which time an average of ten masons 
were daily employed on it. The side screen consists almost entirely of perforated work( /had/z) in panels. The 
panels are formed by vertical pillars and horizontal architraves six inches wide which enclose the perforated 
work. In the central panel a small false arch is substituted for this. This screen is throughout a representation 
of the perforated sandstone screens largely used in the city of Bhartpur and neighbourhood, and known as 
“‘Jhalli.” The pillars and false arch are in general imitation of local work in similar positions. The stone used 
is a light brown or salmon coloured sandstone from the Rupbat quarries, It is much used in the city, easily 


worked, and admits of very fine work. The screen has been manufactured by the local masons from designs 
supplied to them. 
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JODHPUR. 


HE Jodhpur screen is of carved teak wood ; it was designed and made at Jodhpur by Jodhpur artists 
and workmen. The architecture is the modified Delhi adopted in Rajputana. 
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ULWUR. 


HE front portion of the screen consists of panels of white marble, perforated and carved in relief, fitted 

| in a frame-work of black marble and teak wood, and supported upon three beautifully carved white 

marble pillars each eight feet high. A decorative design of glass-work, on which the crest and arms of 

His Highness the Maharao Raja are emblazoned, surmounts this portion of the screen, The side portions of 

the screen consist of panels of red sandstone carved on both sides. The designs of the pillars and panels are 

taken from carvings existing in the Ulwur Palace, and are of pure Hindu style. The glass-work decoration is 

also taken from the Ulwur Palace, three rooms in which are entirely ornamented with work of this description. 

The screen is altogether of Ulwur workmanship, and the marble is from the celebrated quarries of Makrana, 

Rajputana. There are quarries of white, pink, and black marble in the Ulwur State, the first-mentioned being 
perhaps of the finest quality obtainable in India for statuary purposes. 

H. R. Peacock, Lt.-Col. 


THE CENTRAL INDIA COURT SCREEN. 


N the north or right hand side the Central India screen consists of three bays, each 10 feet in length. 
The central bay is higher than those flanking it, and is intended to illustrate Buddhist and Hindu 


sculptures as found in Central India. The pillars are modelled on, though not’ exactly copied from, 
sculptures existing at Khajrahti in Bundelkhand. At the base of each is a large female figure, with smaller 
figures on either side, and above these, groups of small figures arranged in tiers, each of a different design, the 
whole being in high relief. The cross-beam uniting the pillars illustrates Hindu style both in figures and in 
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ornamentation. The centre is occupied by an image of Ganeshji. This mixture of styles was adopted in order 
to take an opportunity of showing Buddhist and Hindu figures together. The bays flanking this central 
entrance are somewhat lower, and consist of one pillar at each extremity, supporting, with the help of the central 
pillars, horizontal screens of Gwalior stone-carving in relief. These pillars are of simpler style than the central 
pair, but are also modelled on the carvings of Khajrahi. The stone screens consist of panels and plaques, in 
various designs, some copied from the Sanchi Tope, near Bhopal, others from the fort at Gwalior, and others 
again planned by the workmen themselves. 

On the south or left hand side the style of screen is altogether lighter. Here, again, there are three bays, 
but the central one consists of an arch in the middle about 5 feet broad, flanked by two narrow passages about 
2 feet broad. There is no horizontal screen in the central portion of this bay, which is simply an archway, but 
the side portions are fitted with glazed tiles. One flanking bay is fitted with perforated stone-work from 
Gwalior, and the other with perforated wood-carving from Ujjain. The three pairs of pillars supporting these 
three bays are all of similar style, differing only in elaborateness of carving and are copied from the kind of 
pillars often seen in temples and dwelling-houses in Indore and its neighbourhood. The perforated stone panels 
and wood-carvings are, as before, partly copied from actual buildings, partly designed by the workmen. The 
outer pillars of the portion of the screen first described, and all six pillars of the second portion, are surmounted 
by brass pinnacles made at Rutlam, and copied from temples. 
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THE RAZM NAMAH. 


HE greatest treasures of the Royal Library at Jeypore is an unrivalled MS. of the Razm Namah or 
History of the War, the Persian abridgement of the Mahabharata. Dr. Rieu in his Catalogue 
of Persian MSS. in the British Museum explains the nature and origin of this work. The preface, by 
Abul Fazl, the friend and historian of the great Akbar, says that the enlightened monarch, convinced 
that the fanatical hatred prevailing between Hindus and Musalmans mainly arose from mutual ignorance, 
sought to render the books of the former accessible to the latter. He selected the Mahabharata to be 
translated by competent authorities of both races. The order for the translation was given by Akbar in 
A.D. 1582, and the work entrusted to five translators, whose joint production was entrusted to Faizi, who 
may probably be credited with the rifaccimento which bears the name of the Kazm Namah. This 
title, which according to Faizi was given to his work, is not found in the British Museum copy which 
bears the stamp of Sir Elijah Impey and belonged afterwards to Mr. Halhed, the translator of the 
Gentoo Laws. The work in the British Museum is in three volumes and contains 134 miniatures fairly 
executed; there is also in the British Museum a copious MS. English précis of the Razm Namah, chiefly 
taken from Halhed’s notes by the Rev. J. Hendley. 
The Jeypore Razm Namah, written by Khwaja Inayatullah on paper from Dowlatabad, contains 169 





full-page miniatures, magnificently drawn and illuminated in the highest style of Persian Art, far superior 
to those in Halhed’s copy or to anything of the kind in the British Museum. This may well be believed 
when it is known that four lakhs of rupees (at the time far more than equivalent to £40,000) were said to 
have been paid to the artists for the illustrations. The payment of such a sum is not incredible, it 
represents the salary of the painters engaged upon the work, and is paralleled by a case which occurred 
within the last fifty years at Ulwur, where Maharaja Banni Singh gave at least 50,000 rupees as salary 
to a man who prepared a famous copy of the Gulistan which was exhibited at Jeypore by the side of the 
Razm Namah, and contained but a small number of miniatures. 

The exact date at which the work came into the possession of the Jeypore house is not known, but 
from the impression of a seal on the last page it would appear that it was in the Imperial Library at 
Delhi as late as the reign of Shah Alum, a.p. 1759-1806. This page bears the impress of eleven seals, 
five of which, however, are illegible. The remaining six show that they were affixed by the Imperial 
Librarians, and denote that they had become responsible for the book. It belonged therefore to the 
great Emperor Akbar, and to the Emperors Shah Jehan and Shah Alum. 

The book was no doubt one of the earliest written, if indeed not the first. It is indeed highly 
probable that it was Akbar’s own copy, as the illustrations were prepared by the greatest artists of his 
day, who have affixed their signatures to the paintings. 

Of the sixteen great artists at the Court of Akbar, fourteen are known to have been engaged on the 
illustrations, including Daswanth, the first master of the age; Bas4wan, who so excelled in back ground- 
ing, drawing of features, distribution of colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, that many 
critics preferred him to Daswanth. 





go ENGRAVED BRASS: PLATE AND TRAY. 








The last volume of the ‘‘ Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition” (a complete copy of which is 
exhibited in the Jeypore Court) contains a reproduction in platinotype of almost all the miniatures, two 
being given in coloured fac-similes. The volume also contains a valuable historical introduction and an 
abridged narrative of the great epic by Dr. Hendley, in medical charge, Jeypore, under whose super- 
intendence the enlarged illustrations hereafter referred to have been prepared. This work ought to be 
more widely known, both as an invaluable record of the Indian Art Treasures gathered at Jeypore and 
of the munificent taste of the Maharaja. There are also exhibited, on either side of the Jeypore Court, 
enlarged copies of six of the most characteristic miniatures, accurately coloured. These cartoons 
are eight times the size of the originals. The numbers are those of the Jeypore Catalogue and are given 
to facilitate the reference to the cartoons. 

In No. 538 King Yudhishthira is seen escorted by a heavenly guide to the lower world, where he 
is told the spirits of his brothers are in torment. He starts back as he sees the horrors of this 
fearful abode, which are most powerfully portrayed in cartoon No. 539. The messenger says that he may 
return, but at that moment he hears the voices of his relations declaring that his very presence lightens 
their troubles, and therefore decides to remain for love of them. Immediately the awful vision, for it is 
but illusion, gives place to sweet fields and beauteous paths, and the shining gods descend to escort him 
to heaven where he finds his brothers. He has suffered all these horrors because he once failed to speak 
the whole truth, or had told, what some casuists term, a lie of necessity. 

In No. 540 we have the birth of Parikshit, the grandson of Arjuna, one of the heroes of the great 
war. The child was born dead, but Krishna restored it to life. 

The picture is full of interest, for all the surroundings of the mother are exactly the same as those 
that may be seen in any well-to-do Hindu household on a similar occasion at the present day, and the 
distribution of food and money to beggars outside the gate is equally characteristic. In these respects 
India has changed but little for many centuries. 

No. 541.—At the conclusion of the great war, which is described in the epic, the celebrated sacrifice 
of a white horse was performed by King Yudhishthira as an atonement for the blood of the Brahmans 
that had been shed, and as a proof of his universal sovereignty. This interesting rite, in which all 
the actors were princes, is powerfully delineated. 

No. 542.—The white horse was let loose a year before the sacrifice and was allowed to wander whither 
he willed. If any one molested him, the army of the would-be universal lord fought with the troops 
of the opposer, and compelled him to yield, and aid their chief in future conflicts. Unless this could be 
done against all the surrounding chiefs with success, for twelve months, the sacrifice could not be 
performed. No. 542 represents the departure of the white horse from Hastinapur the capital. 

No. 543.—At the conclusion of the war, the successful party, that is the Pandavas, feasted together. 
It will be seen in this picture that the women ate separately from the men. 

In No. 544, the burning of Lanka, an episode in the Ramayana, the second great Indian epic, which 
is included in the Mahabharata, is represented. Lanka was ruled by Ravana,a demon king. Hanuman, 
the monkey god, entered it as a spy but was caught, and his tail, the glory of a monkey, was covered 
with oiled cloths, and the whole set on fire. Hanuman in revenge increased his size and burnt up 
one-eighth of the city with his blazing tail. 

The cartoon chosen for illustration represents the great feast held at Hastinapur by Yudhishthira, 
the Maharaja of Bharata, Krishna, and the Pandavas, before the ceremony of loosing the White Horse on 
his year of wandering. The artists Daswanth and Bhora have given an illustration of a Royal banquet 
of their time, which is also an excellent and truthful one of present customs. 

It is to be hoped that the prospect held out by Dr. Hendley in the Jeypore handbook of the publi- 


cation of the whole of the miniatures in coloured fac-simile may be realized. 
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ENGRAVED BRASS PLATE AND TRAY. 


(SCHOOL OF ART, JEYPORE). 


HE School of Art was established by the late chief in 1866, under Dr. De Fabeck, and for the last 

ten years it has been under a native principal, Babu Opendro Nath Sen. That the School has 

done good work, and diffused better knowledge among workmen, is shown by the fact that articles once 
a speciality of the School manufacture are now made and sold in the Bazaar. The tendency to employ 
ornamentation in the ordinary brass ware of daily life has been met by the School of Art in the produc- 
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tion of engraved brass, especially of Ganges water pots and vessels used in temples, which are covered 
with engraved mythological figures. The large oval tray illustrated, covered with chased and engraved 
figures amidst foliage, represents with great animation a hunting scene. It is the best example of this 
kind of brass work hitherto made in the School of Art. 
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JEYPORE ENAMELS. 


HE pre-eminent skill in enamelling on gold, which distinguishes the Jeypore artists, has been 

illustrated in the ordinary series of this journal (No. 2. 1884), where also a very full account of 

the process is given by Dr. Hendley, who also furnishes the following brief note on the present 
exhibits :— 

The Jeypore enamel is of the kind termed Champléve, the outline being formed by the plate 

itself, while the colours are placed in depressions hollowed out of the metal. These colours are 

metallic oxides, and are made to adhere by fire; they are applied in succession for each single tint or 








group of tints. It is this necessity of repeated exposure to varying temperatures, depending upon the 
different lengths of time required by the colours before they fuse, that makes the art of the enameller 
so difficult, and the risk run at every stage of course greatly increases the value of the ornament thus 
decorated. The red colour is the most difficult to apply, and for this hue Jeypore is famous. These 
facts must be taken into consideration when examining enamels. Like the minute bronzes of the 
Japanese the more this work is studied the greater appear its beauties. Gems are also used to enhance 
the richness of the enamel. As few artists are engaged in this work, the outturn is very limited. As 
the South Kensington Museum contains some large pieces, it has not been considered necessary to 
contribute many expensive articles on the present occasion, but a considerable stock of jewellery, in 
which enamelling forms the principal feature, has been sent. The largest specimen shewn is a box 
especially prepared for the Royal Commission in which the ornament is of a simple character, and the 
colours are pure primary tints and few in number; for in enamel, as in so much modern Indian work, the 
tendency has been to excess of ornament, and a great multiplicity of hues, some of which are crude and 
wanting in harmony. 

The illustrations have been selected to show the application of enamelling to jewelled ornaments, 
and to vases respectively. The Chaughara-phul dan is a beautiful example of the designs as well as of 
the colour effects produced by the enameller. The illustrations are from water-colour drawings exhibited 
by Lieut.-Col. Jacob. 
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DECORATIVE PANELS, ULWUR. 


HIS species of decorative painting, interspersed with small pieces of variegated glass, is found in 
the Shish Mahals of native chiefs, and there are three rooms in the Maharaja’s palace decorated 
in this style. 





POTTERY, ULWUR. 


HE pieces of perforated glazed pottery selected for illustration are a Surahi and a butter-dish, 

besides these a cup and cover included in the group are good examples of the buff-coloured ware 

from Ulwur, which, retaining the natural colour of the yellow clay, may be contrasted with the blue which 
characterizes the large collection of pottery from Jeypore. 





EMBROIDERED CAMEL SADDLE, JODHPUR. 


ODHPUR is one of the few places in Rajputana where the art of embroidering velvet with gold 
and silver thread is practised, though necessarily only to a limited extent. This exhibit represents 

the most elaborate and costly example of the work as applied to a camel saddle intended for two riders. 
The material is velvet, and the Karchob or frame embroidery, as well as the silver stirrups and ornaments, 
exemplify the oriental extravagance of decoration rather than artistic beauty of workmanship. 


INDIAN PALACE. 





INDIAN PALACE. 


LTHOUGH somewhat anticipating the number in which we hope to give illustrations of the 
Indian Palace, we are desirous of calling the attention, and we hope of attracting the practical 
patronage of our readers to the artisans in the Serai, and their handicrafts. They are from the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, Delhi and Rajputana. The first shop to the left is occupied by Mahomed Jan, 
of Delhi, a turner; and the next two are devoted to gold brocade (Kincob) and silk weaving, under the 
management of Shahtan from Benares—the magnificent piece of silver brocade work being made has 
been purchased by Her Majesty the Queen, it is typical of true Indian art. Next comes the carpet 
weaving, where Petharam Brahmin and his companions from the Agra Central Prison are at work; 
the foundation of the carpet they are now making is of camels’ hair, and it is copied from an old Persian 
pattern: this is certainly the most interesting and attractive shop. Next is seen Wyliath Hosein, the 
well-known dyer from Agra, who has Mokunda Cheepeé, or the hand-printer, as his next door neighbour. 
The durree loom is under the Palace, and represents the old cotton tapestry work of Farrukhabad. Then 
comes Nusser Ahmud, from Delhi, a seal engraver and copper embosser; while seated beside him is 
Nusser Hosein, the well-known ivory miniature painter, from Delhi, who is employed in reproducing 
a picture from a photograph of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India. The adjacent shop is that 
of Munnalall, the clay figure maker, from Lucknow; and beside him is Jevanlall, his assistant, who is 
busy moulding. Next is Tulsiram, the sweetmeat maker, from Agra, whose shop is most 
picturesque with the bright brass plates, the oil burners and brass bells which adorn the front—this man 
is by caste a Buniah and well-known in Agra as the leading confectioner. Buxshiram, the old man 
from Agra, is busy with his potter’s wheel making clay goblets, &c., and the four Rajputs come next, who 
are stone cutters and masons, from Bhartpur; beside them is seated Kadirbuxsh, stone carver, from 
Bikanir. Hemchand, the goldsmith, from Agra, is busily making bangles in gold, for which there seems 
to be a demand; and Mogul Jan, from Delhi, the sadagar, or silversmith, is employed in making 
sleeve-links from Indian coin. Next is the shop of Hajee Meah Jan, the coppersmith, who is employed 
in making Pandans; and the last on the list of Indian artists is Kadirbuxsh with his assistant, from 
Naguia in the Binaur District, who are busily employed in wood carving, the material being from the 
foot of the hills, near Nynee Tal, of good grain and black in colour. 
The men have been selected by Dr. J. W. Tyler, F.R.C.S., with the approval of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B. 
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INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 


MOST instructive paper was recently read before the Indian Section of the Society of Arts, by 
Mr. Baden-Powell, on ‘‘ Indian Manufactures from a practical point of view.” The lecturer 
pointed out that the hereditary handicrafts of India can always hold their place, provided their character 
and quality is maintained, so long as labour is so cheap in India. But there is a danger of the old ways 
being deserted, of which he gave some curious illustrations, for which we refer our readers to the 
Fournal of the Society of Arts for the 14th ult. Most apposite to the present time were the remarks as to 
the encouragement of Indian Manufactures and its practical side: ‘‘ We need more than an interest which 
expends itself in momentary desire to possess the object, we desire one that will go on to give some 
thought as to the labour, the work, the cost, who has made it, and what place the trade may have in the 
social policy of the great Indian Empire.” 
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Section |.—FINE ARTS. 


Ciass 1.—PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


I)ESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Paintings on ivory from Jeypore. 

REMARKS.—Though not a speciality of Jeypore, many of the artists will do good work on this material. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Paintings on card, thick paper, goldbeater’s-skin. 

REMARKS.—Enormous quantities of brightly coloured pictures of every grade of merit are produced throughout 
the State. Almost every noble has a painter in his retinue, and inthe capital there are several da/é/s or middlemen 
(baniahs or saraogis) who deal solely in pictures. The best men naturally live in the capital and the pick of these are employed 
by the Chief, receiving retaining fees in the shape of salaries or lands with the privilege of working for private parties when not 
wanted in the palace. Many of these posts are hereditary where the son is capable. Jeypore frequently sends men to other 
States for special work, as for example, a beautiful palace at Jodhpore was chiefly decorated by an artist from this State. 
Mythological subjects find very ready sale. 

The most advanced artists have taken to clothing the gods in European costume with similar surroundings: thus Siva is 
shown sitting in a hall lighted by candles in glass shades, and Krishna drives a phaeton, which is filled by his friends and 
attendants. The following are popular sets of designs: Sets of the incarnations of Vishnu, Siva, forms of Durga, the Sikh 
Gurus, and Jain Lords or Tirthankaras; series showing the ceremonies performed at every stage of a Rajput’s career ; 
portraits of the Maharajas of Jeypore; the personified modes of music; sets of trades and callings with different faces (not the 
same face for each trade as at Benares); portraits of famous men as musahibs or ministers; priests and women in local 
costume. The finest work in outline is done on gold-beater’s skin. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Illuminated manuscripts and caligraphy. 

REMARKS.—A little work of this kind is done to order by Mussulmans. 


CLASS 2.—ENGRAVINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, &c. 


REMARKS.—Several presses, one belonging to the Durbar (the Court), produce lithographic job work and occasionally 
a pamphlet. 








CLass 3.—PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 


REMARKS.—The Maharaja employs a photographer, and the Raja of Khetri has a man who works well and even 
produces magic lantern transfers and colours them. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Coloured photographs. 

REMARKS.—Several artists have been employed by the Durbar in colouring photographs, which they do with considerable 
skill. Some of the best illustrations in the work entitled ‘“‘ Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition’’ were done in this way. The 
subject was photographed and a print was then carefully coloured from the original. With the aid of the negative and the 
coloured photograph the chromo-lithographer was able to prepare a perfect reproduction. 


Section IlL—DECORATIVE ART. 
CLass 1—ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AND MODELS. 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Designs for carved stone work as applied to buildings. 


REMARKS.—Rajputana is pre-eminently the country of stone-carving and masons, and the best work is done under the 
Public Works Department, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob, the Executive Engineer. The best designs may be seen in 
the new Albert Hall, at Jeypore, now approaching completion. The young men who prepare the designs under the supervision 
of Colonel Jacob, have spent months in copying on the spot the best examples of the marvellous carvings at Delhi, Fatehpur 
Sikri, and elsewhere in Rajputana and the adjoining districts, and then, pervaded by the spirit of the originals, have produced 
new designs of the same school, but without being copies, in any sense of the word. In the same way judicious supervision has 
made the Jeypore sculptors equal in technical skill to any masons in the world, at all events when not employed on the figure. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Models in clay. 


REMARKS.—AIll important architectural works in stone in the Public Works Department are first executed in clay in 
order that the effect may be judged. Some of the men employed, work in this material with great facility and skill. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Models in plaster of Paris. 

REMARKS.—Some very elaborate models of public buildings have been made to scale in plaster of Paris. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Models in stone. 

REMARKS.—Models of temples and other buildings are made by the Silawats (stone-cutters) and sent to all parts of India. 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Models in brass. 


REMARKS.—The following is introduced as an illustration of the kind of work indicated. A model on a large scale 
in brass is now being made for a banker at Ajmere, of the city which the god Indra is fabled in the Purdns to have given to 
Rakhabdeo, the first of the Tirthankaras or deified Jain Lords. It represents several large squares, each with four grand 
gateways and surrounded by shops and houses with large halls and temples crowded with figures. All the details are beautifully 
carved and finished, and the whole is covered with gold, and some of the gateways are decorated with floral designs in colour. 
The brass work alone is to cost Rs.10,000, and the gold laid upon it will amount to Rs.go,ooo more. The model is to be 
placed in a temple, and its owner hopes that when he finally attains moksha or salvation, an abode on a similar scale will be 
allotted to him in the future world. In this way is buried much of the precious metals in India to reap a heavenly instead of 
an earthly interest. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Designs by native artists. 


REMARKS.—Before beginning a building an artist generally prepares a design showing the arrangement of rooms and 
more prominent features, but the details are usually worked out as the building progresses, and the ornament, as in medizval 
times, is, as often as not, the result of individual taste and effort rather than of slavish mechanical copying of the ideas 
of a master. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Perforated screens or rails (Jali) in stone or plaster. 


REMARKS.—A Jeypore mason can design and carry out, almost with his eyes shut, an endless variety of tracery either in 
stone or plaster. For the latter Jeypore is famed throughout India, and there is not a house without some carved work to 
show in this material. 
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CLass 5—DECORATIVE PAINTING AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Plaster dados, floors, &c. 


REMARKS.—As noticed above, the beauty of the Jeypore plaster work is unrivalled. The floors of all places and even ordinary 
rooms are covered with polished plaster of the purest white, grey, or red. The walls are adorned with dados in the same 
material and these are enriched with ornament in fresco or distemper in various colours. Nothing could have a cooler or more 
pleasant effect in a hot climate. Some of the cornices in rooms are exquisitely decorated with figures in colour, as for example, 
a series representing the sports of women and children in the zenana. A beautiful set of cornice panels, each containing a 


flower in gold and colour, is now being painted in one of the large halls in the palace by students of the School of Art 
and other artists. 















DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Decoration of walls and ceilings in plaster enriched with scales of mica. 
REMARKS.—Walls and ceilings thus covered have a very cooling and satiny lustre. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Decoration of walls and ceilings in floral or arabesque work in plaster. 
REMARKS.—This work is still largely employed. The flowers are raised and sometimes gilt or tinted. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Decoration of walls and ceilings in mirror work either in silvered-glass or talc: in some 
cases backed with discs of plated copper or with coloured pieces of metal foil. 


REMARKS.—This is a favourite mode of decoration, and the general effect is as if the rooms were adorned with gems, 
though it is apt to be over.done. The pieces of glass are often set in gilt or silvered borders arranged in various arabesque 
patterns or in the forms of trees and flowers. Mirrors and portraits in fresco are sometimes interspersed, and often the outlines 
are formed by plain plaster. Such work is frequently done at the present day. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Painted glass. 







REMARKS.—The design is cut out of a sheet of plaster or metal, and behind the openings thus formed pieces of coloured 
glass are arranged so as to produce a picture. A second piece of plaster cut in the same way as the first is then placed behind, 


and the whole cemented together. This is a very ancient use of coloured glass and has a rich effect when the sun shines 
through the panel. 











DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Wall painting. 


REMARKS.—It is the fashion in Jeypore and many other parts of Rajputana to cover the outer as well as the inner walls of 
houses with paintings of various kinds, such as battle scenes, figures of elephants or mythological subjects, in various colours. 
This is after all the training ground of most of the artists who occasionally produce very striking pictures in this line. 


CLASs 7—DECORATIVE CARVING 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Carved stone or wood doorways, balconies, &c.—The former throughout the State, the 
latter in Shekhawati, its northern division. 





REMARKS.—Architectural stone-carving has already been described. Very bold and effective wood-carving is done at 
Siekar, Fatehpore, Lachmangarh, Jhinjhni, Chirawa, Nawalgarh, Singhana, and other large towns in the northern part of 
Jeypore, where a large number of wealthy merchants and bankers, who make their money in Bengal, Hindustan, Bombay, and 
other distant places have their permanent homes. These men import the wood from a distance and have it carved on the spot 
by carpenters who etch out the design with a graver on traditional lines and complete the work with vigour and truth. 









(The Nakar Khana and Feypore screens were all carved in teak by these men.) 


Section IV.-—JEWELLERY. 


CLaAss 1.—GOLD AND SILVER-SMITH’S WORK, INCLUDING FILIGRAIN SETTING OF PRECIOUS STONE, &c. 






REMARKS.—Every branch of jeweller’s art is practised in Jeypore. Some men have attained great excellence in copying 
European designs. The amount of silver, and especially the gold jewellery made in Jeypore, is enormous, as the principal 
dealers have business connections with many of the Rajput Courts. A jeweller can be found in every town capable of con- 


verting bullion into antique but artistic bracelets or other ornaments which differ little or not at all from the forms carved on 
the oldest images. 











DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Ornaments in base metal. Ornaments in beads. 



















REMARKS.—There is a large business done in these ornaments and some of the castings are wonderful examples of skill 
and ingenuity. For example, a bracelet of elaborate interlacing gold links is cast in one piece by means of aclay mould and 
wax. The oldest and best forms are found amongst the poor, because they are not so easily taken by novelties, and their 
ornaments, if broken up, would be worth less than as they are. 


CLass 2.—ENAMELLED JEWELLERY. 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Jewellery, plate, sword handles, &c. 


REMARKS.—The enamel of Jeypore on gold is the best in the world. The red hues are unapproachable elsewhere. The 
designs of late have shown the usual Indian failing of over-minuteness and want of character, but this is the fault of fashion 
and not of the workman, who, by the way, is generally a Sikh. The colours come from Lahore. The cost is about Rs. 26 per 
tola. Enamel ornaments are often set with gems. As in so many other trades, the dalal or broker has designs prepared 
which will sell best, the Chztera or artist carries out his ideas in making the design, and the graver ‘‘ Gharaiya,’’ a Sonar or 
goldsmith, carves the gold into pits to receive the colours which the enameller or ‘‘ Winakér”’ applies. The latter is responsible 
only for purity of his colours and correct finish. Many pieces go from twelve to twenty times through the fire. The Jeypore 


enamel is of the Champlévé variety, that is, the outlines are formed from the plate itself, and the colours are deposited in 
depressions in it. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Enamel on silver. 
REMARKS.—A little enamel is done but of poor quality. 
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Section V.-ART MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 


CLass 1.—GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


REMARKS.—The plate of Jeypore is noted more for its massiveness, with occasional grace of form, than for the elaboration 
of its surface ornament which would indeed, amongst Hindus, be out of place, as their religious customs compel elaborate 
cleansings with sand or coarse friction. A little boldly carved plate is, however, sometimes produced, and of late, Nandkishore, 
a watchmaker and engraver, trained at Rurki, has introduced a variety on which the figures are so engraved as to imitate the 
clothing or the natural fur of animals or feathers of birds. Such work, clever as it is, is unsuitable to silver, though on gold, 
perhaps, it is more excusable, as the value of the latter metal would prevent frequent use and, therefore, much cleaning. 
Thrones, staves for canopies, and other large articles are sometimes made in the precious metals. 


CLass 2—KOFT OR DAMASCENED WORK. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Tah-i-Nishan.—Jeypore and large towns. 


REMARKS.—This is the true damascening in which the design is cut out in grooves on steel, and these are filled up with 
gold or silver wire, which is hammered in while the metal is hot and then burnished. All such ornament was first 
applied to arms. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Koft. 


REMARKS-—True damascening is expensive, hence to meet the demand of the needy, and of the tourist, who likes a good 
deal for his money, the workman makes his gold adhere to outlines which have been prepared with a file, and for the common 
kinds of work is even satisfied with using gold leaf. Shields are thus prepared at very cheap rates. The industry was 
introduced from Gujrat in the Punjab. 


CLass 3.—BRASS, COPPER, AND MIXED METALS. 


REMARKS.—Trays with arabesque designs from old Indian patterns in repoussé (recently introduced) are made (under the 
writer's Instructions) by several exceptionally skilful workmen. In fact, the Jeypore men can imitate anything given to them. 
The patronage of a liberal Court, which has always been noted for its encouragement of art, has naturally lead to the best 
workmen in India settling in the capital. Salvers, vases of Hindu shapes engraved with mythological figures, soap boxes, pan 
boxes, &c., pierced with floral and geometrical patterns, are made at the School of Art and in the bazar. The indigenous 
domestic utensils are plain but highly polished, and some articles are enriched with coloured lacquer. Lamps of some excellence 
are also made with bold designs in which figures are often introduced. Sacrificial implements are also manufactured. Surahis 
or water bottles and hookas are made in zinc and enriched with brass bands, plain or engraved, at Chirawa and Jhunjnu. Bells 
and gongs in mixed metal are also made. 


CLass 5—ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

REMARKS.—Arms are made everywhere, and almost all the ornament applied to metal has, in the first instance, been used 
to enrich weapons. There is a great demand amongst visitors for old arms. Consequently they are manufactured in whole or 
in part, that is to say, a modern production may be made to look ancient, or a venerable and useless blade may be fitted into a 
new handle. The market has recently become overstocked with shields. 

CLass 8—ELECTRO-PLATED WARES. 

REMARKS.—There is considerable business done on plating in every variety by the Jeypore School of Art and its pupils 
established in the town. 

CLAss 9—ENAMELS OTHER THAN JEWELLERY. 

DESCRIPTION OE ARTICLES.—Enamel on Copper. 

REMARKS.—There is some demand for rough enamel on copper for such purposes as the eyes of images. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Enamelled plate. 

REMARKS.—Some magnificent specimens have been and are produced at Jeypore. On the large salvers and cups lately 
made the designs have been generally bold, the colours rich, and due attention has been paid to their harmonious blending. 


The skill, experience, and anxiety involved in making a large piece are almost inconceivable, for the labour of days may be 
ruined by a few seconds’ over-exposure in the furnace. 


Section VI.—ART MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, IVORY, &C. 
CLass 1.—CARVED FURNITURE AND CARPENTRY. 
REMARKS.—Except in Shekhawati little wood-carving is done, only common furniture for native use, such as chowkis or 


small square tables on low legs, some of which are inlaid with brass, boxes, and soon. Folding bedsteads are made at Singhana 
near Khetri, and some rather boldly-carved bedstead legs have been made in Jeypore. 


CLass 3.—IVORY-CARVING. 
REMARKS.—Some ivory-carving is well made by two or three men in Jeypore, but there is no great demand. 
CLass 4—LACQUERED-WARES. 

REMARKS.—Wood is turned into round shapes, boxes for tobacco, or opium, bedstead legs, rulers, staves, &c., and then 
lacquered in bands of pure bright colours or in variegated designs by the application of the lac as the article is rapidly turned 
on the lathe, the whole being concluded with good polish. At Khandela, moreover, wooden toys are carved, coloured, and 
varnished with lacquer. The small quaint figures of elephants, deer, camels, &c., are sold as low as 32 per rupee. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Playing cards—Siwai Madhopur. 


REMARKS.—Leather playing cards (Ganjifa) are covered with elaborate figures in paint and lacquered. As the principal 
artist has recently died, it is feared that high class work cannot now be obtained. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Incised lacquer.—School of Art, Jeypore. 

REMARKS.—Layers of different coloured lacquer are applied to round wooden articles, and the design prepared by cutting 
down to the different surfaces and exposing as much of them as the necessities of the picture demand. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Lacquered panels. 

REMARKS.—Some interesting subjects from the Mahabharata have been prepared, under the writer's instructions, on 
wooden panels and varnished in the Kashmir manner with much success. Similar panels to be used as book covers are made 
in large numbers in Jeypore. 

CLass 5.—WOOD-CARVING. 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Carving in betel-nut—Jeypore 
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REMARKS.—Curious little figures of animals and reptiles, rulers, walking sticks, &c., are carved out of pieces of betel-nut 
which are joined together where necessary 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Chessboards and men. 
REMARKS.—Wooden chessboards and men, painted and gilded and lacquered somewhat in the style of the Surat work, 
are made in Jeypore. 
CLass 6.—MISCELLANEOUS.—(a) PAPIER-MACHE WARE. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Figures, masks, shields, &c., in papier maché.—Jeypore. 

REMARKS.—For many years past miracle plays representing the appearance of the man-lion (Narsinha) and the boar 
(Vardha) incarnations of Vishnu have been represented in Jeypore in the beginning of summer. There are several men who 
devote themselves to preparing masks in papier-maché of the principal as well as the subordinate characters and persons of all 
nations who are placed as representatives of their respective countries in prominent positions to witness the miracles whereby 
the Hindu believes the world was twice saved. Besides complete figures, masks are made which are worn by the men and 
boys who represent the minor deities and even animals who assist at t the ceremony. With the aid of painted cloth and leather 
excellent models of elephants and camels are also produced which can be moved about in the same way as the hobby horses of 
old English fairs. The faces are very cleverly painted. Birds, reptiles and beasts of all kinds are also well modelled and 
coloured. The papier-maché shields of Uniara in the south-east of the State are gilded and painted with quaint hunting and 
battle subjects and then varnished. 

(6) HORN WORK. 


REMARKS.—Bows are made of buffalo horn and strung with silk threads. They are painted with diaper ornament and 
lacquered. Shields are also made in horn and enriched with metal bosses, but many more are manufactured from leather or 


aper-maché. 
” Section VII—LAPIDARIES’ WORK. 


CLASS 1.—/ ; SPER, AN ] AN’ WARES. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Garnets. 

REMARKS.—Jeypore is the centre of the garnet trade. The best garnets come from near Rajmahal on the Banas river in 
Jeypore territory and some are cut in the capital. A large quantity is, however, sent in the rough to Europe, and the trade has 
greatly developed in the hands of Mr. Tellery, who is now the agent for the Durbar, which has of late taken upon itself to 
manage the garnet business to prevent too many stones being thrown on the market and so ruining the industry. Garnets are 
cut as carbuncles or with facets in Jeypore and are strung in a great variety of ways as bracelets or necklaces or set in 
ornaments, but in the latter form the Jeypore jeweller has not shown himself so skillful as his European brother. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Seal engraving. 

REMARKS.—A little is done but not of a very high order. 

DESCRIPTION of ARTICLES.—Cutting crystals,—Jeypore. 

REMARKS.—Crystals are also cut into beads, necklaces, bracelets and also for the handles of the daggers known as 
Peshkabz. Some of these handles are carved into the form of a horse’s head and are much admired by Rajputs. 


CLASS 2.—SHELLS. 
DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Aqua marina. Found in Jeypore. 
REMARKS.—Also carved into ornaments. 


Section VIIL—MARBLE AND STONE. 
CLass 1—CARVED OBJECTS IN MARBLE 


REMARKS.—The decorative carving has been described, but there is a branch which remains to be noticed, namely, figure 
carving. Jeypore supplies most of Brahminical India with idols in white marble, plain or coloured and gilt ; in red or black 
marble ; and in Dungarpur chlorite, a soft and easily worked stone, which turns black when well oiled, rubbed with lampblack 
or charcoal, and polished. The purest white marble is brought from Makrdana, a short distance from the Jodhpore side of the 
Sambhar Lake, but a much-liked white marble* of cheaper kind is obtained from Raialo on the Ulwur border, and is especially 
worked at Dausa. The stone masons prepare in the summer enormous stocks of images which are bought by the brokers from 
Gujrat and elsewhere after the rains and then sold by retail in the winter. The Makrana marble is worked at Jeypore, though 
sometimes very large idols are roughly hewn at the quarries to lessen expense of carriage. Buldeogurh on the Ulwur border 
yields black marble, of which figures of animals, besides great idols, are made. The red marble from the same place is usually 
cut into the forms of camels and plates. All these marbles are employed in architecture, and in addition of late green marbles 
from Ajmere. The boys learn to carve by making small images from soapstone. These sell readily amongst the poor. 


Section IX.—POTTERY. 


CLass 1.—GLAZED POTTERY. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Plates, vases, water-bottles, pierced tiles, panels, 
or former employés settled in the town. 

REMARKS.—Somewhat like the old Egyptian ware and practically the same as that made at Delhi. The articles are made 
in moulds and glazed with felspar and starch. The colours chiefly employed are blue from oxide of cobalt, and green from 
oxide of copper ; both ores are found near Bhagore and Khetri in the north-east portion of the Jeypore State. Some of the 
pottery is semi-translucent, and in addition to blue and green a few other colours have been sparingly employed, especially a 
canary yellow, a dark blue, and brown for vases of one colour. Most of the best examples are hand-painted with conventional, 
floral or arabesque patterns, and sometimes with figures of animals. 

CLASS 2—UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Hookahs, vessels, and plates from Bussi, south of Ulwur, the frontier town of Jeypore on 
the rail near the Ulwur border. 

REMARKS.—Black and red pottery, thin and well polished, very popular amongst natives who buy large quantities at the 
Bussi railway station. A small quantity of pottery of a similar character, but of a lighter colour, is made near Lalsot, 20 
miles south of Dausa. Some porous pottery is made at the School of Art, from white clay obtained from the Bochara Hills, 
near Jeypore. Vessels known as éataks, of coarse clay but of peculiar shape like rounded pilgrim bottles, are brought to 
Sambhar from Gudha, on the opposite side of the Salt Lake where they are made. 


SecTiION X.—GLASS. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES.—Bottles, variegated beads, &c., made in the School of Art. 

REMARKS.—White glass phials, and other small articles in various colours, such as cobalt blue, Indian red, marbled and 
dark green, are also made in the school, and by one or two men in the bazar. Glass bracelets or churis of different colours 
are made at Jeypore, and in many other places in the State. They are worn by Mussulmans. 


1885. T. H. HENDLEY, Surgeon-Major, 


Honorary Secy., Feypore Museum. 
* Often veined with blue. 











H.H. Sawai Patho Singh, 


MAHARAJA OF JEYPORE. 


PHOTO-CHROMO-COLLOTYPE BY W. GRIGGS, LONDON. 











H.H. Flangal Singh, 6.0.8.3, 


MAHARAO RAJA OF ULWUR. 


PHOTO-CHROMO-COLLOTYPE BY W. GRIGGS, LONDON. 





























ENGRAVED BRASS PLATE AND TRAY 


SCHOOL OF ART, JEYPORE. 
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a.—Vase with Four Medallions (Chaughara-phul dan). 6.— Bowl. 




















Yudhishthira, Krishna, and the Pandavas, hold a great feast at Hastinapur, before the horse is set at liberty. 


From THE RAZM NAMAH in the Royal Library.—Jeypore. 
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THE SCREENS OF THE BENGAL COURT. 


Y the instructions issued under the authority of the Royal Commission for the equipment of 
the Provincial Courts in the Indo-Colonial Exhibition, the Bengal Committee were required 
to construct on each side of their court a screen of specified dimensions, illustrating either the 
general character of the architecture or the special features of the ornamental arts of the 
Provinces. Most of the larger Provinces of India are rich enough in various forms of decorative 
art to have no difficulty in turning out carved screens of which both the design and execution 
should form a worthy record of the artistic capacity and the technical skill of the people at 

the present day. In Bengal original talent for design is almost entirely wanting, while carvers competent to 
execute any elaborate piece of work could probably not be procured. Finding themselves unable, for these 
reasons, to adopt a carved design of a type likely to give special encouragement to indigenous industry, the 
Committee were compelled to choose between making their screens mere stands for displaying carpets, silks 
and the like, and the more ambitious scheme of attempting, within the rigid structural conditions laid down by 
the Royal Commission, to illustrate some leading aspects of Bengal architecture. In favour of this latter mode 
it was urged that it would enable the Committee to bring before the English public, types of architectural orna- 
ment little known out of India, and at the same time to supply the Calcutta Art Museum with a permanent 
memorial of buildings now rapidly falling into decay. 

After much discussion and some experiment, the proposal to make architectural screens was adopted. It 
was decided to select for illustration buildings ornamented by carving in low relief, to cast portions of this 
carving in a mixture of papzer mdché and plaster of Paris, and to use the castings as a veneer on a screen 
reproducing as closely as possible the structural peculiarities of the original buildings. The limitation to low 
relief is to be regretted as precluding all attempt to utilize the fine decorative stone-carving of the Hindu 
temples at Bhuvaneswar, in Orissa; but it was more than doubtful whether high relief casts in Papier maché 
would have reached London unbroken, while similar casts in unmixed plaster of Paris would have been too 
heavy for the framework of the screen to support. 

The northern or Hindu screen is intended to illustrate the general effect of the temple of Krishna, at 
Kantanagar near Dinajpur, in northern Bengal. This temple, built between 1704 and 1722, is noticed by 
the late Mr. J. Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, as one of the best examples of 
a brick temple in the Bengal style. One of the chief characteristics of the style—the bent cornice, supposed 
to have been imitated from the common bamboo hut of the country, is well brought out in the excellent model 
of the temple constructed by Babu Madhal Chandra Rai, Executive Engineer, Jalpaiguri Division. The elongated 
arches making up the centre of the screen bear no resemblance to anything in the original building, while even the 
two terminal arches do not correctly represent the proportions of the pointed arches which the builders borrowed 
from Muhammedan architecture. Equally impossiblewas it to give any adequate idea of the massive pillars 
from which these arches spring, and of the weight of the super-structure crowned by nine towers which they 
support. A mere section of the front of the fagade was all that could be attempted, and even that was 
necessarily much reduced in height. Fortunately, however, for the substantial accuracy of the screen the 
general effect of the Kantanagar temple depends far more upon its surface ornamentation than upon any of its 
constructive features, and selected panels of this ornament have been reproduced in the screen and coloured so 
as to bear the closest resemblance to the original. The ornament consists of an infinite variety of terra cotta 
reliefs, some of a purely decorative character, some treating mythological subjects in the usual conventional 
style, but most representing the ordinary pursuits and amusements of the people of Bengal at the beginning of 
last century. Scenes of agriculture and sports, processions of horses and elephants, men playing musical 
instruments, tapping date palms for their sap, carrying burdens on bamboos balanced on their shoulders, 
smoking hookahs, gambling, marrying, feasting, worshipping and meditating—the whole changeless panorama 
of Eastern life is there. Roughly executed as most of these small terra cotta panels may be, we find in them 
a sense of life and movement wholly wanting in later productions of a more finished type. In one most spirited 
group a horseman with one foot on the stirrup and a hand on the mane is struggling to mount a rearing horse, 
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while the groom hangs on at the bridle and tries to drag the animal down. No doubt the horse’s legs and 
hoofs are shapeless enough, but for all that the group is sufficiently alive to suggest the fancy that if Indian art 
had addressed itself to the serious study of living form it might have produced something entitled to rank 
higher than the most varied series of ornamental designs. The vanity of any such fancy, and the rapid decline 
of art in Bengal is well illustrated by the fact, which I ascertained last year at Kantanagar, that the descendants 
of the artisans who executed these panels, though still holding the rent free land, granted to their ancestors, 
for maintenance during the construction of the temple, have now entirely lost the art of making terra cotta reliefs 

The southern or Muhammedan screen 1s intended to illustrate the architecture of Gaur and _ its 
suburb Panduah. In its older name Lakshmanavati or Lakhnauti, the now ruined city of Gaur, preserves 
the memory of its founder, Lakshman Sen, the third of the Vaidya Kings of Bengal who reigned from 1077 to 
1114. Towards the end of the 12th century Lakshmaniya the eighth monarch of this dynasty abanded his 
predecessor’s capital before the gradual advance of the Muhammedans and sought, like Honorius at Ravenna, 
an inglorious retreat at Navadwip, ‘the new island” among the swamps of the Ganges Delta. (Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 757 and 1165.) Surprised there by the Muhammedan General, Muhammad Baktiar 
Khilji, the last Hindu King of Bengal fled unpursued into religious seclusion at Jagannath, while his conqueror 
having secured the final subjection of the country established at the old capital, the headquarters of a stronger 
and more enduring government. During the next three centuries of Muhammedan rule the city of Gaur, standing 
then upon the main stream of the Ganges and commanding the great highway of Bengal, trade flourished 
exceedingly. Long causeways, planned by Ghiyas-ud-din Twaz early in the 13th century, opened up the 
approaches on the land side; and countless mosques, palaces and schools sprang up, bearing traces of Hindu 
influence in the massiveness of their pillared and the slightly curvilinear form of their roofs, and enriched 
by choice fragments of Hindu ornament from the temples of the pious Sen Kings. In 1537 Gaur was sacked 
by Sher Shah, the Afghan Governor of Behar, and an ill-advised attempt made in 1575, under Akbar, to 
transfer the headquarters of government there at an unhealthy season provoked an outbreak of pestilence which 
resulted in the complete abandonment of the city. It is now a huge wilderness of ruins, overgrown with dense 
jungle, haunted by wild beasts, and so malarious that it can only be visited with safety during the driest months 
of the year. For nearly three centuries its remains have served the neighbouring districts as a quarry for 
building material, and in the earlier days of our rule the work of demolition proved so lucrative that the British 
Government, which now spends large sums on the preservation of ancient monuments, actually farmed out to 
the highest bidder the right to dismantle Gaur of its “enamelled bricks.” (Gaur: /ts Ruins and 
Inscriptions, by JOHN HENRY RAVENSHAW, B.C.S.-p. 40.) 

The general idea of the screen was borrowed from the Qadam Rasul Mosque at Gaur, built by Nusrat Shah, 
in 1530, and named from a stone bearing “the foot print of the Prophet,” said to have been brought from 
Medina, by Husain Shah, father of the founder. This relic was carried off by Siray-ud-Daula (Surajah Dowlah, ) 
of Black Hole infamy, and restored by Mir Jaffier, Clive’s Viceroy of Bengal. (RAVENSHAW, Gaur.-p. 20.) 
For the massive stone pillars of the Qadam Rasul the screen substitutes flat pilasters. bulging outwards at the 
bottom, adapted from the tomb of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, known as the Eklakhi Mosque, at Panduah. The 
ornament consists chiefly of casts taken from the remains of these and other buildings preserved in the Indian 
Museum. The painted arabesque design running along the top of the screen is a composition from two carved 
stones in the Museum, and is intended to represent the encaustic tiles, with which most of the Gaur buildings, 
notably the Lattan or Painted Mosque, are overlaid. For the accuracy of the colouring, Mr. Melik Beglar of 
the Archzological Survey of India is responsible. It may be added that there are numerous instances in the 
Museum to show that the same design was used indifferently in both carved and encaustic work. . 

Both screens were designed by Mr. Jules Schaumburg, Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, in con- 
sultation with Mr. Mountstuart Jackson, Secretary to the Bengal Committee, and myself. The designs were 
worked out in detail by Babu Sarat Chandra Ghose, Honorary Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, 
to whose mechanical talent and ingenuity in a kind of construction perfectly new to him is due whatever 
measure of success has been attained. Both screens were painted by Mr. W. G. Carpenter, of Messrs. Walsh, 
Lovett and Co., who paid special attention to reproducing the exact colour of the terra cotta reliefs of the 
Kantanagar temple and the carved hornblende ornament of the Gaur mosques. Valuable assistance was also 
given by Babu Kali Sankar Chatterji, Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, in supervising the castings 
taken at Kantanagar, and Babu Hera Lal Das, Contractor, in the execution of the papier mdaché work done in 
Calcutta. Most especially are the thanks of all persons interested in the attempt to extend and develope a taste 
for Art in Bengal, due to the Maharani Sarnamayi, Lady of the Crown of India, and to Nawal Ahsanullah, of 
Dacca, of whom the former contributed Rs. 3,000 to the construction of the Hindu screen, and the latter the 
same amount towards the Muhammedan screen, and presented them to the Bengal Art Museum. But for this 
liberal donation from two representative landholders of Bengal, the Committee would have been unable to 
undertake the present experiment in a method of reproducing architectural ornament by which it may perhaps 
be possible to do for some of the ruinous buildings of Bengal what the Arundel Society has done for the 
mouldering frescoes of the early Italian painters. 

H. H. RISLEY. 








THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, OUDH, AND NEPAL SCREENS. 





THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH SCREENS. 


HE portion of the screens including the smaller of the two sections into which the court is divided 
consist entirely of stone-carving executed at Muttra and Agra for the Royal Commission. The light 
graceful work in white stone filling in the two ends of the Court was executed by workmen at Muttra, 
from designs approved by Mr. F. S. Growse, C.S., C.I.E., to whose exertions and taste the native arts of the 
Provinces are so deeply indebted. The whole of the front was executed by Agra men under the direction of 
Nathuram Mistri, from the designs of Dr. J. W. Tyler of Agra. The trellissed screens are faithful copies of similar 
screens in the Taj and at Fatehpur-Sikri, respectively, while the open arches are in like manner copies of work 
to be seen in the Agra Fort and at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

The portion including the larger section consists entirely of wood-work. The ends of the Court are here again 
furnished by workmen from the districts of Bulandshahr and Mainpuri, in the employ of Mr. Growse and working 
from his designs. The doors in the centre at one end are in the style of work known as “ Tar Kashi” or brass 
wire inlaid on wood, an art which had sunk very low until Mr. Growse revived it. The frontage to the extent of 
50 feet is occupied by carved wood-work, the greater portion of which has been dug out of ancient houses in 
Lucknow City, under demolition as ruinous from age. Necessarily, to adapt the screen to the dimensions insisted 
on, some fresh wood has to be added, but in the main this portion represents the style of doors, arches, &c., to be 
seen in the Lucknow bazaars. Owing to the decay of the older part of the city, house demolition is an every-day 
occurrence, and not a few doors, as delicately carved as in this example, are to be found a prey to white ants 
and weather in the timber yards. The remaining portion of the frontage was executed at Farukhabad, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Seth Janki Das, a wealthy merchant of that city, and is a copy of the 
frontage of a verandah erected a few years ago in the Seth’s house. 


THE NEPAL COURT SCREEN. 


HE front face of the screen, which is double, consists of a large central plaque and two smaller side 
plaques of carved birch wood, divided and bordered by panels of carved satisal (Dalbergia Sisu) 
wood. The central plaque is a copy, half the actual scale, of a window above the entrance of 
an ancient Newar Vihar or monastery in the town of Patan. The original window is probably from two to 
three hundred years old. All the details have been faithfully copied in the replica. The side plaques are 
copies, on a reduced scale, of windows frequently seen in old Newar buildings—either monasteries, temples, 
darbars, or private dwellings. The inner face of the screen is of carved birch wood, the patterns shown being 
reproductions of types of Newar decorative carving. The double row of pillars and arches supporting the 
screen are copied from the enclosure of the temple at Tripureswar, on the banks of the river Baghmati near 
Katmandu. The carving of the front face of the central arch is supposed to represent cloudy sky, the winged 
figures being angels, or the substitute for them in Newar mythology, and the dragons symbols of lightning. 
The architecture is that of all ancient Newar buildings ; unfortunately the work represented is fast falling into 
disuse from a variety of causes, and workmen capable of producing it are not easy to collect. Since the Newars 
have been a conquered race, they have lacked the means of gratifying their undoubtedly artistic instincts, and 
the Gurkhalis or dominant class in modern Nepal have no appreciation of beauty in architecture. 





INLAID WORK.--AGRA. 


HE origin of the Mosaic work at Agra is admitted to date from the arrival of Austin de Bordeaux 

and his decoration of the Taj, a.p. 1627-1658. He was skilled with a perfect mastery in the 
Florentine application of Mosaic (Musivum opus), better known as Pietra dura, to distinguish it from the 
Roman or tessellated Mosaic. An earlier mode of ornamentation adopted by the Indian Mussulmans 
had been the use of enamelled tiles, which was succeeded by the application of coloured stones. The 
accomplished archeologist and historian, Mr. H. G. Keene, in his work on the Stone Industries of Agra, 
points out the decorative changes, until the sudden manifestation of the exquisite flower work in the 
screen round the tombs in the Taj Mahal. The architectural application can be viewed in the pillars 
presented by the Government of the North-West Provinces, and erected in an outer recess of the Indian 
Palace. The principal, indeed only, use now found for the Agra artists is for ornamental furniture and 
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small ornamental articles such as are shown in the illustrations. The revival of the industry which had 
almost died out was due to the tact and energy of Dr. J. Murray. Even the comparatively unimportant 
objects manufactured require considerable time, and deservedly command high prices. An average 
table, according to Mr. Keene, will take two men from six to twelve months to complete. The method 
of production is thus described by Mr. Keene: ‘ The practice of their art is very simple. The master- 
workman traces with delicate exactness a pencil outline of the design to be produced upon a slab of the 
whitest Jaipoo1 marble. The slab is then handed over to one craftsman, and a collection of jewels to 
another. The%ehief jewels used are Agate, Cornelian, Jasper, Bloodstone, Lapis Lazuli, and Turquoise. 
Each piece has its bed prepared on the master’s tracing on the surface of the slab, while it is shaped by 
the associated workman. As each piece is ready it is handed to the inlayer who fits it into its place with 
a cement of white lime. It is then covered with a small piece of glass, over which is laid a fragment of 
burning charcoal. When the annealing process is complete the glass is removed; and, when the whole 
design has been inlaid in this manner, the surface is rubbed over with a polishing powder and the work 
is ready. When the cutter and the inlayer have done their respective offices with due skill, no trace of 
the annealing is perceptible. In second-class work a small rim of cement may always be detected by its 
greater whiteness, separating the precious stone—whatever it be-—from the bed of marble.”’ 

The manufacture is carried on (according toa note in the Calcutta Exhibition Report) in the 
Mohallas of Gokalpura, Tajganj and Partappura, and gives occupation to about 125 men. The materials 
used are imported from the following places: White Marble from Makrana, in Jodhpur; Black Marble 
from Bhensrana, in Jaipur; Yellow Marble from Jaisalmir; Bloodstone (Litonia) from the Bombay 
Presidency ; Cornelian (Akik) from Cambay; Lapis Lazuli (La ward) from Ceylon; Malachite (Dhani 
frang) from Afghanistan ; Jasper (Katuk) from Gwalior; Agate (Ghort) from Jubulpur. 





CARVED STONE WORK.--AGRA. 


NOTHER decorative art, tracing its descent from the Augustan age of the Moghul Empire, is the 
Jalli or stone tracery, executed both in red sandstone and in the crystalline white marble of Raj- 
putana. The secoend division of the screens illustrates the present perfection of the art, which, according 
to Mr. Keene, has increased ‘‘in fineness and intricacy as it reaches modern times.” The Jalliis a fine 
filigree of marble or sandstone fretted into an almost endless network of geometrical combinations. The 
requirements of the climate of Northern India for some material which should—like glass—afford 
protection from the weather and at the same time admit free ventilation, have been satisfied by the 
elaboration of this unrivalled window tracery, of which the illustration presents examples of smaller 
panels. The specimens of carving in soapstone belong to a modern development of the same 
hereditary art. The material which also comes from Rajputana is a steatite of particularly tough 
texture and a warm grey tint; ‘‘it stands like leather though it cuts like cheese.” The floral or arabesque 
patterns are beautifully sharp and clear, and the boxes, trays and other articles are admirably suited for 
drawing-room use. Mr. Keene hopes for a time when this cheap and pretty work may be extended to 
architectural decoration, at least in the interior of halls and reception rooms, where its introduction either 
as cornices or mantel-mouldings would be most effective. He suggests that in India the decoration of 
a whole drawing-room with soapstone carving would be hardly more expensive than that of the same 
walls with English paper-hanging. 





MORADABAD WARE. 


O produce the well-known and exquisite Brass Ware of Moradabad the brass is tinned over and 

the pattern engraved or incised in floriated patterns so as to expose the brass, while the patterns 

are sometimes simply marked by the yellow outlines of the brass, and in others the whole ground between 
the scrolls is graved out and filled with a blackened composition of lac. The employment of green and 
red lacquer, with a view to enrichment, is frequent, but is held by the best judges to be meretricious, and 
generally, as might be expected, associated with inferior design and execution. The. oldest and best 
work is marked by bold and simple outlines, not overloaded with detail; the modern tendency is to 
deprave the artistic effect by too minute enrichment and too complicated tracery. The trade in this 
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metal ware has received a great impetus of late years and the demand is deservedly increasing. The 
N. W. P. Gazetteer, published in 1880, noted the increasing importance of brass plate as an article of 
import, though with characteristic omission, the ware itself received no other notice, and the Report of 
the Calcutta Exhibition mentions that this handicraft now employs over fifteen hundred workmen, and 
the annual outturn is estimated at three lakhs of rupees. If we may judge by the eagerness with which 
the choice examples exhibited have mostly been already secured, it seems probable that, if the prices in 
England be not unduly enhanced, the demand will be still more extended. 








DACCA FILIGREE WORK. 
T HE Silver filigree work now in vogue is said to have been introduced into Dacca only seventy years 


ago, but it is a well known fact that there existed in Dacca in the time of the Emperor Jehangir a 

sort of filigree work of a superior quality called Mandila. This was heavier than the present filigree 
work and made of silver wire as fine as human hair, broken into pieces and fixed together in patterns. It is 
said to have disappeared shortly after the arrival of the English in that part of India, owing most probably to 
its heavy price. The Muhammedan rulers of the country had patronized this industry to a considerable extent, 
but it has not been possible to procure any of the original Mandila work for the Exhibition. 

The method of manufacture of the present filigree work is as follows. A caste called Swarnabanikya who 
live in Nababgunge and Chowdhuri Bazar, obtain pure silver from old ornaments and by washing the ashes 
of the furnaces of silversmiths. The pure silver is prepared by them in small bars which are beaten and made 
round and then drawn through holes perforated in a piece of flat steel called /antrz, till silver wire of the 
regulated thickness is obtained. The wire is fine or coarse, in accordance with the design to be made. These 
wires are then passed into the hands of the Karmakar class, who are the gold and silversmiths of India. In 
Dacca, the Shankhari (shell cutter), and Janti (weaver) castes also work at this trade, but the articles turned 
out by the Shankharis are, as a rule, inferior in workmanship and quality. The design is drawn out on paper 
by the Karmakar. It is said that the old designs were better than those now used, but that they have died out 
and now seldom or never seen. 

A frame work of silver wire is made according to the paper design to serve as a support for the finer work. 
The leaves, flowers, stems, &c., are made separately by twisting their wires together and beating or pressing 
them into the required shape. The leaves &c. have then to be soldered to the frame work, The process of 
soldering is as follows :—A solution of borax and water is placed in a vessel over a fire and boiled till only finely 
powdered borax remains. Silver strips, having 3's to :’s of alloy (copper and zinc or tin,) are then placed ina 
separate vessel and covered with the powdered borax. The silver flowers, &c. are steeped in a borax solution. 
The frame work is then taken, the alloy silver strips are placed on those parts of the frame work to which the 
silver flowers are to be attached, and the silver flowers are placed on the alloy silver strips. The frame work 
with the strips and leaves in position is then heated over a small furnace and the soldering is completed. The 
finishing touches are put with pincers, wire nippers, &c. 

The number of workmen employed on the manufacture of filigree work is about 80, while about 15 men 
prepare the pure silver bars. The workmen are generally paid by monthly wages, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 
a month, but sometimes piece work is given out. Advances are generally made on account of monthly pay or 
piece work. This fact confirms the district officer's report, that the principals are well off while their workmen 
are in poor circumstances. The price of the finished work is about Rs.2 atolah. The Shankhari caste do inferior 
work at from R.1 to R.1/3 a tolah. The annual out-turn is estimated at about 2,000 tolas, and it is stated that the 
industry has increased of late years proportionally to the increased demand for filigree work. Some of the 
specimens shown at the Exhibition are gilt. Gilding is said to have first been applied in the reign of Jehangir 
to the Mandila work. The process is as follows—Gold leaf is cut into the required sizes, the part to which 
rilding is to be applied is heated, the leaf is laid on, and heat is again applied until the leaf is smoothly and 
‘irmly fixed. There are said to be only five men in Dacca who do this work. Gold filigree work is also made. 
[he same system as to manufacture and payment are in force as for silver filigree work. 

The best workmen are said to be Jagobandhu Karmakar, Krishna Chandra Karmokar, and Ananda Hari 
armakar. They are all members of one family. The following are the instruments used in the preparation of 

he filigree work :—Batul, a spindle; Charkhi, a winder made of wood for winding wire; Chankz, an anvil ; 
Chhant, a chisel; Hatur, a hammer; /antri, a flat piece of steel pierced with holes for drawing wire ; 
\Nasalla, a bell metal mould for moulding hemispheres ; Katani, wire nippers; Avtkira, a mould for shaping 
wire; Ret, a file; Sharaish, pincers; Shon, tweezers; Tokna, a pestle. 





BIDRI WARE. 


BIDRI WARE. 


HE peculiar inlay metal work known as Bidri Ware obtained its name from Bidar, in the dominions 
of the Nizam. The manufacture is, however, stated to have existed in Purniah for two hundred 
years, while its introduction into Murshidabad dates from the commencement of the present century. 
The April (1885) number of this journal contained a most elaborate and exhaustive article on the subject 
of Bidri Ware from the pen of Mr. Mukharji. The chief seats of the manufacture are now Bidar, 
Lucknow, Purnia, and Murshidabad; and the examples illustrated show the various patterns and 
modes which distinguish the work of the artists of these several places. The precise details can be 
studied in Mr. Mukharji’s article. It is sufficient to say generally that Bidri Ware is made of a com- 
posite alloy of copper and zinc, to which, sometimes, as at Murshidabad, tin, or steel powder, as at 
Lucknow, is added. Lead is said not to be employed. The proportions of the metals vary. The 
surface of the vessels cast, and finished on the lathe in the required forms, is engraved or carved, and 
the pattern is then inlaid in silver or gold. The surface is finally blackened with a composition, the 
compound parts of which vary. This process imparts the peculiar and permanent dead black hue which 
causes the silver or gold pattern to apparently stand out in striking relief. It is plain that the excellence 
and value of the ware depend not only on the artistic design, but on the depth of the engraving, and the 
corresponding amount of the precious metal employed. Thus, there are at Purnia two distinct qualities 
of ware. Besides the chief centres mentioned above, it will be seen from one of the illustrations that 
Patna produces good examples, the delicate and graceful foliage, and floral patterns of which are very 
noticeable. This ware does not rust, nor can it be dented by a blow, but it will break if the blow be 
violent or the article falls on a hard surface. The annual outturn of this ware: is stated to be declining 
in Bengal, owing, probably, to the fact that the cost of it is high, as those who can afford artistic luxuries 
prefer silver utensils. 

‘“‘ The modified form of Bidri Ware called Zarbuland is made at Lucknow, in which the patterns 
are slightly raised and not set even with surface. This is an imitation of the many kinds of copper and 
brass ware in which the white silver designs stand out on the red and yellow ground of the copper or 
brass vessels. The process followed in the manufacture of Zarbuland Ware is nearly the same as that 
for the ordinary Bidri, except that instead of graving or carving the patterns for the reception of the gold 
or silver plates, the ornamental designs are raised above the surface and chased.”’ 
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TT following supplementary account of the Murshidabad work, of which three illustrations are given, has 





recently been submitted to the Government of Bengal, by the Collector of Murshidabad, (Mr. Skrine). 
* Bidri-Manufacture at Murshidabad is steadily declining, demand for good work having virtually ceased. 
None but articles of the most inferior description are ordinarily made, and good work cannot be procured unless 
specially ordered. The manufacture appears to have derived little benefit from the Art Exhibitions held of late 
in India and other countries. This fact was particularly noticeable at the late Calcutta Exhibition, where only 
a collection of three small articles was shewn. The opportunity which that Exhibition afforded to the 
artisans of making an immediate profit by the sale of exhibits and of advertising the manufacture for future 
vears was thus lost. It is, however, to be hoped that the interest in the indigenous art manufactures of India, 
now awakened in Europe, will yet save the Murshidabad industry from utter extinction. The manufacture is 
now entirely in the hands of eight Muhammedans, one of whom is a female. These persons work for wholesale 
dealers on the piece-work system at the following rates :— 
Rs. A. P. me. A. P. 
Moulding __... me i Pertola 1 8 o Polishing eas non sii Per tola 0 14 0 
Chasing ons oe sis . 1 0 Oo Colouring... _ sa i I 00 
inlaying one ee — “ 1 0 0 
[he artificers generally confine themselves to one or at most, two of the processes; but one or two turn out 
infinished articles from raw material. The process is somewhat complicated. Lead, zinc, tin, and copper in 
various proportions are melted and poured into a mould of the required shape. When the metal has perfectly 
cooled, the mould is removed, and its contents are fixed to a wheel worked by a treadle which admits of their 
xeing scraped and polished to the required degree of smoothness. The pattern required for inlaying is next 
:cratched on the surface with a graver and compasses. The carvings are then executed with a graver of larger 
ize, and with a third the lines are deepened and rounded to receive the inlaid metal. Gold and silver leaf is 
leftly inserted in the lines thus engraved, pressed well home with a blunt style, and consolidated by hammering 
inti! the pattern appears inlaid on the surface of the vessel. The vessel then undergoes a fuller course of 
solishing on a revolving wheel with fine sand and charcoal and a broadcloth pad.- It is now slightly heated and 
he colour is laid on where required by means of a composition consisting of saltpetre, salammoniac, blue vitriol, 
ind nitrate of potash finely powered and mixed in water. After drying, the article is washed, rubbed, and 
immersed in oil for 24 hours. When the oil has been rubbed off the article is complete. 


TRAILOKYA NATH MUKHAR]JI. 











THE INDIAN PICTURES. 


THE INDIAN PICTURES. 


“THE fine collection of pictures connected with native life and scenery which is exhibited in the 

Gallery of the Albert Hall forms a most fitting corollary to the various exhibits displayed 
througout the Indian Courts. It includes a number of landscape pieces, as well as portraits of native 
princes and interesting studies from life of characteristic figures. Many of the paintings are the work of 
Indian artists, and must be allowed to hold a highly creditable place in the collection. Foremost among 
the portraits we must rank that of H.H. the Rao of Cutch, by J. Griffiths, the able head of the Bombay 
School of Art. There are large portraits in oil of the late Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, and of the 
Maharaja of Travancore, painted by K. Pulpanadhan Thumby ; and the late Maharaja, by Krishnaswans 
Naida. Two portraits are hung of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, one by Mr. W. Graham Simpson and the 
other from the easel of Ravi Vurma, a native artist, who also gives a portrait of the late Maharaja of 
Cashmere—a genial, but, astute looking old gentleman of European aspect, garbed in highly coloured 
Eastern costume and glittering with jewellery and precious stones. 

A smaller series of portraits represents, among others, the Gaikwar of Baroda and his predecessor, 
the Nawab Sadio Mahomed Khan Abasi, the Maharaja of Cashmere, by Madio Prasad, and a picture 
by Major-General A. Y. Shortt, of the Dewan of Palampore and his son. A portrait, by Mrs. Irving 
Graham, of the Maharaja of Dholpur is perhaps one of the most noteworthy pictures in the whole 
collection. The Maharaja, a young man of strikingly Western appearance, and wearing a short black 
moustache, is shown standing with folded arms. Clad in native dress of pure white material, his figure 
is relieved by the carved terra cotta coloured screen which forms the back ground. On one side are the 
peacock feathers protruding from a large vase, while on the other is a table with an engraved metal 
water bottle. The necklaces and strings of pearls which are worn by the Maharaja heighten the effect 
of this fine picture, which is however defective in distance. 

The contributions of Mr. Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Art, would of themselves form a most 
interesting collection, displaying as they do taste and artistic ability in the highest degree, besides repre- 
senting figures and objects peculiar to life in the Indian peninsula. The picture entitled ‘ Ajunta 
Caves” is especially noticeable. The temple doorway with its. kneeling suppliant priests, one of whom 
in front is advancing with offerings of lotus flowers, the expressive faces of the worshippers, and 
the strange Eastern character of the fout ensemble seem almost to reveal something of the inner life of 
the Buddhist creed in its decline when a pure theism had become changed into an overwhelming idolatry. 
Among Mr. Griffiths’ other pictures may be mentioned that entitled the ‘‘ Mid-day Sun,” representing 


’ 


two semi-nude figures of a woman and child carrying water jars; ‘‘ Soonabhaee,” a female figure ; and 
also the ‘‘ Fatal Kiss,” which hardly perhaps strictly indian in its subject is none the less well worthy of 
examination. The smaller sketches in water colour, from the pencil of the same artist, also deserve 
notice. The characteristic native heads and figures include among others, a ‘‘ Mahableshwar Coolie,” 
‘“« Study of a Bhatias’ head,” ‘tA Rohilla Sentinel,” and a ‘‘ Worker in Bamboo.”” The drawing in water 
colour of a street in Bombay may also be mentioned. 

We must recur to this subject in a future number, in order to deal more at length with these and 


other pictures. 


NOTE. 

The success of the sales of the choice examples of Indian Art has far exceeded any expectations. 
The red star denoting purchase is to be seen on almost a majority of the saleable art wares, and 
disappointment is experienced by many who desire to become possessors of Moradabad brass ware 
or Burmese silver work. 

An important movement has been made in the direction of utilising the magnificent collection of 
the products of India gathered in the Imperial Court: ‘‘ Arrangements have been made for the ex- 
amination in the Indian Court of certain commercial products, which are believed to be insufficiently 
known or to be suitable for new purposes. Among the substances which will be examined are fibres, 
silk and silk substitutes, drugs, tobacco, gums and resins, minerals, oils, oil-seeds and perfumery, dyes, 
mordants and pigments, timber, tanning materials and leather, and food stuffs. Any visitors to the 
Exhibition who are interested in the subject will be permitted to attend these examinations of products, 
which will take place in the Commercial Room, attached to the Economic Court, where all further 
information may be obtained. Discussions or conferences will follow if needful. The practical results 
are already beginning to be realized. 





THE NEW THORNTON’S GAZETTEER. 


THE NEW THORNTON'S GAZETTEER. 


HE great work of reference, in which Edward Thornton embodied all the information concerning 
the territories under the Government of the East India Company, has long ago ceased to be 
more than a valuable historical record. 

The voluminous and cyclopedic compilation, which Dr. Hunter issued under the auspices of the 
Government of India, though only published in 1881, will itself soon be succeeded by an enlarged 
new edition now in course of preparation. It was nevertheless a happy thought which inspired the 
editors of the work before us, with the plan of a new Thornton which should be in every sufficient way a 
handy book of reference for Indian topography. The modification of plan of the original work by giving 
only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for ordinary purposes of consultation, has resulted in 
supplying a want which has been widely felt. 

A single volume in which the reader or writer may readily identify and accurately distinguish the 
several districts or towns of British India, so often perplexing by their identity of name, is a real boon to 
all who have to concern themselves, either regularly or occasionally, with Indian topics. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge and Mr. Wollaston have brought to the accomplishment of their task the qualifications of 
thorough students and skilled experts in Indian History, as well as in modern administration. To 
have bestowed on the somewhat dry details and minute facts of a true Gazetteer—such as this is— 
knowledge and labour, which the Editors can so well and successfully devote to oriental literature and 
politics respectively, furnishes a striking proof of their earnestness in the cause of diffusing accurate 
knowledge of India among their fellow-countrymen. We cannot imagine the editorial department of 
any Journal, or the library of any public man, or man of letters, complete without the presence in it of 
their admirable compendium ; which compressed and condensed, as it is, within little over a thousand 
pages, contrives to give exact information to the enquirer on geographical or topographical points, 
whether seeking for a complete physical account of the Himalaya Mountain system, or the whereabouts 
and size of a Coorg village, or one in the territory of Goa. 

The much vexed and vexing question of the orthography of Indian names cannot claim the 
Editors as controversialists on either side. They have adopted the spelling approved by the Govern- 
ment of India in Hunter’s Gazetteer. But in the majority of cases they have by cross references 
enabled the old fashioned stickler for the time honoured orthography, to find the well known localities, 
under their modern appellation. In the preceding pages it will have been seen that the Jeypore 
Durbar do not adopt the spelling Jaipur, and visitors to the Exhibition are confronted by the old 
fashiohed style emblazoned on the Nakar-khana that confronts all visitors. 

In the new Thornton the student will find the names familiar in the older edition faithfully given, 
with a reference to the newer mode, or, as in Cawnpore, the latter is subjoined to the name which is a 
household word in England. This is as it should be. The enquirer is not expected to know, but may, 


» 99 


if he chooses, acquire the ‘‘new u’s and 2’s 





to replace the old ‘‘oo’s and ee’s”’; or if he prefers the old 


’ 


paths, he will not find that they do not lead him to the knowledge he seeks for in the pages of this 
Gazetteer. 

There is a useful appendix containing an alphabetical list of the Railway Stations of India, and 
another of the Ports, and a Ceylon Gazetteer completes the volume. We remark that outside the 
territories under the government of the Viceroy of India the editors provide an accurate know- 
ledge of the geography and typography of Afghanistan, including Herat, ‘said to be the dirtiest city in 
the world.’”’ On the other side of India the rapid way in which the most careful Gazetteers are 
discomposed by the march of events is illustrated in the reference to Independent Burma. We have 
only to add a strong word of praise for the clearness of the typography, and the mode in which 
Messrs. Allen & Co. have got up this volume. 


* A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the Viceroy of India, by Edward Thornton, revised and edited 
by Sir Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., and Arthur N. Wollaston, C.I.E. London: Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 
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THE PUNJAB COURT SCREEN. 


SYP HE screen of wood wrought for the Punjab Court owes its simplicity to several considerations, the 
most important of which was the desirability of occupying as little as possible of the floor space. 
Another was the fact, that in order to get the work ready in time it was distributed to various hands 
in different places, and the adoption of a uniform design simplified the execution, while 
care had to be taken not to exceed the sum allowed by the Royal Commissioners. 
There are two arcades, each of a hundred feet in length, closed by four end arcades 
of three arches, each twelve feet 6 inches in length. One of the longer arcades is wrought 
in shisham (Dadbergia Sissu), the cabinet wood of the Punjab, and was made at Udoki, a village in the Amritsar 
district, by a large family of Sikh carpenters, headed by Gopal Singh and Ganga Singh. Carpentry has long 
been a favourite occupation of the Sikhs, and this portion is a fair sample of their skill. The pillars are slightly 
varied in detail, and the proportion of the parts is according to the received canons of to-day as derived from 
Moghul architecture. The spandrils or mzhrabs, owing to the conditions involved in the sizes specified on the 
sketch plan furnished as a guide, are somewhat insignificant in their proportions, but there are numerous 
examples of precisely this form, both in old and modern work. The horizontal panels are in framed geometric 
lattices (not perforated), locally known as /P2njra, literally ‘‘cage-work,” strongly resembling the lattice work 
seen in mancharabiahs and in other details of Arabic architecture. This is, perhaps, the most characteristic 
feature of Punjab wood-wook, and it is valuable as producing a peculiar effect of repose. One set of the 
horizontal panels is in shisham wood inlaid with ivory and was made at Bassi Ghulam Hussain near Hoshiarpur. 
The cresting and the finials are forms in actual use. The whole of the work, indeed, is such as is wrought for 
the best class of constructions every day in the Punjab. The similar length opposite is in deodar or Himalayan 
cedar (Cedrus deodara) and is the work of various hands in Lahore, notably Chanda Singh and Lena Singh, 
also Sikhs. Deodar wood is full of resin and consequently is not attacked by insects, and it is extremely 
durable. It is practically ¢he building timber of the Province. The end arcades—two in shisham and two in 
deodar—are designed in a different style, known among Punjab workmen as Akédarz. It is doubtful whether 
this older type of wood-work is correctly referred to the time of Akbar; but the name serves well enough to 
indicate a finer and more delicate fashion than is now usually followed. The square Hindu shaft and other 
minor details are characteristic of this style, and in older work a peculiar crispness and brightness of execution, 
combined sometimes with excessive minuteness, are noticeable- These ends were wrought at Amritsar by 


Ram Singh, Kirpa Singh, Lena Singh, and others. 
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THE KASHMIR COURT SCREEN. 


HE ‘screen for the Kashmir Court” writes Sir Oliver St. John, Resident in Kashmir, “is 
copied from the verandah of an old wooden mosque near Chakoti on the Kashmir-Murree 
road, to which the attention of travellers is invited in Ince’s handbook. The date of its 

erection was not, as far as I could find, anywhere marked on the building, but tradition and the character of the 
carving seem to point to the earlier part of the last century, Until fifteen or twenty years ago the mosque 
appears to have been in tolerable preservation, but latterly it had been suffering much from the depredations of 
tourists and art-collectors, who stripped off every bracket or other piece of carving that could be got at, until 
the building became a mere wreck of what it had been. Two years ago it was still further spoilt by repairs 
made to fit it for the purpose of a house for the road police, and the destruction was finally completed by the 
earthquake of 1885, which left it little more than a ruin- Before that catastrophe I had obtained the permission 
of the Maharaja to take away the pillars and arches of the verandah which shaded the mosque on two sides, 
to put them up in Srinagar as a model to wood carvers ; but finding the building. practically a ruin, I had all 
carving worth removal taken to Srinagar. Besides the verandah there are a number of beams and cornices 
and a doorway, of which unfortunately the pediment had been taken by a French art-collector. The pillars, 
brackets, and architrave beam of the screen are almost an exact copy of the original both in design and pro- 
portion. The side bays, 6 feet 3 inches each, are identical, and the front bays differ only in that the original 
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THE ASSAM, CENTRAL PROVINCES, AND BURMA COURT SCREENS. 





arches, each 5 feet 24 inches span, have become pillars 10 feet apart surmounted by brackets. The railing at 
the top is fzxjra work, such as is commonly made and used throughout Kashmir at the present day. The 
carving was done under my supervision by eight carpenters, paid at the rate of 5 to 7 annas (say 53d. to 8d. a 
day, and took them about four months. Their only tools were the small native chisel and heavy adze, and as 
regards the ornament, they had no assistance from me except in the drawing of some of the more difficult 
patterns on the wood. I had, however, to repress their inclination to add detail. Left to themselves every bare 
space would have been covered with chisel work. ‘In the original the pattern on every pillar and every 


spandril was different. The greater length of the adaptation has necessitated repeating each twice. The 
material is Deodar wood.” 


THE ASSAM COURT SCREEN. 


locally known as sz¢al patti and some native silk cloths have been also used in its manufacture. 

There are really two screens, one for each side of the Court. These differ from each other only in 
pattern, the main idea being exactly the same in each. This consists of a sentry box at one end occupying 2 
feet of the length. The remaining sweep of 18 feet is divided into two by a bamboo pillar resting in a socket of 
lacquered wood which also forms a seat. The whole length of the screen (20 feet) is covered by a board 20 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, and 10} feet from the ground. The under-surface of this board is covered with the best 
sital patti matting. The workmanship is so fine that twenty-three strips of the fatéz go to one inch. Below 
the board and at right angles to it along the central line, is a series of six panels, separated from each other by 
bamboo bars and enclosed in bamboo frames. Each half of the space of .18 feet contains two small and one 
large panel. The panels all differ in design and consist of intricate figures worked out by native artists and 
formed in very fine cane. Along the two edges of the long boards runs a fringe of hanging cane-work, 6 inches 


deep, worked out like the panels, but in different designs. The board is partially supported by brackets also 
of cane-work. 


- | “HE Assam ornamental screen is composed almost entirely of bamboo and cane, but a kind of mat 








THE CENTRAL PROVINCES COURT SCREEN. 


native carpenters at Nagpur, and are very fair specimens of the wood-carving which is very 

characteristic of the Central Provinces. The art of carving in wood, and to a less degree, in stone, is 
perhaps the only one in which the Provinces can hold their own against other Provinces in India. It is no 
uncommon thing to find even in small villages, houses with carved teak fronts of considerable beauty and in 
several towns there are streets with carved wooden frontages displaying very considerable taste and skill. 
Carved wood plays an important part in Nagpur architecture, and the Maratha palaces in the vicinity of the 
City are distinguished by their high verandahs of black teak often very elaborately carved. The screens were 
designed by a native artist after illustrations in Fergusson’s Architecture and were carved under the superin- 
tendence of the Curator of the Nagpur Museum, Mr. Dasabhay Mahalakshmivala. 


TS HE screens which form the facing and sides of the Central Provinces’ Court are the handiwork of 


THE BURMA COURT SCREEN. 


HE screen of the Burma Court is made of carved teak with £a/aga (or cloth hanging) panels. The 

upper part resembles the carving placed round the eaves and gables of Burmese monasteries, palaces, 

and shrines. The small flame-like pinnacles perhaps point back to a former fire worship era. The 

frame-work just below is an example of the ordinary wood-carving of the country, and the £adagas or appliqué 

works, which are placed as panels, are part of the hangings used as screens, roofings, or back-grounds at open 

air festivals or in-door feasts. The pillars are ornamented in red and gold in a manner common in shrines and 
monasteries. The workmanship is purposely that met with on objects commonly made in Burma. 
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THE MADRAS COURT SCREEN. 


HE carved screens for the Madras Court are in the style of the Dravidian architecture of Southern 
India of the Vijaynagar period, z.¢., about the 15th or 16th century. Avoiding as far as possible the 
grotesque eccentricities of the style, it is attempted to show that South Indian carvers are capable of 
much good work. The columns are fluted and ribbed and crossed at intervals with bands of elaborate orna- 
ment. The upper portion is cut in representation of a chatty, or earthen vessel, from which the capital springs 
in the shape of a lotus. Above this two richly carved-brackets assist in supporting the long beam on which the 
upper portion or entablature of the screen rests. The Hindu architects use an elaborate system of brackets in 
place of the arch construction of Saracenic and European builders. The long beam is divided into panels filled 
with various designs of foliage, birds, gryphons, and other monsters of Hindu mythology. What might be 
called the frieze of the entablature is divided into panels by carved upright struts. The panels themselves are 
each divided into three niches, the design being adapted from the metal shrines in which the Hindus place the 
images of their gods. The centre of each of these is filled with pierced foliage, generally in representation of 
the tree of life and in the spandrel between the niches, a cobra with distended hood is coiled up. The variety 
of the patterns on the screen and the treatment of animal forms will give a good idea of the facility for 
ornamental design possessed by most oriental handicraftsmen. The screen is constructed of Burma teak by a 
Madras carpenter, Ramalingham Asari. The general design was prepared by the Superintendent of the 
Madras School of Arts and executed under his direction by about 20 Madras carvers, the smaller details being 
designed by Minakshi Asari, a carver from Ramnad in the Madura District. The difficulty of getting a 
sufficient number of expert carvers in Madras city and the short time allowed for the work prevented the design 
being carried out in its entirety. 
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THE MYSORE AND COORG COURT SCREEN. 


TT: screen for the Mysore and Coorg Court encloses a space of about 70 feet in length by 12 feet in 








width. The front elevation is divided into seven bays of 10 feet each, the Mysore Court of five bays 

being separated from the Coorg Court of two bays by a partition. The designs for the pillars and 
arches are copied from the Daria Daulat Bagh (the Garden Palace, built by Tippoo Sultan at Seringapatam, 
and long occupied by the Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley), reduced to half the original dimensions. 
The pillars, panels, &c., are made of different kinds of Mysore timber, the carving being executed by local 
carpenters. The plain panels above the arches of the front elevation and at the sides and top of the three 
partition screens are filled in with photographs of Mysore scenery, &c., and native mythological paintings. 





HYDERABAD COURT SCREEN. 


XCEPT in the centre piece or gateway, the height of the screen is 10}, and that of the arches, 8 feet 

k from the ground. The arches may be numbered 1 to 7. Nos. 1 and 7 are intended to show the 
brass work of the Province. The pieces (front and back) forming the arches, and those in front of 

the sentry-boxes, are of brass vefoussé work. The designs were left entirely to the native workmen, supervision 
being only exercised to prevent any European ideas from creeping in. The pieces forming the recesses in the 
sides of the frame which pertain to these arches are of brass fretwork mounted on wood, coloured black, so as 
to show the design. The fronts and backs of the supports facing the sentry-boxes are draped with Aurangabad 
Sangeen, an inferior kind of satin used for trowsers. The centre panels over the brass arches are fitted up with 
cotton carpets from Warangal, and the smaller panels on either side of the carpets with the brass plates 
commonly used by the labouring classes. The second and sixth arches are of Azdri ware, z.e., blackened 
pewter inlaid with gold, silver, or copper. Silver is the metal most commonly used, but the arch pieces in the 
case of the screen have been inlaid with brass, The central panels, over the arches, are fitted with the beautiful 
silk carpets for which Warangal is famous, and the panels on either side of the carpets, as well as those at the 
back, are trays, the designs inlaid on which represent “Brahma,” “Vishnu,” “Surya,” and “Ravana” in silver. 
The pieces forming the recesses in the sides of the supports in this particular portion of the screen are mere 
imitations of Bzdrz ware, being designs in silver leaf on wood painted black. The costliness of the real article 
is perhaps sufficient excuse for its not having been used throughout. The third and fifth arches—those on 
either side of the central piece—are entirely of lacquer work. The different portions of the screen, have been so 
designed as to be separately utilized in a variety of ways. The central portion of the screen, or, as it may well 
be termed, the central gateway, is a Tazzia, such as is commonly constructed during the Mohorram festival, to 
represent the Mausoleum of Hassain and Hussian. It is constructed of paper, talc, and tinsel, and is chiefly 
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interesting as showing the ingenuity and labour bestowed upon it, all the designs being punched out by hand. 
In the small arches stand two “‘Buraks,” effigies of the celestial steed on which the prophet visited Paradise. 
It will be seen from the above brief description that while the ornamental arts of the Province have been fairly 
represented in the screen, its architecture has not been shown except in the cornice work over the several arches, 
the designs of which have been copied from the facades of one or two old Mosques about the place 


PUNJAB COTTON PRINTS. 
N OTWITHSTANDING the prevalence of Persian notions in the Punjab, the cotton printing of this 


Province seems to have shared to but a limited degree in the strongly marked influence shown in 

embroidery and other industries in which decoration takes a part. Elsewhere in India printed cloths 
are produced which rival Persian work in delicacy and minuteness of pattern, while in the remote Madras 
Presidency tle descendants of Persian immigrants are still making chintzes exactly similar in texture, finish and 
pattern to those of Teheran. In the Punjab, with the insignificant exception of some cloths stamped in the 
Ambala district for sale in the hills, the patterns are large and bold and not infrequently coarse. The reason 
is probably to be found in the fact that the cloth most popular in a country liable to severe cold is a stout and 
substantial web bearing a sort of nap, which indeed is considered one of its merits, and therefore ill-fitted to 
receive minute impressions, but suitable for large and bold designs. It may be worth while to note that although 
it is popularly supposed that the steam-driven European factory is rapidly exterminating the hand-loom weaver, 
there is but little chance of any English product competing profitably with the stout cotton cloth of country 
make. It is undeniable that English muslin and fine calicoes find a ready sale in the large towns, but the 
peasant, who is the greatest consumer, is contented for the present with home-spun. In a recently published 
monograph on the cotton manufactures of the Punjab, by Mr. E. B. Francis, C.S., an interesting account of the 
present state of the local production of cotton, the following remarks occur :—‘“ It seems probable that, notwith- 
standing the competition of Manchester, the Punjabi weavers’ trade is rather extending than diminishing, and 
that there is still plenty of room for both. The great mass of the population of this part of India require for 
their ordinary working garment, a plain substantial stuff containing a good weight of strong cotton, and it is not 
in the power of the European manufacturer to supply such stuffs to them at a rate which would command their 
custom, all the advantages derivable from the use of machinery being in the case of such goods more than 
neutralised by the cost of transporting the material. Some of the finer native fabrics, however, are undoubtedly 
being replaced by imported stuff.” No trade, in truth, is more common than that of the weaver, who is often 
content to work in the open air, even in the shrewd cold of a Punjab winter. Most of the vétements d’intimité 
worn by women, as paejdmas and bodices, are of loom striped and checked fabrics known as Susz, Khes, &c., 
and country print is scarcely even made into these garments. Rarely, too, is the ohrni or chudder that goes 
over all, of print. Some English stripe printed goods imitating the Suwszs are coming into favour, but country 
print seems to be almost exclusively reserved for 747zms or floor cloths, dewd/girs or wall hangings, and for the 
rezat or wadded quilt. This last is the most popular article of the chzméa’s or cotton printer’s production in 
India. In the South it is called a palampore, elsewhere a palang-posh—and more commonly in the Punjab, a 
lihaf or abra. Two large oblong pieces (invariably sold in one) enclose a wadding of cotton which is prized as 
a bed-cover and also as a cold weather wrap. This quilt must be of a colour that will not too obtrusively shew 
the dirt, for when once made it is exceedingly unlikely that it will ever be washed. There is scarcely a town or 
village of any pretension that does not boast a chimba or chipi, and at the last census some eleven thousand 
three hundred persons were returned as following the occupation of cotton printing, but, as Mr. Francis 
remarks, many persons called chzmbas follow no higher branch of their art than of washing. 

There is scarcely so much variety in the practice of the craft as might be surmised from the extent of 
the Province and the infinite change possible. The illustrations are from dewd/girs and purdahs, or, to give 
them fashionable names,—dadoes and fortiéres by Alla Yar of Kot Kamalia, in the Montgomery district. A 
very important trade is done by the weavers of this and the districts of Jhang, Shahpur and Multan with Cabul 
in Khadar, a coarse and serviceable country cloth. The texture of this web is peculiarly suitable to the large 
and somewhat architectural devices in which Alla Yar delights. Strictly speaking, the purdah though con- 
tinually referred to in native life and talk, is seldom made of print, and though the piece of cloth stretched 
behind a cushioned sitting place or divan is called a wall-veil or dewdé/gir, it is not very frequently a printed 
device showing an arcade with panels of variously coloured foliage. This same arcade, however, is the most 
familiar motive to Punjabi craftsmen of every degree, whether working in inlaid marble, pottery, fresco painting, 
or wood-carving. And the popularity of this chintz as a relief to the staring white-wash of an Indian house 
may serve as an answer to those who might be inclined to condemn it as an attempt to Europeanise a purely 
Indian trade. It is not likely that this accusation will be brought against Alla Yar’s work, for though it is capable 
of being put to an English use it is as truly and thoroughly Punjabi as are the soil and salt of the Province. 


J. L. Krpine. 
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THE PUNJAB COURT. 


HE Punjab occupies a prominent place at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition for the varied nature 
and the artistic excellence of its manufactures. The land of the five rivers has been from pre- 
historic times the seat of a high civilisation. It was here that the first Aryan immigrants chanted 

the hymns of the Rigveda, performed sacrifices to the gods ruling over the elements, ‘and prayed to 
be protected from the sacrilegious attacks of the dark-coloured aboriginal population. In subsequent 
ages it formed a chief centre of the Hindu power, from which civilising influences radiated towards all 
directions. Later on, when Hindustan passed under the Musalman sway, its central position, having 
Delhi on the east, and Naishapur, Iran, Bokhara and Bagdad on the west, all principal seats of 
Muhammadan enlightenment, enabled it to reap the full benefits of the encouragement which the 
Caliphs and other Islamite sovereigns of the time gave to literature, sciences, and the arts. Purely 
Saracenic art, or art-industries from foreign countries attracted by the accumulated wealth of the 
capitals of the Muhammadan sovereigns, soon found their way to the Punjab, and blended themselves with 
the old Hindu manufactures, or established themselves as independent industries. In a country where 
the actual wants of the people are few, the struggle for life is not great, the surplus time in the hands 
of the manufacturers ample, and where the caste system handed down professional skill from generation 
to generation as an inheritance, the habit of imparting delicate and minute finish to a decorative article 
is soon acquired; for, work of this kind cheers and amuses rather than tiresthe manufacturer. Thus, in 
passing through the Punjab Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, the visitor has often to pause 
and admire the high excellence of the artistic wealth of the province. Its wood-carving, manufactures 
in metal, jewelry, pottery, lacquered-ware, inlaying on wood, ivory work, embroidery, chintzes, shawls, 
and carpets, at once rivet the attention and excite the surprise of all lovers of the beautifiul; and the more 
minutely the delicate working of the design and the finish of the various handiworks are examined, the 
more does it heighten the admiration for the unswerving patience, the high skill, and the unerring taste 
of the manufacturer. It will be impossible to give here a descriptive account of all the manufactures 
that embellish the Punjab Court. The following brief remarks are, however, made about a few of 
the most important and the least known handiworks of the Province :— 


WOOD - CARVING. 


The beautiful pigeon-house from Baroda, in Bombay, introduces the visitor to the wood-carving of 
the Sister Province on the North, as represented by the screens which stand at the front 
of the two sections of the Punjab Court on either side of the central pathway of the Indian 
Art Gallery. Ornamental wood-carving is an indigenous art largely employed in former times 
in the Buddhistic and Jaina temples, but the Muhammadan form has now been so blended 
with the older art that the style of the present work has become almost purely Saracenic. 
The rigidly conventional flowers carved on the surface and the lattice work of geometrical 
designs now form the characteristic feature of wood architecture in Upper India. The wood 
used for these screens is the soft Deodar (Cedrus Deodara), on which floral decorations can be 
made to run with great nicety and ease, and the hard Shisham (Dalbergia Sissu), which is 
the principal furniture wood of Northern India. In the Indian Pavilion, which represents 
only ten months’ work of two carvers brought from the Punjab, is shewn how Indian wood- 
carving can be used for decorative architecture in England. In India itself the climate of 
the plains is too hot for extensive application of woodwork for architectural buildings; nor is 
the demand for household furniture so great as to give free scope for the employment of this 
decorative work in articles for ordinary ornament or use. Wood-carving as an art has hitherto 
been utilized mostly in the ornamentation of door-panels, and of the few furniture which a 
well-to-do native of India has generally in his house, such as bedsteads, pen-holders, candle- 
sticks, &c. The further development of this industry must therefore depend on outside 
demand. 

METAL MANUFACTURES. 


Of the manufactures in metal the damascened work of Sialkot occupies a high position. 
The art consists in inlaying gold or silver wire on iron surface, and was formerly used only 
in the ornamentation of arms. Shields, helmets, and other arms, are still ntade and sold as 
curiosities, but of late plates, caskets, and other household utensils have been damascened. 
Besides the specimens of arms, the collection shewn at the Exhibition contains a large beautiful 
casket and several hichly finished plates. In some of the articles the manufacturers have 
apparently taken great pride to form, by a skilful inlay of the wire, verses from the Kuran, 
spells, poetical passages, and in one a prayer by the maker, Sharifud-din, for good fortune at 
this Exhibition. Thus, a shield contains an Arabic spell, which is worn as a talisman by good 
Musalmans as a protection from the Evil Eye and a cure for many diseases which flesh is subject to. 
In a plate are quoted the following well-known verses from Shaikh Sadi’s popular work, The Gulistan :-— 

Jahan 4i baraédar na manad baksh; 
Dil andar Jahan afri band o bas. 


Makun takiydé bar umr duniyd o pusht; 
Ki bisidr. kas chun tu _parward o kusht. 


Chin anes dite aie jin pak; 
Che bar takht murdan che bar rue khiak. 


“QO brother, the world is transitory, therefore put your faith in the Creator; do not rely 
upon life and the world, for many like you lived and died. * * When the sacred life wants 
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to depart, it matters little whether you die on a throne or on the ground.” The utensils 
used in a native household are all made either of brass or copper, but as most of them are 
for daily use, requiring constant rubbing and washing, they cannot with any advantage be 
adorned with any artistic ornaments. The only article of ordinary use for which great expense 
is often incurred is the Hukka, or the smoking bowl, which is made of all sorts of materials 
and of all sizes, forms and patterns, and often ornamented with various kinds of designs. 
The surahi, or water jug, is also a favourite article on which ornamentation is often freely lavished. 
The pan-dan, or case in which betel leaves for chewing are kept, spittoons, and pen cases, often 
receive similar attention. The small plate of Sialkot Koftgiri work will be found among the 
other illustrations. 


JEWELRY. 


Indian women being as fond of jewelry as their sisters in every part of the globe, the maker 
of gold, silver, and brass ornaments has been an important member of the village commune from 
time immemorial. The dress of native women, which leaves a greater part of the body bare than 
in colder climates, gives more room for personal adornment with ornaments. Want of worldly 
means does not stand in the way of satisfying this vanity, for such ornaments are made of all 
sorts of materials, from the cheapest bangles, made of lac, glass or brass, to the most valuable 
gold necklaces, thickly studded with pearls and diamonds; and thus the wearer has a large assort- 
ment from which to choose, according to the means at her command. Although the love of finery 
has been, in some cases, carried to an absurd length, so that it is often painful for one unaccustomed 
to such sights to behold a peasant woman labouring in the field loaded with a heavy weight of 
bangles and anklets, made of solid brass, without any pretension to being artistic or ornamental, 
still, some of the cheap trinkets are so well made as to deserve to be classed within the domain 
of fine art. The Indian workman displays his good taste, which seems to be inherent in his nature, 
wherever he has a chance of doing so. He cannot cut or chase ornamental designs on hard 
bell-metal articles without raising the price to a point beyond the means of the class for whom 
they are intended, but he is free to exercise his ingenuity on the softer lac, and indeed, bangles 
made of this material in many places display great taste in the combination of colours and tinsels. 
As want of decoration and finish in the brass ornaments is due to the stern necessity of making 
them cheap, there is other reason why Indian gold and silver ornaments lack that neatness of 
execution which is characteristic of European articles of a similar description. To lay by some 
money as a provision for a bad day is perhaps a more cogent object with the head of a family in 
possessing gold or silver articles than personal adornment. Hence massive solid articles made 
of soft pure gold are preferred to flimsy ornaments made of hard gold but of superior workmanship. 
An Indian seldom purchases gold or silver ornaments, but he orders the goldsmiths to make them 
for him from gold or silver which he supplies himself, the wages of the maker being paid at a fixed 
rate on the weight of the metal used. Such a system does not encourage superior workmanship. 
Jewelry made at Delhi, of which a large collection may be seen at the Exhibition, forms, however, 
an exception to this general rule. A demand has of late years arisen for Delhi jewelry among the 
European population, to whom the article is not sold by the weight and the value of the material 
used, but the price is fixed according to the finish and pattern of the ornament and the labour 
bestowed upon it. Delicate and minute finish has thus been attained in many cases. Another defect 
of the Indian jewelry is the old stereotyped patterns which know no change or improvement. These 
patterns were originally derived from fruits, flowers or foliage, or from the shape of charms or 
talismans, which the natives wear on the arm or round the neck. 

The Imperial City of Delhi has long been famous for the art of setting precious stones on 
gold or silver. This industry has, however, declined with the fall of the Mughul empire. About 
fifty years ago a few workmen went to Calcutta and taught the art to a number of Dacca 
blacksmiths. These men shortly set up independent establishments of their own, and carried 
on good business when Calcutta was the seat of Government all the year round, and native 
princes from all parts of India frequently visited it to meet the Governor-General. But the industry 
declined since Simla became the head-quarters of Government for the greater part of the year. 
Some of these Bengali workmen have now opened shops in Bombay. 


POTTERY. 


Glazed pottery is manufactured at Multan. Originally derived from China, it was brought 
from Persia by Muhammadan artisans who settled themselves at Multan and Delhi. Formerly 
the art was employed solely in the manufacture of tiles for architectural use, but a demand having 
arisen among the European residents, vases and other household articles are now made. The bright 
turquoise blue on a dull white ground, generally used in such utensils, is highly admired. Another 
kind of glazed pottery, made from a composition of pounded felspar, found in the neighbouring 
hills, is made at Delhi, but the Delhi manufacture is inferior to Multan. The other pottery of 
any importance of which specimens have been shewn at the Exhibition is the rough fazence made 


at Peshawar. 
LACQUERED WARE. 


Lacquered ware is made at Delhi, Firozpur, Pakpattan, Hushiarpur, and Dera Ismail Khan. The 
way of making these things is a very curious one. The wood is first coated with thick layers of lac 
of different colours, and then the designs are scratched out with an iron style, the required colours 
for flower, leaf, or fruit, in a floral pattern, being obtained by cutting the layers to the required 
depth. Fine specimens of lacquered ware are shewn in the Court, among which is a beautiful 
pair of bedstead legs from Delhi. 
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WOOD INLAID WORK. 


Ivory inlay on wood done at Hushiarpur have acquired much celebrity The industry was 
very near extinction; it has, however, greatly revived of late years. Good specimens of this work 
may be seen at the Exhibition. 


IVORY CARVING. 


Ivory carving is practised at Amsitsar, but the articles are not so superior as those made 
at Murshidabad in Bengal. 

The other specimens of any importance shewn in the Punjab Court are those of embroidery, 
shawls, chintzes, and carpets. These manufactures are so well known all over the civilized 
world, and are so often described, that they hardly need any separate account here. 

One of the most beautiful specimens of embroidery shewn at the Exhibition is a mantel fringe 
from Delhi, of which a drawing will be found among the illustrations. 

T. N. Muxknaryji. 
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MADRAS, TANJORE & MYSORE. 


HAT are the specialties of the Madras Presidency as regards art-ware?” would be a question 
natural enough. We therefore select them out as (1) Tanjore copper and silver work, named 
after the district that claims the first place for its manufacture ; (2) the world-famed silver 

and gold Swami jewelry, deriving its name from the fact of its being made up of mythological human 

figures ; (3) the horn and ivory, or sandal-wood and ivory, work of Vizagapatam; (4) the carved sandal- 
wood work of Mysore; (5) ivory inlaid work of Mysore; (6) the lacquer work of Karnul and Cuddapah ; 

(7) the cotton prints of North Arcot; (8) the glazed pottery from the School of Art; (g) and last but 

not the least in importance, the brass and copper sacrificial pots and idols of the Province. 


TANJORE WORK. 


The copper and silver, the brass and copper, and graven brass, are the three chief varieties of the 
Tanjore metal work. Sometimes, however, the brass and copper variety has introduced into it figures in 
tin. The encrusting of copper-ware with silver figures is a modern, but very pleasing, adaptation of 
the older art of covering brass with copper figures, and it deservedly commands the admiration of 
European customers, who are the chief patrons of the industry. The silver figures and floral 
decorations are fixed on the base metal by hammering and a sort of dovetail union, and finished by a 
eraver and chisel. The figures are taken from the Hindu pantheon, and the floral decorations are 
conventional, which, though rough and in some cases crowded, have an excellent effect when viewed 
from a distance. Large trays and Jofas, or water pots, are the usual shapes adopted, and specimens 
numbered 1209 and 1212 are characteristic examples. Mr. Framji Pestonji Bhamgara, an enterprising 
Parsi merchant, keeps a large assortment of this and the following wares at his stalls in the Indian 
Bazaar, near the Ceylon Court. 
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SWAMI JEWELRY. 


Swami is the name of God in Madras, and jewelry such as necklaces, trinkets, belts, brooches, &c., 
which have worked into them the human figure in its various mythological attitudes is called Swami 
jewelry. Madras has a reputation for this kind of work, and a large trade is carried on between Europe 
and India. It may here be mentioned that besides jewelry the Madrasees make silver and gold plate 
with the ‘‘ Swami” figures which also is in much request. 


VIZAGAPATAM TORTOISE-SHELL, SANDAL-WOOD AND IVORY WORK. 


Work boxes, card cases, inkstands, chess boards, book covers, caskets, card boxes, and a number 
of beautiful little things, useful for a fashionable drawing room, made of tortoise-shell or sandal-wood 
and covered with ivory fretwork, rivalling in delicacy of the tracing and elaborateness of pattern, even 
embroidery, form the chief feature of the Madras Court. Hardly any lover of Indian art is unfamiliar 
with Vizagapatam, a name, though difficult to pronounce, has a significant meaning, ‘‘ the town of 
conquest,” and it really carries the palm in ivory fretwork. The small rosettes, or corner pieces of the 
ivory worked into this fretwork, are adorned with etchings in black of mythological figures very well 
executed. It, however, is a matter of regret that in more modern samples floral forms in light and 
shade are sometimes imitated from European motives to the deterioration of the genuine workmanship 
and to the disappointment of the thoughtful purchasers of real Indian curiosities. For the information 
of our readers we shall give the names of some of the artisans engaged in this industry, 
such as Yendapilly Veerasalingam, G. Chainna Veeranna, and Sive Cooty Chundraya. Illustra- 
tions are given of a horn and ivory and a sandal-wood and ivory caskets. In connection with 
this industry it may be stated that ivory figures, paper cutters, and toys, are carved at Travancore 
and Tanjore with clever designs and artistic execution of the details. 


CARVED SANDAL-WOOD WORK. 


Mysore, the home of the fragrant, hard-grained, and durable sandal-wood, has not yielded its first 
place in artistic carving to any Province; Kanara, in Bombay, being the only place which creditably 
emulates for the honour with plausible success. Chandan, or sandal-wood, is compared to a saint by 
the Hindus in a verse* because any other wood that comes in contact with it is rendered by it equally 
fragrant with itself. The devout Hindus are very fond of the chandan; they use it every day in anointing 





* « Chandana Sangati Chanachs hots.” 
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their household gods, as well as their persons, with its paste, and innumerable are the phrases and poems 
in which it is praised or mentioned. One poet states that “ of all the trees of the forest I most decidedly 
prefer the sandal-wood tree, because although it is not blessed with beautiful blossom or flavoury fruit, 
it proves its singular generosity to mankind at the cost of its own body (the stem) which is ground to paste 
for the benefit of the rich as well as the poor.” One phase of the utility of this wood has been fully 
illustrated by the Mysore Durbar in contributing to this exhibition a very good and representative 
collection of the carved work of the Province. The carved cabinet we illustrate will speak for itself. 


IVORY INLAID WORK. 


Another most striking feature of the Mysore Court is a collection of beautifully inlaid work in 
which ivory is used in decorating ebony to the best advantage. The makers are Musalmans, and 
therefore there is an absence of any figures in the design in keeping with the orthodox belief of the 
faithful that any such figure encourages the Shaitdn, or devil, to make it its temporary abode. The 
work as it is, is very effective, and well adapted for decorative purposes. Ahmed Alli and Mahomed 
Magdoom, the artisans who contribute the easel, envelope box, and picture frame we have illustrated 
deserve commendation. 


LACQUERED WORK. 


Palm leaf fans, papier maché panels, trays, and playing cards are made at Karnul and Cuddapah and 
decorated with florets in gold leaf, which renders them bordering on the gorgeous. Tanjore produces better 
specimens by introducing talc and silk fringes in the ornament, the former with figures or scrolls etched 
in delicate outlines, and the latter with gold or silver thread. At Nossam the artisans imitate the 
palm leaf by furnishing a paper fan with bamboo ribs radiating from the handle, and covering it with thin 
cloth. The surface is then coated with a thick paint, on which the final pattern is laid on with gilt and 
brilliant colour to give it the look of lacquer work. The eyes of the peacock’s feather are generally 
painted on one side of the fan, and on the other some flowers with conventional shapes and tints. 


COTTON PRINTS. 


Cotton prints or chintzes have been contributed from several places, but those from Kalasi and 
North Arcot are most strikingly beautiful. On one of these the story.of the Mahabharat is depicted 
with explanations in the vernacular, and on the other the Ramayan is illustrated with equal force and 
detail. 

POTTERY. 


The School of Art, Madras, appears to be the only institution in which glazed ceramic ware is 
manufactured in this Presidency. Some of the examples are, however, very effective, deserving a place 
in a museum illustrative of that industry in all its phases and grades of development. 


BRASS WORK. 


Madras, the most Southern part of the great Indian Peninsula, is most remarkable for its wares for 
sacrificial purposes. Lamps with various grotesque figures in the handles or stands, images, stands for 
idols, cups, and water jugs are all curiously shaped, and sometimes inlaid more for the love of the 
religion than of the beautiful. They are very interesting in showing the zeal and fervour with which the 
Indian artisan works for his religion. Brass work, with various patterns stamped on its surface, into 
which thin plates of copper or silver are let in or damascened, is also made at Tirupati. The designs 
are generally irregular, and the figures or decorations are usually worked out by punched lines in 
imitation of engraving, producing a barbaric splendour. The pilgrims who visit the local sacred shrine 
support the industry. The old grotesque and barbaric brass work is being gradually replaced by more 
realistic forms, which, though indicating an improvement in one way are not equally popular among the 
collectors of curios. 


EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidery, though comprising a modern art, deserves to be noted, as the specimens contributed 
are very well executed. Miss Manning, the Honorary Secretary of the National Indian Association, has 
contributed a very interesting collection of needlework done by the students of the different girls’ 
schools established in the Province. Miss Manning deserves the warmest thanks of the Indian public 
for the interest she takes in the women of that Empire. The collection of embroideries and laces con- 
tributed by H. E. Mrs. Grant Duff is also most attractive. 


MINOR INDUSTRIES. 


Stone utensils, made of the Trichinopoly marble, which consists of shells belonging to the 
Gasteropoda and Lamellibranchiata, with pebbles of granite and fragments of fossil wood; Nossam 
dish mats, made of thin leather, with designs consisting of dancing girls in various attitudes; models of 
the local temples and other buildings, made of the pith of aeschynomene aspera from Tanjore; carved 
shells of the cocoanut, made by the hill tribes in the Ganjam district ; carved wood spoons; mythologi- 
cal figures, carved out of the red sandal wood Caesalpinia sappan, from Tirupati; mats from Wandiwash 
in North Arcot, as well as from Tinnevelly and Palghat; toys of all descriptions; fabrics of various 
kinds, and household utensils of the local Hindus, are all represented and deserve a passing notice. The 
carved screen of the Madras court, though good in itself, stands out in this Exhibition at a great 
disadvantage, owing to the striking: contrast with the Bombay, Punjab, and Jeypore screens. 


B. A. GuPpTE. 








THE GWALIOR GATEWAY. 


The gateway owes its existence alike to the munificence of the late Maharaja of Scindia, and to the cultivated sympathy of Sir Lepel Griffin, the Governor- 
General’s enlightened Agent in Central India, aided by the kindly assistance of Colonel J. C. Berkeley, formerly Resident at Gwalior. 

With the generous encouragement of the above, warmly aided by Dr. E. C. Buck, Secretary to the Government of India, Major J. B. Keith, late Assistant 
Curator of Ancient Monuments for Central India and now of the Archeological Survey, was enabled to prepare, in 1883, a work which embodied a double 
purpose. In it he seeks to draw attention to a once flourishing industry, which is still represented by 1000 skilled workmen, and to a quantity of beautiful 
ornament, the remembrance of which might have perished but for the efforts sanctioned by the Government of India for the conservation of National 
Monuments. Owing to the enthusiasm of the Gwalior stone carvers, the work of two years was compassed in a space of barely four months. The gateway 
represents seventy-five tons of carved stone, the arch being a single block weighing eight tons. 
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INDIAN STONE CARVING. 


NDIAN stone carving represented by the Gwalior Gateway, now forming the entrance to the Indian 
Court, Colonial and Indian Exhibition, owes its existence, like the other Indian Arts, to an 
ecclesiastical system, which, appearing alternately under the forms of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
dominated the entire Indian Peninsula. This system absorbed the wealth, intelligence and ingenuity of 
the country, and in many ways ran on parallel lines to the monastic system of medizval Europe. The 
Indian Arts are under a lasting obligation to it. The Emperor Asoka, who lived B.c. 250, is said to have 
built the fabulous number of 80,000 Stupas, but if a fraction of this number represented the actual truth 
an ample field would have been presented for the munificent encouragement of Art. 

In later years Stone Carving was indebted to the wealthy Jain community (the Bankers of 
India), to whom in modern times we are solely indebted for the survival of indigenous forms both of 
construction and ornament in Eastern architecture. Severely plain in their domestic habits and wants, 
and even parsimonious, they have not only lavished their wealth on a series of magnificent religious 
edifices, well illustrated in the stately cloisters of Delhi, Ajmere, and Mandu, but in the beautiful work 
which in modern days decorates the houses of many of their wealthy Seths. They are the only commu- 
nity who devote a portion of their abundance and consider it a pious duty to conserve the ancient monu- 
ments of their forefathers. Throughout the length and breadth of India (particularly in Madras) many fine 
buildings are to be found illustrating stone carving, but the home of the magic builder is essentially along 
the confines of Central India and Rajputana, which comes under the classic name of Rajasthan, and 
over which Col. Todd has cast a halo of romance. Within roar of the Chambal or amidst the solitudes 
and fertile plains of Malwa, surrounded by wood, water and mountain, the Indian Monk fixed his 
residence. Like his counterpart in Europe, he happily chose a home where the beauties of nature 
harmonised with religious meditation and solitude: both have contributed to the necessities of art. 
Anyone who has visited the picturesque surroundings of the Sanchi and Sonar Topes in Bhopal identifies 
in their sites the same idea that inspired the Monks of Netley and Melrose. 

The value of stone carving lies as much in its being the architectonic expression of the other 
Indian Arts as in its own intrinsic merit. The patterns that cover the surface of pillars in Sanchi, 
which light up the ceiling of a temple or cover the shaft of a medizval pillar, repeat themselves 
in every other industry of the period, whether found in hammered gold or silver, on embossed 
iron or copper, or on the unrivalled Chanderi silks which at one time furnished interior hangings 
to Palace and Temple and still constitute a speciality of Central India. Anyone who reads a 
Temple porch inscription, say that of the Sas Bahu, in Gwalior, with its endless list of benefactions, its 
references to gold and silver and precious stones, will at once recognise the extent to which Temple 
building administered to the wants of the Industrial Arts. And to goa step further, those who have 
been engaged in monumental conservation, like the writer of this notice, may with pardonable pride 
add that the attention now bestowed on a revival of indigenous industry is primarily due to the attention 
bestowed by the Government of India on ancient monuments. The 1oth century witnessed the eclipse of 
monumental building, and as it represented an age of affluence and patronage, it marked a time when 
the majority of Industrial Arts were at their zenith. 

Stone carving is one of the notable exceptions. Like its affinity, Sculpture, we have to go backward 
instead of forward to reach it in a state of pristine excellence. The writer of this, having seen most 
buildings in India, can affirm that few of them can equal the stone carving to be seen in the bas reliefs 
and transoms of the Sanchi gateways. With the latter there is a delicacy and incisiveness, a sharpness, 
so to say, altogether wanting in later work. Like Eastern architecture itself, the history of stone carving 
is involved in obscurity, but unlike it we are unable to trace the gradual progress of evolution. When we 
suddenly come upon it as in one of its most ancient illustrations, seen in a rail coping at Besnagar,* or at 
Sanchi and Bharhut, it is in a perfected and complete form. In the case of architecture we can easily 
follow the eminent French Savant Viollet le Duc, and watch our Aryan progenitors seeking their first 
shelter under the grateful shade of the tree, and can understand how its branches, subsequently in joists 
or pillars, formed the basis for constructional architectural forms. With the late Mr. Fergusson we can 
trace the transfer of carpentry to lithic forms, can observe the gradual addition of architectural ornament 
and note its progressive evolution until we see it culminating in the sanctuaries of Mount Abu and other 
kindred and magnificent buildings. Far different is it with stone carving. Anyone who visits Sanchi 
will be at once struck with the disproportionate splendour of the carving seen on transoms.and pillars 





* Mr. Ferguson in a private note gave it as his opinion that the Besnagar coping represented one of the oldest pieces of © 
caryed work in India. This opinion is much contested. 
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with the almost rude and barbaric forms of lithic construction. The writer has had exceptional 
opportunities for noting its details, and his conviction is that Indian stone carving,* while a much older 
indigenous art than some people imagine, owes more to Assyrian and Persian influence than to Greek. 
Let anyone compare, say, the winged lions, horses, bulls, goats, seen on the intermediate blocks of the 
transoms with plates in Layard’s Nineveh, and he will at once perceive a resemblance ; he should also 
note with Von Stolze’s book on Persepolis the numerous Persepolitan pillars on the lower bas reliefs of 
the Eastern Gateway. 

The truth is that we know little or nothing of ancient commerce and intercourse. This is a 
subject on which Sir George Birdwood’s coming book is likely to throw considerable light. It is 
understood that Sir George sees in the textile fabrics evidence of a much more ancient commerce 
existing between the East and West than some writers would concede. The value of this opinion 
is enhanced and strengthened by a recent ingenious contribution of Professor V. Ball, of Dublin, 
to the Indian Antiquary. The Professor therein shows how the Ancient Egyptians and others traded 
in precious stones and other Indian commodities during the Mosaic period. Not long ago, Colonel 
J. C. Berkeley, now at Baroda, discovered at Rewah, in Central India, a gold coin of an early 
Roman Emperor, the value of which is increased by a freshness, as if it had just arrived from the 
mint. These facts relating to India, and illustrative of its ancient commerce, are paralleled by the 
presence of Egyptian and Assyrian remains in Algeria. Some of these the writer of this notice saw 
two years ago, when wintering in that beautiful and deeply interesting land. Further he might remark 
incidently, that he was struck with the affinity existing between Algerian and Indian arts generally, 
and with one remarkable instance in which a Numidian tomb in size, ground plan, elevation, with its 
railing, gates, lions and honeysuckle ornament, is almost a duplicate of a Buddhist Tope. Absorbing, 
however, as the subject of ancient commerce is in its relationship to ancient art, the subject is too 
perplexing and complicated to be pursued in these pages. It is sufficient if we assume for Indian 
stone carving a very ancient and probably mixed origin, in which indigenous thoughts are leavened 
with foreign influence. 

After Sanchi the graceful arts of stone carving and sculpture declined in proportion as constructional 
forms advanced. Sculpture was transformed into an inanimate mass of grotesque figures, but Stone 
Carving in its floral work retained in some instances its pristine excellence, especially where its beauties 
could appeal alike to Mahomedan and Hindu. Much of the later work, especially the florid ornament 
seen on Jain Caves between the roth and 15th centuries, is a long way behind Sanchi. Attention is 
particularly invited to the uprights and discs seen on the railing of the second Tope of Sanchi. On 
many of the roth and 12th Century Hindu Temples, the arabesques are barely traced. Under the 
eclectic Akbar stone carving revived, and the floral medallions of the Agra Palace, together with the 
exquisite centre screen on Muhammed Ghaus’ tomb, at Gwalior, will stand comparison with any prior 
or later work. 

It is marvellous that the arts of Central India should have survived in the manner they have, 
seeing that country was so long down-trodden by Mahomedan Zealots, and by the raids of Mahrattas, 
who, although not active destroyers, take no interest in art. Be it recorded with regret that the Anglo- 
Indian Phillistine has been a greater enemy to Indian art than either Mahomedan or Mahratta. When 
the writer visited Central India ten years ago, an official in Bundelkund kept a European to wrench off 
sculptured heads from temple porches and sanctums. Within the writer’s own experience he may 
declare that he had the greatest difficulty in preventing the Jain Caves of Urwahi Valley and the 
picturesque reservoirs in the Gwalior Fort with their porticoes and pillared balconies from becoming a 
quarry. The greed of a Mahomedan contractor in the Public Works for dressed stone and to spare 
himself expence was simply insatiable. Rich medizval pillars were ground down into road material, 
whilst temple friezes and bas reliefs were converted into targets for rifle practice. To remedy this the 
writer tried to found a Museum for Archzological fragments as well as a place of registry for decayed 
workmen. And lastly, by way of invoking popular sympathy in his work, he proposed for the Calcutta 
Exhibition a piece of representative stone carving. His proposition eventuated in the Gwalior Gateway, 
which forms the subject of illustration for this notice. It is not the copy of a conventionalized entrance, as 
hinted, but an eclectic piece of work which the writer elaborated with some care. His object was to assist 
some 2,000 starving artisans, and he thought this would be best compassed by illustrating the carving of 
many periods. In his grammar of ornament Jones declares that it is an anachronism to reproduce the 
forms of the past into the art of the present. But the forms at Gwalior are not dead but merely in 
abeyance and will revive with patronage. 





* Excellent illustrations of the Sanchi carving, by Din Dyall, of Indore, are to be found in Sir Lepel Griffin's recent 
work, ‘‘ The Famous Monuments of Central India. 
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The. stone carving industry is admirably adapted for Australia, where there are neither climatic 
obstacles or those involved in a foreign labour market competing with the Home. A skilled workman in 
Gwalior gets his 6d. a day and his English brother in this country 6s. Ornament in the shape of 
ecclesiastical furniture such as reredos and altars, as well as material for interior decoration in ordinary 
houses could easily be provided. Any one who compares the carving seen on the New Law Courts 
with that on the Gwalior Gateway will assuredly declare in favour of the latter. The stone hardens by 
exposure. There are upwards of a thousand skilled workmen in Gwalior; mistries, or foremen, getting 
from 15 to 60 rupees per mensem; rajs from 5 to 8 annas, bildars 3 annas, and boys 1 anna per diem. 
There are four quarries lying between Dholpur and Gwalior, and seeing that with the lamented death 
of the Maharaja Scindia, the Gwalior-Durbar will be under British control for some time; there need 
be no difficulty in obtaining a concession. Ordinary stone is sold for 2 annas g pies per square foot 
to the ordinary public, and for rupees 9 per 100 square feet to the English Public Works. The beams 
are sometimes as much as 40 feet in length. Ordinary perforated screen work is 8 annas per square 
foot, and floral work 6 annas. The art is purely traditionary, but, like all traditionary arts, is in danger 
of being starved. A lad barely 12 years of age sits besides his parents, and with a rough piece of 
charcoal for a pencil, his eye his sole measurement, he will trace an intricate Arabesque with the 
greatest delicacy and fidelity. After this the chisel falls into his hand as if made for it, and he carves 
in either high or low relief the work represented on the Gwalior Gateway. The work shewn here is 
capable of improvement, for it was prepared in little more than four months—a feat due to the 
enthusiasm of the Gwalior stone carvers and the devoted supervision of Emam Ally, mistri. In 
concluding this short notice, the writer wishes to instance the resource of Indian workmen almost on a 
par with that patience which induces them to work through the long summer’s day for a trifling 
remuneration. In preparing the foundation for the Gateway at the Calcutta Exhibition, one Mistri, 
Musai Ram, found that he had forgot his spirit level. Equal to the occasion he constructed a mud 
conduit, and into this he threw the contents of his Jota, on the surface he floated a leaf, and then with 
straw proceeded to take measurements, the result being a perfect level on which rested 75 tons of 
carved masonry. Indian stone carving requires, like the other arts, the assistance of European enterprise 
and capital ; but, this once given, the artisan ought to be allowed to think and work as a Hindu and not 
as a European. 

x, We have to thank the Proprietors of the Builder for kindly allowing us the use of the illustration of the 


Gateway on page Iog. 


J. B. Kerru, Major. 
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HE larger plate accompanying this paper represents the outward form of a worship that is at once 
| interesting and but imperfectly understood. The original, which belongs to Capt. W. L. Searle, 
late Indian Navy, is to be seen in the Burma Court of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 


In India, in China, in Japan especially, and less conspicuously wherever the Buddhist religion has 
spread, there has been found to be engrafted on to it a cult, which may be now said to be part of it, but 
which is clearly of foreign origin. It is represented mainly by the worship of Amitabha Buddha and 
Avalékitésvara Bédhisattva, as they are called in Sanskrit. 


The doctrine of Amitabha points to the existence of a paradise in the West, called Sukhavati, and 
to Amitabha, he of boundless light, as the chief personage therein. There are, of course, many 
accounts of this paradise in Buddhist writings, and it is the goal to which the great body of Buddhists 
look forward—a concrete Nirvana. Throughout this cult there is a tone of sexual purity and an inculca- 
tion of the virtue of faith, as opposed to good works, as a means of attaining the highest blessings, that 
are utterly foreign to religious teachings indigenous to India. All this points to an extraneous origin, 
and various explanations have been offered as to whence it came, which severally endeavour to show 
that Sukhavati is Socotra, that ancient ‘‘Island of the Blest,” and that the sources of the belief in 
Amitabha are to be sought for in ancient Persian, Arabian, or even Jewish faiths. However, it is not for 
us now to go into such matters. Suffice it to say that in all Northern Buddhism, from the Himalayas to 
Japan, Amitabha, Omito or Mito as the Chinese call him, has well-nigh usurped the place of the founder 
of the faith. 


Amitabha is the personage to whom mankind in the far East looks for an entrance into the mythic 
Western paradise, but Avalokitésvara, he (or she, as we shall presently see,) that looks down, is the guide 
of womankind searching for the same goal. The legends and doctrines concerning Avalékitésvara are 
much more confused than those about Amitabha, and vary with the country into which they have 
travelled. They are, however, as clearly of foreign origin and have the same reference to the West. 
Generally, Avalékitésvara is the lord that looks down upon the troubles of men; that has a thousand 
arms and a thousand eyes, and a merciful heart. In Tibet he is the lord of the lofty mountains, the 
tutelary deity and the divine progenitor of the people. Indian philosophy raised him into the (imported) 
Buddhist Trinity and gave him three faces, and sometimes three sets of eleven faces. The Himalayan 
Saivas turned him into a goddess with three eyes, a crown of skulls, and a rosary of finger bones. Thus 
was Avalokitésvara in a fit condition to be converted into the Chinese Goddess of Mercy, Kwan-yin. 


Kwan-yin, or fully, Kwan-shai-yin, the Goddess that perceives the cries of men, and now the principal 
object of veneration among the Chinese Buddhists, was incorporated into Buddhism by a recourse to 
the well-known doctrine of metempsychosis, and was Avalékitésvara, the son of Amitabha, born again 
as Kwan-yin, the daughter of the Emperor Chwang-yen-wang, who by her austerities and virtues became, 
through Amitabha Buddha, the Goddess that hears, with a thousand eyes and a thousand arms. 


When Buddhism was introduced from China into Japan, the thousand-handed Goddess Kanon, or 
more properly Kwannon, naturally came to represent the Chinese Kwan-yin, and it is this latest form 
of Avalékitésvara Bédhisattva that is meant to be represented by the figure in the Exhibition. 


It will be observed that Avaloékitésvara, Kwan-yin, Kwannon, or whatever we may call this Northern 
Buddhistic apotheosis of the attribute of Mercy, is represented by a great variety of images. Thus we 
have Avalékitésvara as simply the youthful monkish being that looks down, as the lord of the thousand 
arms and the thousand eyes, as the Trinity with the three faces, as the Trinity with the eleven faces, as 
the Goddess with the three eyes, the crown of skulls, and the rosary of finger bones. Then we have 
Kwan-yin as simply the Goddess of Mercy that hears, as the lady with the thousand eyes and the 
thousand arms, as the lady that succours the mariner in distress (an attribute also of Avalékitésvara), as 
the divine mother and child. And, lastly, we have Kwannon in all the forms known to Kwan-yin, or, as 
here, a nationalized form of Avalokitésvara, not much changed from some Indian prototype. 


Every Japanese, whatever be the form of faith he affects, has somewhere in his house a small shrine for 
his personal worship, and I may here note that in the Japanese Village in London this national peculiarity 
is clearly visible. The plates attached hereto represent one of these household shrines, such as a follower 
of the Buddhist religion as there understood would possess. The smaller one isa reduced reproduction of 
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the shrine when closed, and shows very fairly the usual appearance of such articles, their style, and the 
artistic finish with which they are executed. The larger and more elaborate plate is an exact half-size 
representation of the figure within the shrine, and I would especially point out how thoroughly Indian is 
the form that Kwannon, Japanese Goddess though she be, is here made to take. On the inside of the 
doors of the shrine are drawings of the image in different attitudes. It will be seen that the Goddess 
has returned to her old male shape, and is once more Avalokitésvara, the youthful lord that looks 
down and listens. The point in the attitude of the figure that identifies it with Kwannon is the position 
of the right-hand, the forefinger being bent to meet the uprising thumb; and its identification with 
Kwan-yin, the helper of the shipwrecked mariner, rests on the instrument held in the left-hand. The 
crown on the head, the third eye or star in the forehead (so noted throughout Indian folklore), the 
familiar Buddhist monk’s garb, the lotus at the feet, and the representation of the sacred bird (Garuda) 
above, are all as Indian as they can well be. The execution indeed is Japanese, but the conception is 
borrowed from the land in which the religion of Buddha arose. I hope shortly to give a fairly complete 
article on this interesting subject in the Indian Antiquary, with additional illustrations. 


As I have already said, the inception of the cult of Amitabha and Avalokitésvara is enveloped 
in mystery, and the whole belief, which is plainly an attempt on the part of the vulgar to bring the 
colourless and difficult dogmas of Buddhism proper within the scope of their imaginations, is very far 
from being clearly understood ; but its influence in causing the spread of Indian ideas among the general 
public of the extreme East, and its effect in Indianising, as it were, alike the rude arts of Tibet and 
the exquisite handiwork of Japan, are far greater than is probably now suspected, and it is, therefore, 
worthy of more attention than it has hitherto received at the hands of the students of things Indian, 


whether artistic or religious. ' 
R. C. TEmpte. 
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ON 


THE INDIAN SILK CULTURE COURT 


AT THE 


Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 


By THOMAS WARDLE, F.C.S., F.G.S. 








T is intended in this paper and in the illustrations which accompany it to pourtray some of the more 
interesting and characteristic examples and styles of Indian textile art. 

Last year I was asked by the Government of India and the Royal Commission for the 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition to go out to India chiefly in the interests of Sericulture in all 

its branches, which include the important and long established, but depressed, Silk Industry 

of Bengal, the Tussur silk development of cocoons and raw silk, now happily a vigorous and settled 

European and American manufacturing industry which fifteen years ago was non-existent, and that of 

the other wild or semi-domesticated silks, such as the Eri, Muga, Atlas and Cricula trifenestrata, as 
well as others which are yet but little known to art or commerce in England. 

Also to investigate the state of dyeing and printing in the various and numerous parts of India 
where such operations are carried on, both of silk and cotton fibres and fabrics, and to collect examples 
of silk in all forms from the cocoon to the decorated and woven fabric for representation in the Silk 
Culture Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, over which I have had the honour of being asked 
to take honorary superintendence. 

The limits and objects of this Journal preclude descriptions and illustrations of the more industrial 
part of my work in India, such as examinations of the different fibres of Indian silks, cocoons and raw 
silk, and also engravings of the beautiful series of Indian moths and the larve which produce them. 
These will be found explained and illustrated to some extent in my “‘ Descriptive Catalogue” of the Silk 
Culture Court, a work which I have intended to be of permanent interest and reference. 

I think it necessary to state here that I found such a mission necessary in all the branches I have 
mentioned, and that the warm encouragement and assistance I received from various gentlemen, official 
and non-official, throughout India, in giving effect to the objects of that mission and in aiding me in 
every possible way, will ever be vividly impressed on my recollections. 

To mention the names of all would be what I would much wish; to mention a portion would be 
invidious. I am in duty bound to name one—because under his directions and advice as my official 
superior my work was organised and effected—Mr. E. C. Buck, now Sir E. C. Buck, LL.D., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, Calcutta, who kindly placed his carriage 
and servants at my disposal on my arrival at Calcutta, and cordially helped me throughout to organize 
and to do my work. It was great encouragement to learn from him, that, of all the Indian industries 
that needed investigation and encouragement, that of silk held the first place, and this he has both 
repeated and strongly upheld as Commissioner for the Government of India during his stay in England 
this year. Should the silk industries of India attain a great development, which I am firmly convinced 
they are both capable of and destined to attain, India will be indebted to him in no small degree for such 
a desirable consummation. 

That there is a great future in store for Sericulture in India is beyond doubt, and if only the same 
energy were applied as that brought to bear on the production of Indian wheat and Indian tea, the day 
would not be far distant when the silk manufacturing centres of Europe would desire the raw silks of 
Bengal as much as they now do those of China and Japan; for that India should take a fair position in 
the supply of the world’s demand for silk is not for Englishmen to gainsay. On the contrary, India, with 
a greatly increasing population (the natural result of a great Continent at peace with itself, and a growing 
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security from depopulation by famine, an improved sanitary administration and more scientific medical 
enlightenment and instruction), it goes without saying that Englishmen, of all others, should feel the 
greatest possible interest in the material welfare of India, and especially in everything which tends to 
the organisation and stimulus of her varied industries, particularly one which is so capable of being so 
widely spread as Sericulture. 

I must not, however, dwell much further on the industrial aspects of cocoon producing and the exploi- 
tation of raw silk, than to refer my readers to the Government of India Report of the Silk Conference 
held at Calcutta on January 8th, 1886, in which are shown the capabilities of Bengal cocoons for being 
reeled into a raw silk of remarkable cleanness, regularity, fineness and elasticity, of which it was not 
before thought capable. Examples are exhibited in the Indian Silk Culture Court under Nos. 249, 250, 
253, 254, 260, 261, 560, 563 and 565. 

No. 259, of 10 deniers, I reeled at Surdah, by the European system of reeling, using the Tavelette 
Consono, which is a much better system than that at present in use in India, where silk the freest from 
duvet and bouchon is required. I was enabled to determine the possibility of the cocoons of Bengal 
being reeled with such regularity by previous microscopic study of the nature of their fibres. 

The Bengal silk of commerce, of such beautiful golden yellow hue, is produced by two species of 
silkworms, somewhat different from the Bombyx mori, or European worm. They are stated by Mr. J. 
Wood-Mason, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, to be Bombyx cresi and B. fortunatus, the former being 
the Madrassee, or Nistry-poloo worm of the rainy and hot weather bund or season, and the latter the Desi 
or Chhota-poloo worm of the cold weather bund. These worms appear to be better suited to the peculiar 
climate of Bengal than the Bombyx mori. 

Indian Sericulture has received a new impetus in a scientific direction. When in Calcutta, I 
suggested to Mr. Buck the desirability of a scientific investigation of the silkworm being commenced, 
with a view of enquiry into, and amelioration of, disease, the breeding of the worms, the growth of 
the mulberry food, the exhorbitant rental of the mulberry lands, and all that relates to the production of 
good cocoons. 

Mr. Buck acceded, and at once set about organising the means. He charged the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta with this enquiry, and Mr. Wood-Mason, the assisting superintendent, immediately began 
it methodically. The first fruits of it are to be seen, I am delighted to state, in the Indian Silk Culture 
Court, in a series of cases of moths and cocoons of extreme interest. Hitherto the entomologist has 
alone occupied this field of research, but now the zoologist takes part with him in his study, and we 
may confidently anticipate that when biological and morphological attention have been directed to the 
subject we shall be in possession of much valuable information, which in my opinion Bengal Sericulture 
has for a long time greatly needed. Thus the absolutely entomological phase merges into the 
zoological one, and the morphological study of egg, larva and moth becomes an important adjunct to 
this industrial pursuit which cannot fail to be greatly strengthened thereby. A sericultural laboratory 
has been constructed at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and life studies of various species of silkworms. 
are being daily conducted. 

The attention of Manufacturers is now being aroused, the demand for well-reeled Bengal silk has 
rapidly increased, and more of this silk has been used during the past six months than during the three 
previous years. When I was in Bengal in December last the price was 11/- per lb., it has now advanced 
to 15/6, and the demand far exceeds the supply. All the finely reeled qualities have been sold, 
and consumers will have to wait for fresh supplies until the November bund has been reeled. 

This is most encouraging, and points to a great revival anda successful future for Bengal Sericulture, 
but only so long as the quality is maintained by high excellence of reeling. 

The quantity of Bengal silk exported to Europe in 1885 was only 457,600 lbs., it having fallen from 
23 millions of Ibs. in 1870. 

Even India herself has come to the unfortunate position of importing more silk from China, Siam, 
Burma, and Bokhara, for her own manufacturing use, than she exports. Mr. J. E. O’Conor, in his 
‘Review of the Trade of India in 1884-85,” states that India imported 1,831,702 Ibs. last year, a 
very large quantity for a country which is held to be a silk-producing country. Even Bengal, the great 
silk-producing province, imported 212,349 lbs. of silk last year. 

From these interesting and important considerations of the raw or unmanufactured product, I turn 
to those of the manufactured and decorated of India, a variety of which form the illustrations to this 
number of the Journal. 

These fabrics may be roughly stated to comprise the Corah silks of Bengal, rudely produced by 
looms that would raise the smile and wonder of Europeans, the course Tussur fabrics woven in the same 
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and other districts, the magnificent kinkhabs of Benares, Ahmedabad, Surat and Baroda, in which gold 
and silver form such important decorative features, the plainer silks of Delhi, the delicate and beautiful silks 
of Thana (a very ancient Christian Settlement), manufactured by a curious and isolated race of weavers, 
whose story as well as work is so interestingly told and so beautifully illustrated by Mr. Gupte, in his 
article on the silks of that place, in the Journal of Indian Art, No. 5. In the sixteenth century there were 
4,000 weavers at Thana, but now there are only seven families with fourteen looms. The rich fabrics of 
Yeola, situated not very far from Thana, and lovely brocades of Surat, incomparable for living beauty 
and Arabian grace of design, the ruder though not less interesting silks of Peshawar and the surround- 
ing country, the satins of Azimgarh, Ahmedabad, Surat, Dhrangdhra and Kathiawar, the wonderfully 
constructed patterns of the Patolo weaving with “‘ tie and die’’ warp and woof, the silks of Berhampur, 
Cambay, Cutch, Indore, Kathiawar and Bombay, all testify not only to the skill achieved by Indian 
dyers and weavers during many ages, but also to the fascinations which have held these people spell- 
bound in the production of their fabrics of mystery and beauty. 

The printed silks of India, too, are by a long way not the least of her interesting decorative work. 
It is a great pity that anything should have superseded the permanent and striking prints of the old- 
fashioned pocket-handkerchiefs. I have seen them being printed on the squat tables of the Calcutta 
printers, with indescribable interest, who use their prettily sculptured little blocks with a dexterity and 
exactness marvellous to see, requiring no pin points to guide them in their repeats of patterns. 

The Indians, like the Chinese and Japanese, have never cared so much for what in Europe is termed 
excellence of quality, which means for the most part mechanical regularity in texture and pattern, and 
although they have had to weave with threads often much varying in regularity and thickness, yet they 
have down to to-day managed somehow or other, if they have had a pattern to weave, to put, so to speak, 
soul into it, and to raise it above the commonplace fabrics so often produced in modern Europe. 

For ages, and so long as they continued to use the natural colours which they obtained from their 
own beautiful dye-stuffs, coupled with an ingenious and traditional taste, they never could go very far 
wrong in colour. It is now impossible to observe without great regret in passing through India how the 
love of the modern brilliant European dyes has affected, to a serious degree, the products of the native 
loom of to-day. 

This is also to be observed as much in another part of silk decoration in India which is as extensive, 
if not more so, than weaving — viz., the ornamentation of fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk, by 
embroidering with a silken floss or thread. Embroidery in India is on a great scale, much of it 
unknown because unseen. The native ladies of Assam, for example, embroider most beautifully, 
not for sale, but for domestic uses and for marriage and other presents. It is purely carried on as an art, 
and not for commerce, and it is principally done with a silk that will one day, I feel sure, be 
in considerable demand in Europe—I mean the silk produced by the worm of the Anther@opsis or 
Antherea Assama, or the Muga silk-worm. It was not known to the English until recently that 
any of this silk was exported. It has often been stated by observers in Assam and India, that it 
was only produced for home consumption, but when I was in Calcutta making enquiries about this silk, 
which has engaged my attention now for several years, Mr. E. C. Buck. Secretary to the Government 
of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, and Mr. H. Z. Darrah, Officiating Director, 
Department of Agriculture, Assam, discovered, whilst on a tour of inspection and search in the native 
bazaars of Calcutta, that the embroidered turbans made in Dacca were worked upon a cloth of cotton 
and Muga silk, wholly embroidered with undyed silk of the same kind. This embroidery, which had 
been very well known as having been sent down to Calcutta, and largely worn there by the natives, and 
also exported into Arabia and other parts of Western Asia, but kept, and still kept, in the hands of a 
very few merchants, was previously thought to be worked with Tussur silk, the fawn-like colour of which 
it closely resembles. 

It is quite impossible in a paper like this to give any adequate idea of the beauty and variety of 
the silk textiles of India. The examples which I collected throughout India are arranged in the Indian 
Silk Culture Court in Districts, and most of them are typical of the styles of each District. Beginning 
with Singapur and Burma nine examples are exhibited, one of which, No. 8, is of great interest. It is 
a silk shawl from Pegu, Burma, with red warp and yellow, white, green, black, blue, and red weft. The 
process of weaving this fabric is intricate and interesting; it resembles that followed in weaving some 
carpets, where one unbroken thread of the weft is not laid from one end of the fabric to the other, along 
the entire breadth of the loom, but is drawn aside and substituted at intervals, and used again when 
required to produce the figures of fish, birds and animals. This is a splendid specimen of the 
manipulations of the handlooms of the farther East. The red warp and black weft in certain portions 
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of this fabric produce a very pleasing purple. The conventional appearance of scales of fish, some blue 
and others green, is remarkably interesting. Fishes, turtles, and lotus flowers, stems, buds and leaves, 
are also seen in tanks or small lakes, and parrots and peacocks occur in other parts of the design, one 
part of which consists of the section of a vase filled with deep ruby-coloured silk. On the rim of the 
vase stand two green parrots facing each other and apparently guarding a chalice which is placed in the 
centre of the vase on the ruby silk. The pattern work is in white, salmon, green, yellow, blue, ruby and 
violet on a red silk ground, with here and there Chinese-like embellishments of silver thread lines, 
sparingly introduced. This is no doubt a Buddhistic cloth, but I am sorry I have not been able to find 
an explanation of its evident symbolism. 

There will be found a considerable series from Madras and Tanjore. 

Next follow most interesting specimens from the Bombay Presidency, including Bijapur, Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Yeola, Cutch, Thana, Poona, Shikarpur, and Tatta. 

Next come the Punjab embroideries and silk fabrics, which include Delhi, Multan, Lahore, Jhelum, 
Amritsar, and Peshawar. 

The selections from the North-Western Provinces show beautiful kinkhab weaving from Benares, 
as well as Azamgarh silks. 

Bengal contributes brocades, shot silks, plaids, Tussur silks and Corah silks, some of which are 
printed in handkerchiefs, and others dyed in various ways. 

Throughout the whole collection are good examples of successful dying with indigo, one of the most 
difficult operations on silk practised in the East. If this were a suitable place for a description of the 
various methods by which the indigo vats are prepared, much useful information might be detailed, the 
fermentation of an indigo vat being one of the most subtle operations of the dyer’s craft. On passing a 
blue dyer’s workshop in Peshawar, I was vividly reminded of the old and interesting story of Aboo-Seer 
and Aboo-Keer in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, where Aboo-Keer, himself a dyer, in his travels, 
took a handkerchief to a dyer in a town through which he was passing, asking him to dye it red. The man, 
being an indigo dyer, refused, saying ‘‘I will dye it blue,’’ and no inducements, not even the promised 
information of the process of dyeing both red, green, yellow, and other colours, would persuade him to 
dye the handkerchief other than blue. It suggested itself to me that I would here repeat Aboo-Keer’s 
request, and accordingly I entered the workshop which was hung round with cloths of blue, and 
enquiring whether I could have a cloth dyed red, received the answer from the dyer ‘I will dye it blue,” 
and he refused, even after promise of extra payment, to dye any other colour, saying firmly ‘I dye only 
blue.” 

At Lahore I visited a blue dyer’s workshop, and was only permitted to inspect the vats on taking 
off my shoes, the superstition being there prevalent, that without that act of reverence, the evil eye, 
which might spoil the fermentation, would not be averted. 

Everywhere superstitious ideas abound with reference to indigo dyeing, and indigo dyers have a 
great reputation for originating wild and extravagant stories. Many thousands of people came to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, at Bombay, one day, in consequence of a rumour circulating in the town 
that a child had been born with a cobra round its neck, that it held its hood over the child, and that 
the monstrosity had been taken to the museum. This was ascribed to an indigo dyer. They spread 
these false stories under the impression that the dye is improved thereby. The fermentation of the 
vats being so very difficult to manage, and the results so often spoiled for want of knowledge of propor- 
tions and the delicate changes which cause and govern fermentation and the deoxydation of the indigo, 
the péople are superstitious. 

Very curious prints find their way to Peshawar, in blue, yellow and white, from Bokhara, of which 
specimen No. 135 in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Indian Silk Court is a good example. 

Nos. 329, 329a to 329f in this Descriptive Catalogue are specimens of very interesting and ancient 
Indo-Persian figure weaving, exhibited by South Kensington Museum, Indian section. 

These Indo-Persian fabrics were probably woven in the following manner :—A main warp forms the 
black satin ground and rises to allow the weft to come to the face to make the pattern. A binder warp 
works simply to fasten the weft figure on the face, and the coloured weft on the back of the cloth. This 
is almost the oldest method of figure weaving, and not confined to any particular country. It occurs in 
Japanese and Chinese work, and in many of the Palermitan and Lucca fabrics, particularly the gold 
brocades, and is also most used at the present day. These fabrics resemble those which the French 
call Lampas, and which in England are wrongly termed Brocatelle. They are not brocades, but are 
made by the process called Jancé, the colours not being put in by independent shuttles, but shot straight 
from side to side, following each other more or less in bars. The short and exact repeat of the pattern 
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shows that the fabrics have been made in a modification of the draw loom. They are all silk, very 
heavy and expensive to make. Probably the cloth before being cut was 18-in. to 21-in. wide. 

From Rajputana comes the most interesting ‘‘ tie-and-dye” work, called Bandana, from Band, to 
tie; the most beautiful of which I found in Ulwar. The best representations of this work are shown in 
Plates 11, 12 and 13. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the Indian Silk Culture Court is No. 239, see Descriptive 
Catalogue, which is a hand-loom such as has been used for centuries at Benares, in which is woven the 
sacred ribbon exhibited below it. This small hand-loom is used by probably not more than three 
weavers, who sit in niches in the streets of Benares, near the temples, weaving the sacred ribbons. 
This ingenious and very curious little loom evidently foreshadowed these application of cards in the 
Jacquard loom. In this case the cards are little squares of horn, each having four perforations through 
which four of the warp threads pass and are guided at will to help in forming the intricate pattern. 
There are in all forty-six horns, indicating 184 warp threads. 

Colours of warp: green, white and crimson. Colour of weft: crimson, which is knocked up by a 
small knife-shaped hand-beam. 


Length of Loom ‘ ; , 4-ft. 4-in. 
Height ‘ R ‘ ; g-in. 
Breadth - R . ‘ 24-in. 


It is made of wood, and consists only of a base of a carved piece of teak wood, having an upright 
peg at each end round which the warp is wound at one end and the woven tape attached at the other. 


The only harness is a wooden comb, six inches in length, having 72 teeth, which holds the warp 


threads sufficiently apart for the horns which are 13-in. square to be worked. 

No. 240 is some sacred ribbon or tape woven at Benares in this little loom. It contains, in orna- 
mental borders, twenty-nine names of Vishnu in Sanskrit. They are, when rendered into English 
characters, as follows :— 

, { Shri Krishnayanamha 
( Shri Gopijanvallabhayanamha 


| Shri Krishna sharol namaha 
2 - Shri Acharyaji namaha 
{ Prabhu shri GosAiji 
( Shri Vithal nathji 
3 >, Shri Girdharji 
| Shri Govindji 
( Shri Balkrishnaji 
4 - Shri Gokulnidthji 
{ Shri Raghunathji 
Shri Yaduniithji 
5 + Shri Ghannashyamji 
Shri Damodarji 
{ Shri Govardhananathji 
6 - Shri Navanita-priyaji 
{ Shri Madan Mohanji 
( Shri Vithaleshvarayaji 
7 - Shri Dvarkaniathji 
{ Shri Gokulnathji 
( Shri Garudhvajaji 
8 + Shri Gokul chandramaji 
( Shri Mathuranathjj 
( Shri Natavarji 
9 + Shri Balkrishnaji 
{ Shri Gokulodhavji 


Shri Baladevji 
10 + Shri Nathji 
{ Shri Jamunaji 


All these names of Vishnu are written in Sanskrit, but some of them have Gujrati terminations. 
Shri means “the beautiful.” 

Another tape below is intended for Shiva worshippers, and contains only a repetition of Om Namha 
Shivaya, ‘1 bow to Shiva.” 

These tapes are worn at worship in the Hindoo temples, and at home. 

The illustrations I have selected form the Indian Silk Culture Court for this No. of the Fournal of 
Indian Art are as follows :— 

Plate 1. Embroidered hanging or sozmi—the property of Her Majesty the Queen Empress. From 
Peshawar. Its number in the Descriptive Catalogue is 138. It is a large square silk embroidery worked 
upon a Chinese silk patterned fabric. This is probably the finest sozni exhibited. It it a valuable old 
piece with beautifully dyed colours. It is quite possible that it came from Bokhara, although soznis are 
being worked at Peshawar where I found it. 
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Plate 2. Phulcari (flower work), embroidered scarf or shawl, from Amritsar. Lent by Sir George 
Birdwood, C.S.I., LL.D. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 326. The Etymology of phulcari is phul, 
flower, and cari, embroidery or work. 

I selected the interesting and beautiful phulcaris in the Silk Culture Court at Delhi and Amritsar, 
principally to show the brilliancy and beauty of colouring obtained by the Punjab dyers with their own 
native dyestuffs. Nearly all the examples in the Court are old ones and are not commercial productions. 
Some of them are beautifully ornamented with circular pieces of looking-glass. They are used both 
for robes and petticoats. In the villages around Amritsar they are worn out of doors, but in Amritsar, 
only indoors. 

Plate 3. Phulcari (flower work), embroidered scarf or shawl. A gorgeous example of phulcari 
embroidery with most beautiful border in excellent colouring of red and white flowers and gold coloured 
leaves and stems. From Amritsar. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 331. 

Plate 4. White silk embroidery on white net, Delhi. This is a very beautifully designed piece of 
embroidery worked with very flossy, boiled-off, undyed silk. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 112. 

Plate 5. Patolo. Silk Marriage Sari. Surat. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 79. This fabric is a 
duplicate of No. 50, and of the same design. It is a bride’s garment, given as a present to a bride, 
generally by her maternal uncle, during the marriage. It is woven with warp and weft, which have been 
separately tied and dyed by the bandana process. The dyer takes a small bundle of warp which has 
been dyed in the lightest colour found on the warp in the finished piece, and draws in pencil upon it 
some lines at measured distances according to the design to be produced. His wife then ties the silk, 
along the spaces marked, tightly round with cotton thread, through which the dye will not penetrate. It 
is then dyed with the next darker colour found upon the warp, and the process is repeated until the 
darkest colour is reached. The weft is then treated in the same way, in order that, in the loom, when 
it crosses the warp, each of its colours may exactly come in contact with the same colour in the warp. 
The little bundles of warp have next to be arranged in the loom by the weaver, who takes the little 
bundles of weft one at a time, using each in its own place throughout the design. The Patolo is a 
speciality of a province which includes the territory of H.H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, H.H. the Nawab 
of Cambay, and the silk weaving districts of Ahmedabad, Surat, and Broach. From Surat, Bombay. 

Plates 6,a and. Typical silk brocades of very thick texture woven in Surat. They are of great 
beauty and interest, and are much worn by rich Arabs who import them. The colourings are of great 
delicacy and the designs are very characteristic. In Nos. 51, 52, and 56 (Descriptive Catalogue), is 
shown great taste in the use of red, gold colour and white, not only in their disposition in the design, 
but in their respective tones, in which exists thorough harmony. The same may be said of Nos. 54, 55, 
and 75. No. 52 has a minute green spot for the centre of each flower. They are all studies, and I 
consider them exquisite stuffs. 

With regard to the designs of these brocades, I may describe them as of Arab or Mahomedan 
forms, chiefly geometrical, for even in those of the more floriated treatment there is more or less of 
geometrical spacing. Probably the severity of this treatment gave way to an enrichment of foliated 
forms as in No. 56, in which this idea is worked out in an exceedingly beautiful way. Nearly all of 
them may be considered to be in or from the diaper manner of design so universal in India. 

I selected them very carefully from the small stocks in the hands of the manufacturers in Surat, 
avoiding those dyed with aniline dyes or kindred derivatives. 

The idea of the central portion of the design of No. 54 is taken from the pine apple. 

Plates 6,c andd. Kinkhabs from Surat woven with gold and silver on silk. 

Plate 7. Kinkhab Kharita Bag, used as an envelope by the Indian Princes, with the seal of H.H. 


Tukoji Rao Holkar, the late Maharaja of Indore, engraved by Shekh Nisar, Mahomed of Delhi, with 
the following inscription :— 
Shri 
Mhalsakant 
Charani-tatpara, 
Yashvantrav-sut 
Tukoji Holkar 
The explanation of this inscription is as follows :—Tukoji Holkar, the son of Yashvantrav, and the 
devotee of (lit. one who is absorbed in the meditation of the feet of) the Beautiful Husband of the 
Goddess Mhalsa, viz., Khanderav, the deified hero, who has a temple at Jejuri, near Poona, annually 
visited by a large number of pilgrims. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 282. 
Plate 8. Kinkhab table-cloth in gold and silver, interspersed with purple, green, and red silk, on 
black back. It is an adaptation of the saddle-cloth, No. 85, to the European drawing-room, and it is 
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the same design. The parrot, which is the chief figure in the design of the border, is a favourite bird in 
India. The design in the body of the fabric is called ‘‘ tava mandal,” or constellation of stars. The 
border, in five-fold bands, is known in India by the name of popat-vela, which means ‘‘a creeper,” with 
parrots worked in. In this design the parrots’ heads are turned back; but in Descriptive Catalogue, 
No. 83, the heads are in their natural position. The Hindoos draw their parrots both ways, *the 
Mahomedans only with the heads turned backwards. From Ahmedabad. Descriptive Catalogue, 
No. 84. 

Plate g. Priest’s cloth from Benares. Printed shawl worn by Brahmins during worship and 
performance of religious rites. 

The pyramid of seven gradations represents Mount Meru, where Shiva is said to have his abode on 
a peak called the Kailas. 

On the top of the mountain is shown the Phallus with the Lingam and the Cobra Vasuki, who 
obtained protection from Shiva, when the Saint Asthik attempted the extinction of snakes by sacrificing 
them in the sacred fire. On the lingam is placed the trifoliate leaf of the Bel tree (egle marmelos) the 
tree sacred to Shiva. 

From the roof hangs a bell which in all temples must be rung by each worshipper as he enters. 

On the left of the pyramid is the Trishul or Trident, the weapon of Shiva, the Destroyer, or God 
of destruction. 

On the left of the trident is the damru or double drusor of Shiva, above this is a lamp, over which 
s a conventionally drawn lotus sacred to Vishnu the Protector. 

On the right of the bell hangs another lamp, and on its right is the gada or Vishnu’s war club, below 
this is the Nandi or sacred bull, the charger of Shiva. 

Below the bull is the chankh or conch shell of Shiva, the name of which is Panchajnya, which is 
blown for a war cry. 

The border of this cloth is elaborated by a series of six forms of patterned work, and lines; in the 
centre of the border are the sacred footprints of Vishnu, with symbolic lines or delineations which should 
astrologically exist on the soles of his feet. Between the footprints is another form of the Phallus. 

The footprints are bounded by a circular and conventional form of the chakra or disc, a weapon of 
Vishnu. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 180. 


The inscription is in Sanskrit, in Bengali characters. 
Om 
Durga Durga 
Shiva Durga 
Om Shiva Durga. 
Kali, Tara, Maha-Vidya ; 
Shodashi, Bhuvaneshvari ; 
Bhairavi, chhinna-mastach, 
Bidya, Dhruma bati statha 
Bogla, Siddha bedyach, 
Matangi Kamalatmika, 
Eta, dash mahavidya 
Siddha bidya prakirtita. 
These are the names of the ten Mahavidya, the ten different shapes which the goddess Kali took: 
Kali, the goddess of destruction 
Tara, star 
Mahabidya, the great goddess of learning 
Shodashi, a goddess always young, always sixteen 
Bhuvaneshvari, the Empress of the world 
Bhai-ravi chhinnamasta, the dreadful one holding a head in her hand 
Bidya drumavati, the tree of knowledge 
Bagala, as Bagla she has two hands and stands on a car like Minerva 
Siddhrabidya, the perfection of knowledge 
1o. Matangi Kamalatmika, the Matangi born of lotus 


I am indebted to Mr. B. A. Gupte for the explanation of the symbolic meaning of the devices, 
and to Mr. U. Mukharji, Jun., for the Bengali reading and translation of the inscription. 

Plate 10 represents an example of the dyer’s art quite unique. I question if another such piece 
could be met with in Europe, certainly if so it could not be of European dye, for I doubt if the dyer’s 
skill has advanced so far as to dye an exceedingly thin piece of net so as to be of one colour on one side 
and another colour on the other side. 

This fabric is an English made net of very flne quality, dyed green on one side, except in parts 
where crescent shaped ornamentation occurs, in which the colour is red. 

The other side of the fabric is dyed red with crescents in green. 

The crescents on both sides are bordered with gold thread, embroidered in. 

The effect is very pleasing, especially when worn as a Sari, the colours of both sides being artfully 
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displayed and arranged. I paid 20 rupees for it, and it was dyed in Ulwar where I found the dyer 
exceedingly artistic and clever, especially with Bandana dyeing. 

The methods by which this unique Sari has been dyed are carefully guarded asa secret. The 
colours of either side in no case appear through the fabric, the colour of neither side interfering with 
thetother. I consider it one of the most interesting specimens in the collection. No. in Descriptive 
Catalogue, 166f. 

Plate 11. White, red and green bandana turban, ‘‘tie-and-dye” work. From Ulwar. Of similar 
subtlety, but of another order is the dyeing of the turban represented by this plate. It is exceedingly 
difficult to give a proper idea of it by chromo-lithography. It is about twenty yards long, and is of 
muslin with gold woven in at each end. The plain undyed turban is first folded into a rope, so that 
when it is tied across a stop is made which produces a diagonal line where the dye does not penetrate. 
In order to do this, instead of folding the cloth laterally it is folded diagonally. After it has been tied 
firmly, that is, banded round with cotton-thread at intervals of }inch, it is dyed, by immersion, red. 
Afterwards it is untied and folded diagonally in the opposite direction, and re-tied so as to preserve the 
red and a portion of the white, and again dyed red. After this the whole is tied, except at intervals 
where the green lines appear; it is then dyed green in these exposed parts, the previous dyeing of red 
having been carefully stopped off. On untying the rope and unfolding it the effect is exactly as in the 
broad part shown in the plate. The rest part of the plate, which shows the knotted rope-like 
appearance, represents the stage after the cotton bands have been removed from between the green 
parts. 

The effects produced by this method of dyeing are wonderfully soft and pleasant; and nothing 
interested me more in Ulwar than to watch dyers patiently tying their cloth previously to dyeing it. 
Descriptive Catalogue, Nos. 571 a to f are an exceedingly interesting collection of this method of 
bandana work. 

I also found in Ulwar English imitations of this mode of decoration—one of which I bought for 
sixpence. It was machine-printed, and of course bore no comparison to the taste in arrangement of 
lines of the native work. The lines on the machine-printed English specimen are exceedingly crude 
and hard, and the colours wanting in the richness of tone of the originals. 

The price I paid for the example represented by this plate was Rs. 6, and it is wonderful how the 
effect could be produced for the money. 

The introduction into Ulwar of English machine-printed work is interfering seriously with the 
prospects of the native dyers, who, cheap as is their labour, and frugal as is their mode of living, are not 
able to hold up against machine competition, and their occupation threatens to be soon extinguished, 
and with it the artistic perception and skill which has for ages given to so many people an interesting 
and beautiful employment. 

The substitution of machine for hand work is nowhere so painfully evident as in this richly decorated 
class of goods, and it will be a positive damage to thoughtful work if this art should be lost. 

Plate 12. Bandana turban (knot dyeing or ‘‘ tie-and-die”’ work) Navanagar, Kathiawar. This is 
an example of the same description of work as the last plate, but differently applied. Instead of folding 
the cloth knots are tied wherever there is a coloured spot, and so tied as to produce a spot more or less 
square or diamond shape when untied. This art is purely a Gujrati one and finds its greatest develop- 
ment in Rajputana. This example is a turban with a deep ornamental border of lines, between which 
is a series of pattern work of great interest, the whole very much resembling tesserae. The ground 
colour is red, with white, green, and yellow birds and other ornamentation. After the tying has been so 
managed as to produce the effect shown in the plate, the whole end of the turban is stopped off by 
tying, and the rest dyed black as shown in the upper part of the turban. It is then afterwards untied 
and opened out with the effect shown. 

I have brought from Ulwar, Jaipur, Ajmere, and Baroda some beautiful specimens of this kind of 
work in various stages. The tying of some of the more elaborate pieces is a work requiring much time, 
skill and patience. 

Plate 13. Bandana Sari (knot dyeing or tie-and-dye work). This is the most elaborate and beautiful 
specimen, and was kindly lent to me, for the Silk Culture Court, by Diwan Sri Ram, Prime Minister of 
Ulwar, a gentleman who takes the greatest interest in this and in the other industries of the people of 
Ulwar. The length of time required to tie up this piece was from two tothree months. The value of it 
in Ulwar is Rs. 15. The plate gives a most faithful and excellent representation of the fabric anda 
detailed description of it is not necessary. This fabric is called in Ulwar dhuppatti, and is worn by women 
of the highest classes as a head dress. No. in Descriptive Catalogue, 166¢. 
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No one can pass through the length and breadth of India without being greatly impressed by two 
things: first, its enormous population; second, the excellence of handicraft work with a love of 
ornamentation, so wonderfully and patiently wrought out, whether it be in metals, stone, wood, ivory, or 
textile fabrics. The importance of preserving to these clever and patient people their trades and 
industries cannot, in my opinion, be over-estimated; beside this I have endeavoured to show in this 
paper how much England can do for India by stimulating the people in Bengal, and other parts wher® silk 
can be produced, to the production of a much greater supply of the raw material. Her dyes also are 
beautiful, and ought to find a ready application in Europe both for silk and cotton. I have no doubt that 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition will be of great service in showing the West what an enormous variety 
of raw material India is capable of producing. A practical and unselfish regard for her welfare will 
constitute the strongest bonds of Empire Federation and enable us to look upon our Indian fellow 
subjects in the spirit happily embodied and expressed by Mr. Edwin Arnold in his sonnet preface to his 
‘‘ India Revisited,” 

‘India, farewell ! 
Thy shining shores, thy people of the sun, 
Gentle, soft maniered, by a kind word won 
To such quick kindness; O’er the Arab main 
Our flying flag streams back; and backwards stream 
My thoughts to those fair open fields I love, 
City and village, maidan, jungle, grove, 
The temples and the rivers; must it seem 
Too great for one man’s heart to say it holds 
So many Indian sisters dear, 
So many unknown brothers ? that it folds 
Lakhs of true friends in parting? Nay! but there 
Lingers in my heart, leave taking ; and it roves 
From hut to hut whispering, ‘ he knows, and loves. 
Good bye! Good night! Sweet may your slumbers be, 
Gunga! and Kasi! * and Saraswati!” 
Kasi, Kasi, mhanata jalati 


* The classic name for Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos - Papachya rashi (Hindoo poem). 
The heaps of your sins will all be burnt to ashes if you only name the name of Kasi. 


Tuomas WaARDLE. 


SoS - 
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IR LEPEL GRIFFIN has conferred a real benefit on all who are interested in Indian art and 
architecture by the production of this sumptuous volume, and it is very gratifying to find from his 








preface that it is intended to be an instalment only of the work he has in hand. 

He tells us that this volume ‘‘ has been issued with the sole desire of placing, by the autotype 
process, on permanent record in public and private libraries accurate representations of the more 
important architectural monuments of Central India,’ and he also informs us that the untimely death 
of Mr. James Fergusson has prevented the text from being what he would have wished. It must be con- 
fessed that the letter-press, even admitting that it has been deliberately subordinated to the illustrations, 
is not in the main up to the mark of the latter. These, however, are all that could be desired and once 
more prove how admirably the Autotype Company performs the work it undertakes. 

There is one more criticism that should be made betore proceeding to point out the contents and 
excellencies of the book, and that is as to the spelling of the native names. Here once more we have 
exhibited that foible of the present day, the spelling’ partly on the Hunterian system and partly in the 
‘usual way,” i.e. on the haphazard system. If we have ‘‘ Bundelkhand,” which is intelligible and 
speaking from the Hunterian point of view strictly correct, we ought not to have ‘“‘ Chutterbhuj,”’ which 
is hopelessly wrong and neither one thing or the other. Then we have Boundela, copied from Rousselet 
and right enough in French, Sounaghar, Oorcha, Duttiah, and so on, while on the other hand there is 
the painfully, even pedantically, accurate Ajaygarh. It is 102 years ago since Sir William Jones pointed 
out the hopeless fallacies in the arguments in support of the “ 
time that they were understood, at least by scholars like Sir Lepel Griffin. 

This first instalment of the monuments of Central India consists of 89 plates; of which 27 are 
devoted to the Sanchi Tope, 20 to Gwalior, and 21 to Khajuraho (spelt also in this book occasionally 
Khajraho—a fact that tells its own tale), thus leaving 21 plates for miscellaneous and scattered 
buildings. 

The Sanchi Tope is, on paper at any rate, one of the best known remains in all India, and 
consequently the illustrations are not exactly new, but they are at the same time excellent and exhibit 
the wonderful sculptures, at Sanchi with a splendid wealth of detail to be found nowhere else. It should 


’ 


usual’’ way of spelling and it is really 








* Famous Monuments of Central India, illustrated by a series of 89 photographs in permanent autotype, prepared under the 
direction of Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General for Central India. 
London: Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street; and H. SotHeran & Co., 36, Piccadilly. 
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be here said that the photographer employed throughout is Lala Din Diyal, of the Secretariat Office 
at Indore, and remarkably well has he performed his task. As regards the letter-press accompanying 
this portion of the volume, the works of Fergusson and Cunningham have been available and make it 
valuable and really explanatory of the pictures. The opening sentence may be recommended for 
what it may be worth to the attention of Col. Yule in connection with ‘‘ Hobson-Jobson.” ‘‘ The word 
‘ToBe’ is derived from Afghanistan, where it is used to designate all the solid mounds opened by 
Messrs. Honingingberger and Masson, and it is considered to be the same as the Pali ‘ thupo,’ which is 
synonymous with the Sanskrit word ‘ stupa,’ signifying mound or tumulus.” 

As regards Gwalior, Sir Lepel Griffin has done good service in drawing attention in so marked a 
manner to the architecture of that renowned fort, and here again he has had the advantage of the labours 
of General Cunningham, the pen and pencil of Rousselet and the enthusiasm of Major Keith to help 
him in the letter-press, which, however, hardly does justice to the subject. As to the illustrations, 
nothing at all approaching them has hitherto been published and we cannot be too thankful for them. 

Passing on to Khajuraho it may be remarked that there is a good deal of valuable information 
available and not very difficult of access, regarding this wonderful place, and yet about one page of 
description is all that is vouchsafed us to twenty-one illustrations, which last, however, are admirable; 
and again it may truthfully be said that there is nothing like them elsewhere. 

As to the miscellaneous plates at the end of the book, the same beauty of illustration, accompanied 
by what may be called characteristic meagreness of information, is to be observed. Here some of the 
pictures are actually new, and all are on a scale never before attempted, and most excellent of their kind. 

There is, naturally, to be found throughout the work a goodly number of reproaches levelled at the 
English in India for vandalism, and some of them are undoubtedly deserved. The last time, some three 
years since, that the present writer saw the Shahjahanabad fort at Delhi, it was still in the old condition 
of painful desecration, with a canteen in the Diwan-i-am. However, these reproaches are no longer 
applicable in all their old force, and Sir Lepel has done well to point out that it is the natives of India, 
rather than ourselves, that are now to blame for the neglect into which so many Indian monuments have 
fallen. The recent history of the Sanchi Tope is a case in point: discovered in 1819, damaged by 
amateur archzologists in 1822, explored and nearly irretrievably damaged by Cunningham and Massey 
in 1851, to be cleared of over-growth and saved from destruction in 1881, and repaired in 1883. 

On one point in this particular connection it is very gratifying to find so high an authority as 
Sir Lepel Griffin speak out plainly in support of Mr. Growse’s oft-repeated and indignant protests against 
the foolish assumption, so often acted on in India as if it were a truism, that because a man is a district 
engineer he is therefore also an architect. One cannot do better as to this than quote his own words :— 
‘‘ The Government should compel a certain number of Royal and Civil Engineers to pass a severe and 
prolonged training in the establishments of the most distinguished European architects, and avoid the 
reproach, which is unworthy of a civilized Government, that its engineers are incompetent to design a 
building of higher architectural pretensions than a jail or a barrack. This is not their fault, but that of 
the Government. An engineer can no more design a beautiful house without prolonged technical 
instruction than a house painter could produce a beautiful portrait without a similar training.”’ 

Lastly, it is to be noticed that, under English guidance, some few of the native rulers—e.g., the 
late Maharaja Sindhia, the Begam of Bhopal, and the Maharaja of Dhar—have been led to care a little 
for the noble remains within their territories, and it is partly with the hope of inducing others similarly 
placed to imitate them, that the costly work under review has been produced. May it succeed in this 
object! And in congratulating all concerned in it on what they have already done, it may be safely said 
that all its readers will eagerly look forward to the next instalment, which is to give them a view of the 
remains at Mandu, Raisin, Udaipur, Bhojpur, and Ujjayin. R. C. TEmpue. 
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PHULCARI (flower work) EMBROIDERED SARI. 
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SILK MARRIAGE SARI. SURAT. 
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KINKHAB BAG, .KHARITA. 
USED AS AN ENVELOPE BY THE INDIAN PRINCES, WITH A SEAL OF 
H. H. TUKOJI RAO HOLKAR, THE LATE MAHARAJA OF INDORE. 
Engraved by Shekh Nisar Mahomed of Delhi. 











KINKHAB TABLE CLOTH. AHMEDABAD. 
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RED AND WHITE TURBAN. ULWUR. 
(Knot dyeing, or tie-and-dye work.) 
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BANDANA WORK. ULWUR. 
(Knot dyeing or tie-and-dye wor 








BANDANA WORK. 
(Knot dyeing or tie-and-dye work.) 
Lent by Diwan Sri Ram, Prime Minister of Ulwur. 
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THE BARODA COURT. 


- | ‘HE Baroda Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition forms part of the Bombay Court. To give an 








idea of the extent of the Baroda Territory governed by His Highness Sayaji Rav Gaikwar it is 
necessary to publish a few particulars. The area of the State is about 4,400 square miles, and the 
population over 2,004,442 souls, or 454.70 to the square mile. In 1879-80 the land revenue of His Highness’ 
Territory amounted to £897,903 (Rs1,01,01,413 Baroda currency), the total receipts of the state came up to 
41,243,684 (Rs1,39,91,445), and the total disbursements 41,052,704 (Rs1,18,42,921). The greater portion of 
the Baroda Territory is situated in the province of Gujarat, but there are under His Highness’ sway some 
important districts in the peninsula of Kathiawar. Gujarat is called the garden of Western India, and its 
natural resources are very great, but as our duty in this article is confined to the description of the art industries 
of the Territory, we shall pass this subject over, remaining content for the sake of brevity, to state that cottons, 
wheat, rice, millets, pulses, tobacco, hemp, sugar-cane, rape seed, castor seed, opium, and several other products 
are all produced there, in profusion. 
His Highness, the Gaikwar being an independent prince, coins his own money, and the curreney is called 
Babashai in memory of a faithful and valiant general and minister of the state, Babaji Appaji. It is sometimes 


called Szyashahi after His Highness Sayaji Rav I. 


The large pigeon house, the beautiful carved screen, and the various art treasures to be described further 
on, have been collected together and sent to London by a committee, under the presidentship of Capt. Hayes 
Sadler and the liberal patronage of His Highness Sayaji Rav, whose portrait is published with this number. 


The Baroda Committee contribute a large and varied collection of art ware sufficient to fill up two of 
the Bays at the Exhibition, or double the space originally assigned to it. Photographic views of some of the 
principal streets of Baroda, and of places where cloth is printed, or pottery turned on the wheel, are sent to 
give an idea of the architecture and manufactures of the city. One of the photographs represents a state 
procession, with the elephants, camels, horses, carriages, palanquins, drum-beaters, soldiers, and spectators 
all in their best accoutrements. A silver model of the royal elephant, with his massive gold ornaments, the 
howda, and the embroidered gold and silver saddle cloth, give an idea of the gorgeousness prevalent in the 
Indian Darbars. It is a very good specimen of workmanship. Silver /ofas, cups, rosewater-sprinklers, 
necklaces, and anklets abound in number and variety. The numerous gold and silver articles form a large 
and interesting group. Of brass and copper work, salvers, sacrificial pots, betel boxes, lamps, and animal- 
shaped paper weights are now arranged together in a separate case. Old arms, such as axes, hatchets, 
daggers, shields, bows and arrows, sword handles, lances, war-clubs, &c., form a representative group shown 
on two trophies tastefully set up. Among them some very good specimens of ancient damascened work may 
be seen in the handles. Of wood work there is the splendid pigeon house, the front and back screens, and a 
number of brackets, as well as carved blocks used in printing fabrics. The sandalwood carved and inlaid 
work is also shown. A beautiful state carriage with copious work in silver is shown near the entrance of the 
Silk Culture Court, with two bullocks in full trappings. These bullocks are stuffed and mounted by 
Mr. Rowland Ward, the well-known naturalist. They look life-like and give an exact idea of what a state 
bullock carriage in India is. The model of a rath or carriage for carrying idols, a shape now nearly obsolete, 
is also added to the collection. Bison horn carved out for decorative purposes is shown in the shape 
of a peacock. In marble work there is the model of an old temple, some boxes and other knick-knacks. The 
curious shapes of the Pattan pottery are not omitted, and a collection of glass bangles, much used by the 
natives of the territory, has not been forgotten. As regards textiles, there are women’s garments, mashrus, 
caps, purses, turbans, dhotis, and a large assortment containing some very noticeable patterns. 

Gold and silver thread, as well as silk embroidery, is fully represented by a large number of teapoy 
covers, waistcoats, caps, bodices, and saddles. The trappings and saddles shown in this group are used at 
Baroda by the Sardars of the state. Fans made of the khaskhas roots, (andropogon muricatus) are very 
useful in a hot and dry climate like that of Baroda. When moistened they not only give out a fragrance, 
but help in cooling down the hot air of the room. It is a matter of satisfaction to record that His Highness 
Sayaji Rav Gaikwar patronises the art of painting by employing artists trained in the Indian Schools of Art 
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by teachers sent out from England. The paintings contributed from that State reflect much credit on the 
artists, and the group in which His Highness is shown sitting among his followers is worthy of commendation. 
It is from this group that his portrait has been copied. The group of Hindu ladies in their different national 
dresses, such as Gujarati, Marathi, Madrasi, Hindustani, Kanarese, and Parsi, is very instructive and well 
executed. Life sized models carved in wood, painted in oil, and supplied with realistic dresses, are sent to 
show a carver, his son, and grandson. It is but natural that while admiring the carving of the Gujaratis, 
visitors have their curiosity raised as to who the carvers should be, and these figures, which are life-like 
representations of the artisans, supply a want which would have been much felt. 


In the following pages are given some particulars of the more important industries of the Baroda 
State as represented in this Exhibition. 


His Highness Sayaji Rav, the present Maharaja of Baroda, is descended from Pratap Rav, the brother 
of Damaji (1732-1762). Pratap Rav accompanied Dama§ji in an incursion to Khandesh where, in 1738, he was 
left in charge of forty-six villages, and an agreement was made that he was to share in Damaji’s conquests. 
Soon after his death, these villages were given to the Peshwa in exchange for Vajpur, and his sons and 
descendants remained unnoticed till the deposition of Mulhar Ray, in 1875. On the 27th May, in that year, 
the present ruler of Baroda was adopted as son and heir of Khande Rav, in the thirteenth year of his age, as 
he was by descent entitled to represent the Gaikwar House. He has been carefully brought up, and possesses 
qualities of mind and body which promise well for his future career. His Highness’ family hold two special 
titles—one, granted to Damaji by the Raja of Satara, in 1763, for his victory over Nizam Ali at Tandulja, on 
the Godavari, is Sena Khas Khel, which means ‘‘ Commander of the Special Band” or ‘‘ Leader of the 
Sovereign Band;”’ and the other, in 1721, for his bravery at the battle of Balapur, granted by Raja Shahu, 
of Satara, is Samsher Bahadur, which means ‘‘ The Illustrious Swordsman.” On the Ist of January, 1877, 
the present Maharaja, Sayaji Rav was invested with the title Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia, meaning 
‘‘ The Favourite Member of the British Empire.” Since the installation of His Highness Sayaji Rav, great 
reforms have taken place in the management of the State finances, through the assistance of able Indian 
Officers, whose services have been transferred to the State from the British Territories. Several of the 
vexatious taxes of the former administration have been abolished; fresh departments have been created ; 
regular Courts of Justice, Police Forces, Medical Dispensaries, and Schools have been opened; and even a 
College has been added to facilitate the spread of higher education. On the 28th of December, 1881, 
His Highness Sayaji Rav was formally installed on the gddi (throne), and invested with full sovereign 
powers, in the presence of the Right Honourable Sir James Fergusson, Bart., the then Governor of Bombay, 
who represented His Excellency the Viceroy of India. 
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WOOD CARVING. 


S far, at least, as Western India is concerned, the art of wood carving for architectural purposes most 
A assuredly belongs to the Gujaratis. It stands to reason to believe that these Gujaratis, who are Jains 
or Vaishnavas, and who originally belonged to the Buddhist religion, have acquired their art of carving from the 
early sculptors of the ancient caves or rock temples of India. It also looks probable, that the art of carving 
practised by the Buddhists on the harder material, ‘‘ stone,’”’ was transferred to a softer material, ‘‘ wood,” 
during the time of the Moslem rulers of Hindustan, who fostered Indian art by introducing into it less costly 
and more effective material than that which the natives of the soil were in the habit of using. We have an 
instance of this in gold and silver. Before the Moslems reached India, the ornaments, armours, crowns, 
thrones, tiaras, and such other things of the royal households were all made of gold. The followers of 
Mahomed, who preferred to be more and more gorgeous in appearance at a proportionately moderate cost, 
introduced gold and silver lace, and gold and silver thread embroidery often interspersed with pieces of mirrors. 
In proof of this we have only to draw the attention of our readers to the Burmese gold and jewelled collection 
of ‘‘regalia”’ exhibited near the Ceylon Court, and they will find there that more gold was used by the 
Burmese prince than by any of the Indian princes of his time, because that country was never under the 
direct influence of Mahomedan ideas of decoration. Even the fans are made of gold. Embroidery there 
is, but the proportion of gold and precious stones is much greater, and the former seems to have replaced the 
latter but partially. The art of covering a baser metal with a nobler one is also of a later date. The word 
‘‘mulama”’ for ‘‘ gilt”” has a Persian origin, and there is no pure Indian equivalent to it. The proof of the 
Saracenic influence on Gujarat carving, is visible in the architecture of Ahmedabad, Baroda, and Dabhoi. 
The introduction of the Saru-kayhad (cypress tree) and Gulab-dan (rosewater sprinkler) into the decoration 
has beyond doubt its origin in the influence of the Mahomedan religion on art. The carved balcony selected 
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for the Calcutta International Exhibition by Captain Temple, from Dabhoi, as the oldest work extant, had 
the former of these designs carved into its panels. Some scholars in India compare the Gujaratis of their 
country to the Greeks of Europe, and the Marattas to the Romans, and the propensity of the former 
towards sculpture, as well as almost every industrial art, combined with their straight ‘‘ Grecian ’’ noses, 
which according to phrenogists indicate ‘‘ the love of the beautiful,” help one in confirming this belief. 
Such are, in short, the artisans who carved the much admired Baroda screen and the great pigeon house. 

The wood carvers of Dabhoi are very skilful, and it is admitted that the ancient artistic renown of the 
place is not lost. Fine specimens of wood carving on the doors, cornices, verandahs, balconies, pillars, and 
brackets of the houses are met everywhere in the towns of Dabhoi, Vasu, Sojitra, Pitlad, Pattan, Sidhpur, 
Vadnagar, and Baroda. The new palace of this city, which is under construction, contains full illustration 
of the master art the Gujarathis possess. The teak and blackwood, employed for building or carving purposes, 
comes from Bombay by rail, or from Rajputana through the country crafts that sail in the Narbada. 


Deon >, * 
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THE CARVED SCREEN. 


HE Baroda portion of the carved screen, for which His Highness contributed Rs4o00, was carved in 
Bombay to illustrate the architecture and the skill of the Gujaratis. The Royal Commission found one 
of its panels so very characteristic in design and complete in workmanship, that they took 146 copies 








of it in plaster for decorating the Indian Bazar. It is marked A in the plate. The pigeon house, a lofty structure, 
elaborately carved, stands in the centre of the Indian Court, a position it rightly deserves. It has been very often 
asked whether such pigeon houses are ever seen in India, or whether this is only an imaginative structure. We 


may therefore mention here that at Ahmedabad and Surat there are pigeon houses erected in several quarters of 
the cities for feeding half domesticated pigeons, parrots, peacocks, mas, sparrows, and several other harmless 


denizens of the sky. The rich Bania thinks it an act of charity to feed them, and a great sin to take the life 
of any. Labour is so cheap in India that one can very easily afford to carve the whole of his house, and instances 
of streets after streets adorned with the whole of the frontages of the buildings carved, are very frequent. 
His Highness the Gaikwar sent to the Calcutta International Exhibition, 1884, a doorway and balcony taken 
from an old crumbling building at Dabhoi, and it was so much admired that a gold medal was awarded to 
the carvers, deputed by him to clean and set it up. The carving of the screen and the pigeon house has done 
much credit to the Pattan Carvers in advertising their skill, and we shall not be surprised to see a great demand 
created in this country for carved furniture and mantel-pieces, and the credit of promoting the developement of 
that trade will, to a great extent, be due to the enlightened ruler of Gujarat. 


—, 
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CALICO PRINTING. 


N Western India, next to Sind, Gujarat is the best place for cotton prints. It has been said by 
Sir W. Jones in a lecture as early as 1786 that “In their manufactures of cotton they (the Hindus) 
still surpass all the world,” and one century after the date of that essay, the British public still admire 





those cotton fabrics in this great exhibition, although Europetn and American manufacturers have been 
producing similar articles much superior in texture and design. The world has progressed, the Hindus are 
nearly stationary, and still there is an intrinsic merit in their workmanship which holds its own. But there is 
much to be said regarding the much desired improvement of the Indian fabrics by the better application of their 
own indigenous dyes, instead of using which, they have commenced resorting to the fugitive aniline pigments to 
the wholesale deterioration of the material. As far as cotton prints go, Baroda has, we are glad to see, kept itself 
aloof from these dyes. The /ajyams, Chhidrios, Rajais, and Odhanis received from that territory are all printed 
with the sober and permanent Indian dyes. Indian dye stuffs have been used in England with very good 
results, and we are informed that the processes of fixing the tints are much cheaper and easier, while those in 
vogue in India are expensive and tedious. And this is the result of the advance of chemistry, of which 
Sir W. Jones states in 1785. ‘The sublime science of Chemistry, which I was on the point of calling adzvine, 
must be added as a key to the richest treasuries of nature, and it is impossible to foresee how greatly it may 
improve our manufactures, especially if it can fix those brilliant dyes, which want nothing of perfect beauty, but a 
longer continuance of their splendour, which the Indians as well as the Chinese are thought to have practised in 
higher perfection than ourselves.” This prophecy has been more than realized as far as England is concerned, 
and it would be a glorious day for India if her manufacturers could make use of the science of chemistry in 
improving their indigenous dyes, instead of using the aniline stuffs which are injurious to health. Well educated, 
enlightened, and energetic princes like His Highness the Gaikwar will confer a great boon on their subjects if 
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they introduce sciences in the curriculum of the educational institutions of their Territories, just as the British 
Government has been anxiously doing in institutions under their direct administration. The Gujarat women 
prefer printed Sadzs or Chhidrios to any other, and therefore there is a constant demand for prints in that 
province, and the specimens contributed by the Baroda Committee reflect great credit on them for the choice 
they have made in selecting characteristic patterns for this Exhibition. We give one of them among the 
illustrations. Imitation is the best compliment that could be paid, and several artists in London have sought 
permission to copy some of the Baroda designs but no such permission could be given. 


The following particulars about the early history of the Gujarat printers suggested by the presence of 
a craftsman working at this Exhibition, will, it is hoped prove interesting here, as he traces his descent from 
printers who migrated from Gujarat to Jeypore, and from Jeypore to Agra. 


UKUND-LAL KISAN-DAS, of Agra, represents this industry at the Colonial Exhibition, where he has been 
brought by the Royal Commission. About 350 years ago, according to his story, 5 families were 
on grants of land, taken from Gujarat by the Emperor of Delhi. The number gradually rose to more than 300, 
of whom there are now only 50, others having migrated after the fall of Agra to Benares, Jeypore and Kanoj. 
All those that went to the last place have become extinct, but relationship with those at Jeypore and Benares of 
the present ChAzfis or printers of Agra can be traced through the records of the Bhats of Batka, a town near 
Jeypore. The ChAzpis of Agra are all Vaishnavas or worshippers of Vishnu the Protector, and are divided into 
two sections, Rama-nandi and Gokul-vasi. They have in addition to Vishnu, a family goddess called 
Karoli-ki-Debi, named after Karoli, a village near Jeypore. It is a matter of special ethnological interest to 
see that ChAzp7 males dress themselves like the local Hindu artisans of Upper India, while their women wear 
the Gujarat sad at home, although their out-door dress consists of the petticoat and scarf, which they have 
evidently adopted “To do in Rome what Rome does.” This information will, it is hoped, prove useful to 
His Highness’ officers who have been striving to collect the history of Art manufactures of that Province. 


In his Hand book of the Jeypore Court of this Exhibition, Sanganir and Bagrir are the two places in the 
Jeypore Territory to which Dr. Hendley refers in connection with the art of printing. They are situated on the 
banks of the Amanish stream, and it is believed that the water of this stream has much to do with the success 
of the dyer in producing certain tints. It is interesting to note that this notion of the action of some mineral 
waters on dyes is universal, not only in India but also in England. In the description of Sanganir we find 


that it contains a Jain temple goo years old, and that the dyers came to that place from Gujarat about 10 to 15 
generations ago. 


The affix Za/ in Mukundlal and the das in his father’s name Kisandas, are very commonly used by the 
Gujaratis of Western India. He is a Khatri by caste, a name by which the dyers and printers of Gujarat 
and Sind are also distinguished. Modern Hindu books on Religion reduce the Khatris to the Sudra or servile 
class, but they claim the honour of belonging to the Kshatrzya or warrior caste. Although the dyers and printers 
of Western India are Musalmans as well as Hindus, the name Ahat¢rz is equally applicable to both, especially 
in Gujarat and Kathiawar. The native Christian silk weavers of Thana who are dyers as well, are also called 
Khatris, and it is believed for strong reasons, that they were Musalmans before they were converted to 
Christianity by the Portugese. The Musalman Khatris at Thana are Hindus converted to Mahomedanism. 
They weave a coarse cotton plaid called ‘“‘ Thana cloth,” similar in designs to the “ Thana silks” of the Christians, 
which fabric it is but probable, represents only an improved or advanced stage of that industry, possibly due to 
the influence of the European trade through Portugal. Silk might have been preferred to cotton for being 
more suitable for the dresses of the ladies of the Western continent. Although the Aadrz dyers and printers 
of Bombay speak Gujarati, they originally came from Sind, and have considerably altered their dress, manners, 
and customs adopting, like the Parsi immigrants, those of the places in which they reside. The old Khatris of Diu 
and several other places, have all the look and manners of the Sindhis. The precise history of their emigration 
from Sind is not known. The Pzxgal-puran, a semi-historical and semi-mythological book, agrees with the 
traditional account given by their family bards or Bhaés in stating that, a king named Jayachand Pingal, reigned 
in Khorassan and Sind ; that his flourishing subjects were the Khatris. It is also stated that during the rule of 
this Jayachand Pingal, the Katris were employed as Government servants, or shroffs, or warriors. On some 
religious points, however, they had a dispute with the king resulting in a sanguinary battle and ending in 
emigration for fear of facing the consequent persecution. Two of the chief colonies are recorded. One at 
Lowargad and the other at Hinglaj, the former being in course of time isolated and formed into a caste called 
Lohana, the latter becoming either turners, dyers or printers. From Hinglaj, these dyers and printers emigrated 
to different centres of manufactures in Kathiawar and Gujarat. The precise date of this emigration must be 
left for some future scholar to trace, as the name of Jayachand does not appear in the published account of Sind. 
It is, however, probable that the unsettled state of that Province during the long contentions that took place 
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about the middle of the 16th century, between the families of the Kulhoras and the Daud-putras, disturbing the 
peace of the populace to a very great extent must, have led people to seek refuge in distant towns. Those 
Khatris or dyers and printers that came down to Gujarat and Bombay through Kathiawar, are called Sovathias 
from Saurashtra, the modern Junagad—a Province of that peninsula adjoining the Territory of the Baroda 
State. Those that came direct from Sind to Gujarat, are called Szmdhvas. Their gors or family priests are 
the Gaud or Sarasvat Brahmans, known as Shenvis—an intelligent sect of the Brahmans of the Bombay 
Presidency, well known for their scholars, among whom may be named the late Dr. Bhau Daji, an eminent 
physician, after whom a species of the Boswellia is named in Bentley’s Botany, (2. Bhau Dajiana), in recognition 
of his sterling qualities and eminent scholarship. His brother, the late Dr. Narayan Daji was the first native 
gentleman honoured with the Professorship of Botany at the Grant Medical College, of Bombay. The 
Honourable K. T. Telang, M.A.,C.S.1., scholar and orator, and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit literature at the Deccan College, with several others, stand high in the literary circles of the present 
generation. Whether these gor, gaur, or gaud, Brahmans came from the North like the other Aryan races, 
is a question deserving consideration at the hands of antiquarians. Their early history will probably throw 
some light on the early migrations of the Aha¢rzs or dyers and printers. Later on, when the Portugese and 
Dutch opened factories at Diu, Daman and Surat, in the middle of the 16th century, there arose in Europe a 
general demand for Indian manufactures, and the Khatris were invited by the Portugese to settle at Diu and 
Daman, to be able to meet this increasing demand. The Akhatris of Cambay, Ahmedabad, Pethapur, and other 
places, were in former days extensively employed for printing goods for consumption in Siam, but at present 
the demand from that country has steadily been on the decrease. 


At present, calico-printing is extensively practised all over India, and every Province has its own 
specialities and special centres, too numerous to mention without giving offence to the enthusiastic officers and 
merchants who are naturally, though unconsciously, partial to their own standards of excellence, which differ 
with different tastes. But the finest calico prints of the Western part of India are those from Sind. In the 
Presidency of Bombay, calico prints are more used by the Gujarathis than any other nation. Padang fos, or 
bed covers ; savzs, or women’s scarves; dhotts, or loin cloths ; vuma/s, or handkerchiefs ; jajams, or floor cloths ; 
odhanis, or “shawls” (shoulder cloths); ghagros, or petticoats ; and vazazs, or pieces for quilts, are the chief 
articles printed. The patterns though innumerable, have some common points which, like the “origin of 
species ” of the naturalist, teach us the religious or natural origin of each design, capable of being systematically 
grouped together into different sections and subsections. It is universally admitted that the Indian printer has 
a wonderful perception of the combination of colours. The beautiful calico-prints of Masulipatam are still 
largely exported to Persia, in which country they are highly appreciated. It is on record that the Indian chintzes 
were so very popular in Great Britain and the desire for dresses made of them grew so general, that a statute 
prohibiting their use had to be brought into force to protect local manufactures. Even in India, printed fabrics 
were in olden days much more in vogue than they are at present. For instance, the Masulipatam or Bandri 
printed turbans which were formerly so common among the Sonars, Panch-Kalsis, Sutars and others, are now 
only seen in the cylindrical hat of the Parsis—which is adopted from the Cambay and other Banias belonging 
to the castes represented by Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai, of Bombay. But the Parsi gentlemen of the present 
generation are leaving that hat off—preferring the phe¢a or the dome of an English hat with a rim or moulding 
of shawl at the lower end, and it appears certain that the printed turban of Masulipattam will soon be an 


“‘extinct species.” 
SS S== oS 


FABRICS. 


IKE the weavers of Pattan and Yeola the weavers of the Baroda Territory have a tradition that they 
came from Champaner, the ancient capital of the Panch-Mahals after its fall (1459-1513,) at the hands 
of Mahamed Begda. Pattan appears to be the most ancient of the cities 0. that Province in which 
weaving flourished before and during the impetus the trade in Indian fabrics received in the time of the late 
East India Company. Dr. Hove, a Polish gentleman of educaticn who visited India in 1787-1788 noticed a 
large number of Parsi weavers at Gandevi, but during the last 50 years the Parsis have left the profession and 
taken to commercial or clerical persuits, only a few of their women still weave tapes for cots, &c. In the 
Baroda sub-division (a sub-division corresponds with an English county,) Dheds, a depressed tribe and Musalmans 
of the lower grades follow the profession of a weaver, while in the Nausari sub-division Khatris and Tais are engaged 
in that industry. At: Dabhoi turbans of a superior quality are woven, while at Sojitra, Petlid, Bakarol, and 
Padra, dhotis and sadis are turned out by Borhas, Arabs, Nalbands, Chopdars, Salis, Kanbis, Gaundis and 
Musalmans. Pattan had a name for its superior fabrics, but the original weavers of the place left for Ahmedabad 
during the prosperity of that city. A vestige of the silk and cotton satin mashru is however met with in some 
places, in which instead of using the product of the moth for the weft as in olden days, the material now adopted 
is dyed cotton yarn exported from Europe. This cotton mashru is, however, much liked by the masses, and has 
a considerable demand among them. It is said that Pattan silk and cotton mashru was in former days sent out 
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even as far as Java in the East, and Mecca in the West. It will be seen from these particulars that in the 
Baroda Territory the art of weaving has also had its days of prosperity. The quality of the gold and silver 
brocades contributed to this Exhibition clearly show that although there is reported to be a decrease in the 
quantity of the stuff turned out the quality has not suffered except in one or two instances in which aniline dyes 
have been used. Three illustrations are given, one of gold brocade, one of mashru or cotton and silk satin; and 
one of a silk fabric. The silk piece is called Jato/o an article requiring a tedious and complicated process in the 
dyeing and weaving. It was fully described in the last number. Before leaving the subject of Baroda fabrics we 
may suggest that it is possible to develope the industry by encouraging the growth and reeling of tussar silk in 
that Province. The soil and climate of the locality is well suited for the growth of the plants as well as the 
nurture of the moths. 





Ne ae 


SILVER AND GOLD WORK. 


HE Gujaratis are well known for the massive shapes of the ornaments their women wear. Silver anklets 
of immense size, sometimes more than two pounds in weight are worn to the dis-comfort and 
occasionaly the injury of the limb, and it is not an uncommon sight to see rags tied round the legs to 
protect them from being blistered. The shapes are grotesque, but the workmanship is in no way inferior or rough. 
The details hammered out on these articles are sometimes very beautiful. The two illustrations are selected out 
of a large and varied collection lent by His Highness the Gaikwar. The gold bracelets of which there is an 
endless variety of shape and design are, however, very elegant, and those sent by the Baroda Committee were all 
sold within a few days after the opening of the Exhibition, of these also two are given. Besides jewelry, Baroda 
contributes a representative collection of silver pots and hukahs which are very interesting in showing the present 
represented state of the work done in that state. The /ofa will speak for itself. One of the salvers exhibited 
is peculiar in its workmanship, in asmuch as it is in low relief and looks as if it were engraved, although 
the effect is produced, by hammering it carefully without disturbing the level to any appreciable extent. 
The perforated work in the silver box, an old specimen, lent by His Highness, is strikingly beautiful and 
characteristic. 

Baroda territory contains 11,630 Sonis or gold and copper smiths. Of these there are 1,493 in Amreli 
division; 4,411 in the Northern; 985 in the Southern; 3,050 in the Central; and 1,751 in the Capital. 
Six hundred of the Sonis in the capital are from the Deccan, who probably settled there under the patronage 
of the Marattas. In the Northern division there are 84 gold and coppersmiths from Marwar, and 18 from 
Hindustan proper, who seem to have migrated southwards in search of work. There are about 110 families 
of goldsmiths in Nausari sub-division. Of these about a hundred belong to the country, and remainder are 
settlers from the Deccan. The gold, silver, pearls, corals, or jewels required for making Indian ornaments 
are supplied by the owner, and the artisan is paid As. 2 to R. 1 for each ¢ola of the metal used. While the 
goldsmith is at work an agent from the owner is generally present to watch him and see that he does not 
tamper with any of the materials. The Baroda Committee has done well in contributing a complete 
collection of the ornaments worn by the Gujaratis. Of the Marattas and others we have representative 
collections in other parts of the Bombay Courts, but those of the Gujaratis would have been missed but 
for the contribution received from Baroda. 





INLAID AND CARVED SANDAL-WOOD WORK. 


N his Industrial Arts of India, and in his Paper in the Fournal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, vol. II, 1861-63, 
Sir George Birdwood has fully described this work, tracing it backwards from Baroda to Surat, 
Bombay, Sind, and finally Shiraz in Persia. It is very interesting to learn that this work, although it is known 
in commerce as ‘‘ Bombay inlaid work,” comes from Persia, not through the Parsis who migrated to India 
when persecuted by the Musalmans, but through the Khatris of Sind, an industrial class which also 
introduced the art of calico printing into Gujarat, Rajputana, and even Agra, as is noticed above. The 
curious coincidence of a Persian art being taught in India to the small colony of the Persians by the natives 
of India is worthy of note, in showing how art travels from one one quarter of the globe to another, and how 
certain races have a peculiar propensity in picking it up, under whatever circumstances they find it. A very 
large proportion of the workers at Bombay and Surat are now Paris, while at Billimoria, in the Baroda 
Territory, where one Sorabji Jamasji is acknowledged to be the best workman, they are all Parsis. His 
Highness the Gaikwar’s Committee, under the Presidentship of Rav Bahadur Lakshuman Jajanatu, the 
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Resident Minister of the State, contributed a large and varied collection of the inlaid ivory and sandal-wood 
work to the Calcutta International Exhibition in 1883, and deputed Sorabji Jamasji of Billimoria, the chief 
workman, to arrange and remain in charge, with the result of a very large sale and his obtaining a medal of 
merit. Thus encouraged, Sorabji has manufactured for this Exhibition a very representative and carefully- 
constructed collection, with which the Baroda Committee did well in not over-stocking their space. As is 
usually seen at all Exhibitions, work which is very much inferior in design, badly joined, and clumsily 
got up, is generally seen lying in heaps on stalls, to the discomfort of a careful examiner of art work, to the 
disappointment of the unwary purchaser, and to the ultimate discouragement and ruin of the industry. It 
was, therefore, essentially necessary and prudent to select only the best of each variety of design and shape, 
and we are glad to see that the Baroda Committee has done so. The collection sent is quite sufficient to 
show what a skilful artisan can produce under qualified supervision. 


BRASS AND COPPER WORK. 


ISANAGAR brass-ware is much prized in Kathiawar and Ahmédabad. At Dabhoi and Kadi good brass 

\ / and copper work is done, but the vepfoussé work on brass plates done in the city of Baroda is very 

creditable. Two examples are given. The sacrificial brass pots and idols exhibited, deserve a special 

mention for their finish, and it is said that some of the shapes shown in the Jeypore Court are copied from those 
contributed in 1883 to the Calcutta International Exhibition. 

Of Kansaras, or workers in brass or copper, there are 2,819 in the territory. There are 209 in Kadi; 
1,490 in the Northern division ; 395 in the Southern ; 243 in the Central; and 482 in the Capital. In the 
town of Nausari there are about ten families employed in making copper and brass vessels for local use. 
The workers of Dabhoi and Kadi seem to have a more than local celebrity for their wares, which are admired 
for the elegance of their shapes and the carefulness with which they are finished. The brass and copper 
sheets used are all imported from Europe. In the Baroda territory there exists a peculiar local phrase taken 
from the fact that the town of Sidhpur can boast of no coppersmith. The saying is ‘‘ Copper will not melt 
at Sidhpur,” which means “ There is no use your sending articles of commerce where they will never be 
used, and therefore send no copper to Sidhpur.” 








POTTERY. 


HERE is at Pattan a peculiar variety of pottery, consisting of water jugs, smoking pipes (chilums), 
smoking bowls (hucas), and grotesque figures such as elephants, horses, dogs, cats, &c., which, though 
they contain characteristics enough to identify their species, do not in any way show the least attempt at 
imitating nature. The water jugs and smoking pipes or bowls are first turned on the wheel, and then 
mouldings are added to decorate them, sometimes in the most fantastic style, but artistic enough to deserve 
the admiration of Europeans. The figures are always shaped without the help of a wheel or any other 
instrument. They are generally glazed green or brown, these two, it appears, being the only colours of which 
the Pattan potters seem to know the requisite pigments, or processes of manufacture. There are only five 
or six families of potters in Pattan who turn out this noted variety of ceramic ware, and it is asserted in 
official reports that the family secret of this little manufacture is jealously preserved, and that even the 
daughters are not initiated into the mystery, lest they should subsequently reveal it to their husbands ! 

The water jugs (khwas) are sometimes adorned with traditional pretty designs of conventional flowers 
and scrolls, printed in gold leaf, or rather imitation gold leaf, which renders it attractive for a short time, but 
the leaf soon turns green to the disappointment of the admirers of the gorgeous, and to the admiration of 
those who prefer that sober tint. To improve and stimulate this art it is perhaps necessary to show to the 
manufacturers a more durable clay than the one they now use, to let them learn the processes of producing 
a larger variety of shades of colour in their glazes, but at the same time to prevent them from resorting to 
foreign motives in design and shape. If these improvements are brought about, and if traditional shapes 
and designs are not interfered with, there is great possibility of a bright future for the humble potters of 
Pattan. The two illustrations of their work give an idea of its special features. Mr. Griffiths, Superintendent 
of the Bombay School of Art, and an authority on the subject, states in his report on the collection exhibited 
at the Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883, that ‘‘ Though rough in character, it is very effective for 
decorative purposes.” 
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LACQUERED WARE. 


ANKHEDA, the scene of the ravages of Kanoji, the illegitimate son of Ganpat Rav Gaikwar by a Rajput 
S Princess of Dharampur, in 1785; the cradle of the rebellion of Ganpat Rav, the son of Pillaji and the 
friend of Murar Rav Gaikwar, in 1802; and the source of the disturbance which ‘‘ burst out like a half 
quenched fire and became the terror of the country,” in 1822, can now, in 1886, boast of a well established 
peaceful intrustry, which bears its name as a special mark in being called ‘‘Sankheda Lacquered Ware.” 


It differs in its peculiar ruby appearance from any other lacquered ware in India, and is likely to form a 
speciality by itself. The large number of toys, cups, teapoys, charpoys, cradles and plaques received from 
the Baroda Committee shows that the gold leaf and red lac are the chief ingredients used in the decoration. 
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HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SAYAJI-RAV, GAIKWAR. 


SENA KHASKHEL, SAMSHER BAHADUR FARJAND-I-KHAS-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA. 


Photo-chromo-collotype by W. Griggs, London. 





From a water colour portrait, painted by V. H. Chintamon. 








THE BARODA SCREEN, 


In the background are seen the doorway and brackets of the 
‘Back Screen.” The show case to the right contains Baroda gold 


and silver work, and that on the left brass work. 


Panel A has been reproduced by order of the Royal Commission 
for providing Screens (3,000 feet long, in 148 panels) for the Indian 
Bazaar. 


Collotype by W. Griggs, London, 8.E. 
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PIGEON HOUSE. BARODA. 
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PATOLO, SILK MARRIAGE SARI. 


EXHIBITED BY THE BARODA COMMITTEE. 
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SANDALWOOD AND INLAID BLOTTING BOOK. 
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GOLD BRACELET. GOLD BRACELET. 


SILVER TRAY. 
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BRASS TRAY AND PLATE—REPOUSSE WORK. 
EXHIBITED BY THE BARODA COMMITTEE. 
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